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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Pusuic hearings on social security legislation were 
continued through the month of March by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. On March 17, the Committee, 
after meeting in executive session, announced its 
decision on one of the questions under consid- 
eration: 

“A number of witnesses have requested to be 
heard in opposition to any change in the existing 
law exempting religious, educational, and non- 
profit organizations, also agricultural help and 
household (domestic) help, from the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

“The Committee has unanimously decided that 
in any bill reported in respect to these exemptions 
there will be no change in existing law. The 
Committee has voted to defer any action at this 
session of Congress. 

“This action has been taken and this announce- 
ment made at this time so that persons interested 
in appearing before the Committee will be saved 
the time, expense, and trouble of so doing.” 

During the following week the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., appeared before 
the Committee and presented a number of recom- 
mendations on financial provisions of the act 
relating to old-age insurance, and more particu- 
larly to the old-age reserve account, which had 
been one of the major topics under study by the 
Committee. Mr. Morgenthau discussed the major 
factors which should be considered in connection 
with old-age insurance financing and outlined four 
alternative rate schedulés for old-age insurance 
contributions. (See pages 19-23 of this issue of the 
Bulletin for a summary of various official recom- 
mendations concerning old-age insurance.) 

On March 29, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board, again appeared before 
the Committee and began a detailed presentation 
of specific proposals to implement the Board’s 
recommendations for changes in the act. Mr. 


Altmeyer’s testimony and cross-examination by 
the Committee extended over several days, during 
which virtually every phase of the social security 
program was touched upon. 

A bill incorporating one of the amendments to 
the Social Security Act which had been recom- 
mended by the Board was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means on April 
4. The bill, which had been introduced by 
Congressman Doughton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, would amend section 301 of the act to 
authorize annual appropriations of $80 million 
for grants to the States for administration of 
their unemployment compensation laws. A simi- 
lar bill was also introduced in the Senate on 
April 4 by Senator Green of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Altmeyer had informed the Committee that the 
$49 million appropriated for this purpose for the 
current fiscal year (the maximum amount au- 
thorized under the present law) would be ex- 
hausted before the end of April and had requested 
immediate consideration of a measure to increase 
the amount authorized. 

State legislatures also have continued active 
consideration of social security measures during 
recent weeks. Among the many hundreds of 
bills dealing with various aspects of social se- 
curity which have been introduced during 1939 
sessions of State legislatures, those in the field of 
old-age security are probably the most numerous. 
Such wide variations are found in the types of 
measures in this field now under consideration 
that general trends are virtually indistinguish- 
able. A substantial number, however, appear to 
have a common objective—to make more gener- 
ous provision for the aged population. There has 
also been considerable activity in State legisla- 
tion in the field of unemployment compensation, 
as indicated in the summary of recent changes in 
State laws appearing on pages 38—44 of this issue of 
the Bulletin. 








LEGISLATURES in a large group of States are now 
able to consider the experience gained in a full 
year of benefit-payment operations under their 
unemployment compensation laws. In February 
1939, as this group of States began the second 
year of benefit payments, another group rounded 
out the first complete month of full operation of 
their laws. Benefit payments in that month 
amounted to more than $34.5 million, according 
to reports received by the Social Security Board. 
For the States which paid benefits throughout 
both months the amount reported for February 
was slightly lower than the total for the previous 
month. Increases of 20 percent or more were 
reported, however, for nine of these States. 


OBLIGATIONS amounting to more than $45.1 
million were incurred for February for payments 
to recipients of public assistance in States operating 
plans approved by the Social Security Board. Of 
this total, about $35.2 million represented pay- 
ments to more than 1.8 million recipients of old-age 
assistance in the 51 jurisdictions with plans in 
operation. Nearly $8.9 million represented pay- 
ments in 41 jurisdictions on behalf of 663,000 
dependent children in about 272,600 families; and 
a little more than $1 million was for payments to 
nearly 44,000 recipients of aid to the blind in 42 
jurisdictions. The average payment per recipient 
for the month for old-age assistance was $19.51, 
ranging from $6.11 in Arkansas to $32.47 in Cali- 
fornia; for aid to the blind the average payment 
per recipient was $23.31, and individual State 
averages ranged from $6.61 in Arkansas to $47.96 
in California; the average payment per family 
receiving aid to dependent children for the month 
was $32.51, ranging from $8.13 in Arkansas to 
$63.84 in Massachusetts. 

Total payments for all types of public assistance 
and earnings of persons employed on Federal work 
programs in the continental United States 
amounted to nearly $316.9 million for February, 
according to data compiled by the Social Security 
Board on the basis of reports by Federal and 
State agencies. Of this total nearly 15 percent 
represented obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children (including pay- 
ments made by States and localities without the 
aid of Federal funds). Earnings of pérsons 





employed on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration accounted for more than 
$152.1 million, or about 48 percent of the com- 
bined total for all assistance and work programs. 
The revised series of statistics of all types of public 
aid in the continental United States (see pages 45- 
58) is supplemented in this issue for the first time by 
comparable data for the several States. 


More THAN 17,000 claims for lump-sum payments 
under the old-age insurance program were certified 
to the Treasury during February. These claims 
amounted to nearly $1.2 million, or an average of 
$66.83. During the month, 311,643 employee 
account numbers were issued under the program, 
and the cumulative total of such numbers issued 
by the end of the month was 43,357,589. More 
than 100 million wage items for the calendar year 
1938 had been received in the Baltimore offices of 
the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance by the end of the 
month, each representing an item reported by an 
employer of the amount of taxable wages paid to 
a worker for one of the four reporting periods. 


THE First session of the 1939 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy is to be held 
in Washington on April 26, according to a recent 
announcement by the Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins. President Roosevelt will be Honorary 
Chairman of the Conference and Katherine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, is to serve as Secretary. The Chairman 
of the Social Security Board is included among the 
officials of the Federal Government who are to 
serve on the Planning Committee for the Con- 
ference. This Conference will be the fourth in a 
series of White House Conferences on Child 
Welfare, of which the first, officially known as the 
Conference on Care of Dependent Children, met 
in Washington in 1909. The second, the Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare Standards, was held under 
the auspices of the Children’s Bureau in 1919, 
with the support of President Wilson. The third 
Conference, called by President Hoover, was the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, held in 1930. The Planning Com- 
mittee for the Conference will include representa- 
tives of various Federal agencies, members of the 
medical profession, and individuals prominent in 
the fields of religion, education, and social welfare. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE: COVERED WORKERS AND 
AVERAGE AND MEDIAN TAXABLE WAGES IN 1937 


Max J. WASSERMAN AND JouN R. ARNOLD * 


In 1937 a total of approximately 32 million persons 
in employments covered by the Federal old-age 
insurance system received taxable wages in the 
amount of $29.1 billion. Tabulations now avail- 
able include reports posted by July 9, 1938, com- 
prising data for 30.5 million employees, or about 
96 percent of the estimated total of 32 million, and 
$26.9 billion, or about 93 percent of the total 
reported wages. The significance of the number 
of employees in employment covered by old-age 
insurance can be brought out more plainly by 
comparison with the volume of old-age insurance 
account numbers issued through 1937 and with 
the total gainfully occupied population in that 


year. 
Through December 31, 1937, a cumulative total 

of 36.7 million account numbers had been assigned. 

The 30.5 million wage earners covered by the 


tabulation account for 83.1 percent of this total, 
and the estimated total of 32 million employees 
for 87.2 percent. The actual proportion of 
account holders who received wages in covered 
employment, however, was somewhat higher, 
since the total of account numbers includes those 
issued to applicants who became 65 or died after 
they obtained their account numbers but before 
the beginning of 1937 and hence could not have re- 
ceived taxable wages during that year. Account 
numbers also have been issued to persons 65 and 
over for use in connection with State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems and for other reasons, 
though they were ineligible to participate in the 
old-age insurance system. It is evident, there- 
fore, that comparatively few persons who did not 
have a good chance of finding some employ- 
ment in covered industry had applied for account 
numbers by the end of 1937. This fact is prob- 
ably connected with the upward trend in business 


* Mr. Wasserman is Chief of the Statistics Section and Mr. Arnold is in 
charge of the Wages and Employment Unit in the Statistics Section, Analysis 
Division, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. This article is the second in a series. 
For a general summary of 1937 wage reports see the March Bulletin, pp. 3-9, 
“Wage Reports for Workers Covered by Federal Old-Age Insurance in 1937,” 
by John J. Corson, and pp. 72-81 for tabulations. 
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activity and employment during most of 1937. 

It may be anticipated that compilation of 1938 
wage reports will show that a relatively smaller 
proportion of account-number holders received 
taxable wages. During this year nearly 6 million 
additional account numbers were assigned. Per- 
sons reaching the age of 65 during that year 
dropped out of coverage, but for every person 
reaching age 65, it is estimated by the Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance, three young people seeking 
to establish themselves in covered employment 
obtained account numbers. Finally, a recession 
in business reduced the number of jobs available 
and at the same time may have stimulated appli- 
cations for account numbers from adults who had 
been employed normally outside of covered 
industry or not employed at all. 

The number of wage earners in covered em- 
ployment in 1937 may be compared with the 
estimate from the 1937 Census of Partial Employ- 
ment, Unemployment and Occupations of the 
number of persons who were “employed or avail- 
able for employment’”’' when this census was 
made in November 1937. On the complete 
returns for the enumerative check areas in each 
State, obtained to complement the original 
voluntary reports, it was estimated that there 
were 54.5 million employable persons in the ages 
15-74. This figure can best be compared with 
the total of 32 million recipients of taxable wages 
by adjusting both to apply to ages 15-64. If this 
is done, the number of persons in covered em- 
ployment was approximately 60 percent of the 
total number of employables. The remainder 
would include persons engaged only in occupations 
not covered by old-age insurance, employable 
persons aged 65-74, and a substantial pumber of 
persons who were unemployed or were working 
on relief projects. 


1 The term “total employables”’ is used subsequently in this article for the 
sake of brevity. The definition used in the 1937 enumeration is comparable 
in general to the definition of “gainful workers” used in the census of 1930. 

?Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occupations: 
1937, Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment, Vol. IV, p. 20. 











Average and Median Taxable Wages 
in 1937 


The average amount of taxable wages per em- 
ployee shown by the Social Security Board’s 
tabulation for 1937 is $890.2 If the total re- 
ported taxable earnings of $29.1 billion are di- 
vided by the estimated total of 32 million em- 
ployees, the average is slightly higher—$910. 
These figures, of course, are below the average 
total income of the workers concerned, since 
earnings other than wages from employment 
covered by the old-age insurance system are not 
reportable, and since, even in types of employ- 
ment covered by the act, wages in excess of 
$3,000 received in the service of any one em- 
ployer and for employment after age 65 are not 
included. 

An approach to the actual average of total 
earnings in covered employment in 1937 can be 
made by using estimates of the National Income 
Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which place the total wages and 
salaries received in the United States in 1937 
at $42.8 billion. Segregation of the items in this 
total which relate to covered occupations provides 
an estimate for the latter of approximately $31.2 
billion. This amount exceeds the total taxable 
wages reported for 1937 by approximately $2.1 
billion, not quite 7 percent of the larger figure. 
Data are not available to indicate to just what 
extent this discrepancy is to be attributed to the 
exclusion from taxable wages of amounts in excess 
of $3,000 and wages paid to persons aged 65 and 
over. The amount of taxable wages also includes 
some payments in excess of $3,000, which are 
taxable when received from more than one em- 
ployer. These represent, however, only a very 
small percentage of the total. The estimated 
$31.2 billion for all wages and salaries in covered 
occupations in 1937 would represent an average 
of $975 per capita for the estimated 32 million 
workers. 

The median amount of taxable wages reported 
for 1937, as shown by the present tabulation, was 
$723, or substantially less than the average of 
$890. The fact that a median is much smaller 
than the corresponding average means that the 
4 This average is based on totals which exclude employees holding railroad 
retirement account numbers and employees whose age, sex, or race is un- 
known. 


‘U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Income in the United States, 1929-37, p. 37 (table 15). 
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individual items tend to concentrate toward the 
lower end of the series. From the distribution by 
uniform intervals of earnings, shown in table l, 
it appears that 39 percent of the total number of 
workers had less than $500 in reported taxable 
wages, 63 percent less than $1,000, 80 percent less 
than $1,500, 91 percent less than $2,000, 95 percent 
less than $2,500, and 97 percent less than $3,000, 

The largest group in any interval, in fact, is that 
of the workers whose taxable earnings amounted 


Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Total number of em. 
ployees and total taxable wages, with percentage 
distributions, by intervals of earnings, United States, 
19371 


[Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 25, 1939] 




































































Employees | Reported taxable wages 
Interval of earnings aa ’ 

low Percent Percent 

| Number of total | Amount of total 

. --_s_——— 

— 30, 157. 604 100.0 |$26, 825, 366, 241 | 100.0 
$1-$400.._....._.._.| 11, 650, 529° 38.6 | 2, 213, 313, 362 | 8.2 
, ———— 4, 412, 090 14.6 170, 762, 319 | 6 
ESSE 2, 248, 961 7.5 330, 018, 345 | 1.2 
 _ _ Seoreeeee 1, 801, 661 6.0 446, 532, 206 | 1.7 
RRS SETS 1, 642, 580 5.4 | 572, 185, 442 | 2.1 
$400-$490............... | 1, 545, 237 5.1] 693, 815, 050 | 2.6 
$500-$9090... "7, 328, 788 24.3| 5, 433, 074, 914 | 20.3 
CC Eee 1, 521, 163 5.1 834, 116, 761 3.1 
AIRE 1, 539, 184 5.1 997, 467, 708 3.7 
$700-$790............... 1, 538, 485 5.1] 1, 152, 841, 818 | 4.3 
SR Ee 4.6] 1, 182, 686, 486 | 4.4 
$000-$099.................| 1,335, 904 4.4] 1, 265, 962, 141 | 4.8 
————SSSSSSSSS |_ = —£— = —_—_———— = 
$1,000-$1,499.......| 5, 272, 263 17.5 | 6, 486, 142, 544 | 24.2 
$1,000-$1,009..... 1, 239, 327 4.1 | 1, 299, 440, 408 | 49 
$1,100-$1,199........__. -| 1, 109, 722 3.7 | 1,270, 258, 925 | 4.7 
$1,200-$1,200.............| 1,075, 405 3.6 | 1,341, 119, 951 | 5.0 
$1,300-$1,300........... 984, 382 3.3 1, 325, 083, 719 | 4.9 
GE GR ee ccccasccescsi 863, 427 2.8 1, 250, 239, 541 | 4.7 
$1,500-$1,909_ _ 3, 087, 185 7 10.2 | 5, 306, 682, 731 | 19.8 
$1,500-$1,500.___._. hint 826, 990 2.7 | 1,279, 343, 740 4.8 
$1,600-$1,699............ 683, 659 2.3 | 1, 126, 892, 389 | 4.2 
$1,700-$1,799_........ 583, 298 1.9 1, 025, 504, 475 | 3.8 
$1,800-$1,899._....___ | 560, 605 1.9] 1,032, 494 353 | 3.9 
$1,900-$1,999........._. | 432, 633 1.4 842, 447, 774 3.1 
$2,000-$2,499.......| 1.334,475| 44| 2,958,638,213| 11.0 
$2,000-$2,0900__........... 376, 899 1.3 772, 281, 375 | 2.9 
$2,100-$2,199........... 307, 425 1.0 659, 618, 697 | 2.5 
$2,200-$2,299. . _. SS 246, 807 8 561, 563, 611 | 2.1 
$2,300-$2,399.........- : 210, 822 at 495, 054, 271 | 1.8 
$2,400-$2,499............. 192, 522 .6 470, 120, 259 1.7 
$2,500-$2,900.......| 604,804| 20] 1.647, 115, 903 6.1 
Siti Sa koe ccauiuami 
$2,500-$2,5090......._. 151, 461 5 385, 728, 833 1.4 
$2,600-$2,609_.......... 141, 488 5 373, 605. 293 | 1.4 
Pe acecccecccce 112. 156 .4 307, 799. 392 1.2 
$2,800-$2,899..... 97, 293 3 277, 029. 440 | 1.0 
$2,900-$2,900........._. 102, 496 3 302, 952, 945 11 
$3,000 and over........._.| 879, 560 3.0 | 2 780, 308, 574 | 10.4 





1 Compilation based on wage items paws by July 9, 1938, relating to 93 
percent of total taxable wages reported for 1937 and 96 percent of estimated 
total number of employees receiving such wages in 1937. These reports 
comprised $26.9 billion in taxable wages paid to 30.5 million employees. Of 
these numbers there are here excluded further 77,632 employees holding 
railroad retirement account numbers, and their taxable wages of $17,472,692, 
and 267,085 employees whose sex or race is unknown, and their taxable wages 
of $40,740,243. These represent 1.1 percent of the total number of employees 
and 0.2 percent of the total taxable wages. 
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to less than $100. There were 4.4 million of these 

rsons, accounting for nearly 15 percent of the 
total number covered by the tabulation. Persons 
earning less than $200 in taxable wages numbered 
about 6.7 million, and those earning less than $300 
approximately 8.5 million; while those whose tax- 
able wages were under $400 and under $500 
amounted to about 10.1 and 11.7 million, respec- 
tively. The accompanying chart, showing em- 
ployees and wages by intervals of earnings, 
illustrates this distribution. 

These figures, taken in conjunction with the 
exclusion from taxable wages of all payments for 
service in noncovered occupations, make it plain 
that a substantial proportion of the workers ac- 
counted for by the tabulation must have had less 
than full-time employment, in any sense of the 
term, in covered employment in 1937 and that the 
figures given for average wages do not reflect 
earnings in full-time employment. 

The persons who worked in covered occupations 
on a part-time basis, in the broadest sense of that 
term, include two groups of special importance 
from the standpoint of the present analysis. 
These are, first, the employees who received the 
greater part of their earnings in noncovered occu- 
pations, and, second, those whose earnings were 
mainly in covered employment but who were em- 
ployed only at certain seasons or intermittently. 
The latter group is divided, in turn, into two 
classes. The first consists of housewives, students, 
and others who had no gainful employment for 
the greater part of their time, and the second of 
persons who were partly unemployed because of 
inability to find jobs. Finally, there are the per- 
sons who were engaged more or less continuously 
in covered employment but who worked for less 
than some standard number of hours per day or 
days per week. 

There is at present no definite evidence as to 
the number of part-time employees in covered 
employment in 1937 who belong in any of these 
groups. The number of those who received the 
greater part of their total earnings in noncovered 
occupations, plus those who had only seasonal 
or intermittent employment, may not have 
differed greatly from the 8.5 to 11.7 million 
persons whose taxable wages amounted to less 
than $300 to $500. The extent to which these 
amounts may be taken to represent part-time or 
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intermittent work varies, according to prevailing 
wage rates, for different parts of the country. 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of all employees 
and their total taxable wages, by intervals of earn- 
ings, United States, 1937! 
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WAGE INTERVALS 
1 See footnote 1, table 1. 











Table 2.—Old-age insurance: Average and median taxable wages per employee and percentage distribution of total 
employees by intervals of earnings, by States, 1937 ' 































































































Reported taxable wages 
per employee Percentage distribution of total employees by interval of earnings 
State and division . 
bs $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- | $3,000 

Average Median $1-$499 $500-$999 $1,499 $1,999 $2,499 $2,999 pat 

a $890 $723 38.6 24.3 17.5 10.2 4.4 2.0 | 2.0 
BE nticcccncccesnecescccecsoceesss 902 769 33.5 29.9 19.0 9.4 3.8 1.8 | 28 
A a ee ae 662 514 49.3 27.4 14.0 5.2 1.8 .9 L4 
EE ETA 745 648 40.6 31.5 17.4 6.2 2.1 1.0 12 
CC CSTE LETC 735 602 44.3 27.6 15.9 7.1 2.5 1.2 L4 
PD nccnccccescscnccecesesares 933 787 32.2 29.9 18.9 9.9 4.2 2.0 29 
i Ta aT 873 741 32.6 34.4 17.6 8.2 3.2 1.6 24 
RRR nea etna 904 883 27.8 29.0 22.3 11.4 4.5 2.1 29 

Middle Atlantic.-..................-------- 1,013 862 31.3 25.4 19.9 11.4 5.3 2.6 | 41 
ne License aiethial 1, 042 80 31.2 25.1 18, 8 14 5.5 3.0 | Tr 
I ttn atsatinnienarnninattamititin 993 833 31.9 26.0 19.5 11.4 5.3 2.5 2.4 
SE itindnccnnnencinnocetinuninasin 978 868 31.0 25. 6 21.8 11.6 4.9 2.2 | 29 
——=== = 

East North Central......................... 1, 020 908 31.2 23.0 20. 9 13.8 5.5 2.4 | 3.2 
I iia an tin bats teenninsidihinipesniat 1, 025 923 30. 2 23.5 21.7 13.5 5.5 2.4 | 3.2 
a a ST 907 783 36.5 23.5 20.1 11.2 4.6 1.8 | 23 
SMI tate cherie 1,029 879 31.4 24.3 19.9 11.8 5.8 2.8 4.0 
A CaS e eT Ae 1, 102 1, 059 27.9 19.5 22.3 18.9 6.1 2.5 | 28 
RRR RAE 908 811 35.2 23.6 20.0 12.3 4.6 | 18 | 25 
West North Central...................-.--- 778 600 44.9 23.9 15.9 8.2 iS 
tne trndnnnie ntinerbeindianceiaiannd 845 686 41.0 23.6 17.5 9.9 3.7 1.6 | 27 
ao crane rat cin indienne 725 544 47.7 23.7 15.6 7.1 2.9 1.2 | L8 

2 Oo RR RANE aa 835 674 40.5 26.3 16.6 8.4 3.6 1.7 | 29 

CC A RTL 612 384 56.2 20.7 12.0 5.9 2.6 2.3 L5 
CC LETTE IAEA 629 375 56.3 19.5 12.4 6.3 3.0 Bh 1.3 
TT a SEN 689 477 51.1 22. 3 14.3 6.3 2.7) 1.3 20 
RRs 702 480 51.0 20.7 14.2 8.1 3.2 | 1.2 16 
SSSS=_===|_—§_—s_ > —S=_[&s—_—==——I 

Be tnccencncencsccccccasenseses 671 492 51.0 25. 8 11.8 5.7 2.6 | 1.2 1.9 
ESE 879 672 42.5 21.6 17.2 8.5 3.9 | 211 #43 
RTE 835 671 40.9 25. 5 16.7 8.8 3.9 1.8 24 
District of Columbia...................- 801 679 40.7 24.7 14.8 8.7 4.7 2.6 2.8 
i cisadicie 683 483 51.0 26.3 12.2 5.5 2.3 1.0 | 1.7 
i  atlictlidaeconmegiinesadedé 905 832 34.1 24.4 23.6 10.8 3.8 | 1.5 L8 
5 il nA ie ee 576 465 52.4 32.5 8.6 3.2 1.5 | 6 L2 
STEREO CELLS 518 399 57.1 29.8 7.8 2.6 1.2 | .6 9 
sien iesiediarrpieand iglemiienial 381 58.3 25. 5 8.1 3.7 1.8 9 1.7 
aS Say 523 284 64.7 19.0 8.0 4.0 1.9 | 9 1.5 

East South Central.................._._. 603 420 55.0 25.1 10.9 4.7 | a) fa 
aia raids ennai dmeini 685 525 48.6 25.7 15.0 5.8 2.3 1.0 | 1.6 
Denibdddkddenkesnnnabeeiideaean 608 427 54.6 25.8 10.6 4.6 1.9 9 L6 

i ttnictccontendundosdanediean 615 458 62.7 23.0 10.4 4.7 2.0 9 1.3 
Mississippi_.....................--..---- 413 200 72.7 16.6 5.3 2.7 1.2 5 | 1.0 
West South Central...................-.-.- 678 410 64.8 20.1 10. 5 “7)h—C~<( KT 2.1 
dtl cnsiinseckiinivedued 520 313 62.7 21.8 7.6 4.3 1.7 | 7 | 1.2 
TITTIES AE «39 396 56.3 21.9 9.5 6.0 3.0 1.2 21 
St iidccthecchesudecenembatibenan 761 497 50.1 18.7 12.4 10.8 4.0 1.6 | 2.4 
a a ~ghenadaaaiadadl 688 413 54.5 19.5 10.7 7.9 3.6 1.5 2.3 

> FE SS OOS Eee 

I itincccccccccccncccccceccceccecses 754 524 43.9 20.4 14.3 9.2 3.9 1.4 | 1.9 
St itieintiegeancdeiacescccosmsenenid R52 643 43.6 20.3 14.8 12.2 5.0 2.0 2.1 
(TTS ere 645 401 55.0 19.8 12.7 7.5 3.1 9 1.0 
TE 782 536 48.4 18.2 14.7 11.0 4.7 1.4 | 1.6 

Cc Dl iipinmiiseneceneneboaowwanted . 538 48.1 21.8 15.4 7.9 3.3 1.4 | 2.1 
Tn tniiianenimednemansiiameanio’ 417 54.3 19.6 12.0 7.9 3.4 1.2 1.6 
Sp iihinimeenhnasetetdsbeceesenuses 751 516 49.0 20.8 13.4 9.4 4.3 1.4 1.7 

pi abbceneceniabdeenbéddiecceeunss 547 47.9 19.4 15.3 10.0 3.9 1.4 2.1 
id bhcsdedenuisneghecuiibamavonn 853 623 44.5 20.3 14.0 11.3 6.0 1.7 2.2 
= SS |-_ SSS 
Pacifie.............--2--20---2---2----20--- 893 722 40.5 21.2 17.4 10.9 6.2 2.0 | 2.8 
Washington................-..---...---- 869 = 40. 2 21.6 19. 5 m8 a8 1.6 | 3 
iciuntibentpentcensecsenesenencesse 799 43.7 22.6 17.6 . 3.7 1.4 | . 
Callfornia. Dniebehentsderenccausdneees 912 734 40. 2 20.9 16.9 11.3 5.5 2.2 | 3.0 
CC EE R46 569 46.5 20.3 12.8 9.9 6.1 2.4 2.0 
Pbbibndbeenstecdndncnascsteoscosescanns 535 282 63. 2 19.7 8.4 3.9 1.8 | 1.0 2.0 























t of total taxable wages lor 1937 an numbers and those whose sex or race is unknown. These aggregate 344,717 
tal number of emplo 937. These reports employees, or 1.1 percent of the total. 


1 Compilation based on wage items pos ted by Jaly 9, 1938, relating to 93 Excludes from each State total employees holding railroad retirement account 
yees rece 
comprised $26.9 billion in taxable wages paid to 30.5 million employees. 
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Average and Median Wages by States 


Geographic distribution of the 1937 taxable 
wages reported for individuals is made according 
to the State in which a worker was employed 
during the period for which taxable wages were 
paid. There is a complication when employees 
received wages in two or more States, since the 
earnings tabulated were totals for the year. In 
the process of summarizing mechanically the wage 
items reported by different employers for such an 
employee, the plan adopted was to reproduce on 
the card the first change in the State code; all his 
wages were then tabulated under that State, and 
other States in which he worked subsequently 
were disregarded. 

The average taxable earnings per employee for 
individual States—which, as has been previously 
pointed out, are less than these workers’ average 
total earnings—vary from a low of $413 in Mis- 
sissippi to a high of $1,102 in Michigan. There 
is an evident tendency for this variation to cor- 
relate with such social and economic factors as 
the racial composition of the population, the degree 
of urbanization, and the relative importance of 


manufacturing, of mining, or of the industries on 
the borderline of agriculture. 

Average earnings per employee are highest in 
southern New England, the northern Middle 
Atlantic States, and the more industrialized part 
of the Middle West. All but 1 of the 11 States in 
these areas® show average earnings above the 
general average for the country and in excess of 
$900, and 7 show averages of more than $950. 
Only 3 other States—West Virginia, California, 
and the District of Columbia—show averages 
higher than that for Rhode Island, the lowest of 
the 11. 

The groups of States with the next highest 
average earnings are the southern Middle Atlantic 
and the Pacific. All but 1 of these 7 States 
show average earnings above $800; and the aver- 
age for Oregon, the single exception, is $799. Of 
the remaining 33 States only 5 show averages 
above $800. The Pacific States form an area 
with a substantial proportion of urban population, 
but one which is relatively more important for 

5 Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsy!lvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


* Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, West Virginia, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 


Chart Il.—Percentage distribution, by intervals of earnings, of total employees ' covered by old-age insurance, 
United States, 1937 
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agriculture and less important for manufacturing 
than southern New England, the northern Middle 
Atlantic States, and the heart of the Middle West. 
The southern Middle Atlantic States are exten- 
sively industrialized, but they are on the border 
with respect to racial distribution. 

Next come the groups of the Mountain States, of 
Texas and Oklahoma, and of northern New 
England.’ Of the 13 States in these areas only 2— 
Montana and Nevada—show average earnings in 
excess of $800; and only 1—Idaho—an average of 
less than $650. With the possible exception of 
New Hampshire, these are groups of States in 
which agriculture, including stock raising, is of 
great relative importance. The northern New 
England States are also important industrially, 
but they are little urbanized, and their averages for 
a year are affected by summer-resort employment, 
which, of course, is only seasonal. The western 
States which show the highest averages in these 
areas are important for mining or for oi] production. 

In the little urbanized or industrialized group 
of Prairie States, two—Kansas and Nebraska— 
show averages between $705 and $650, and two— 
the Dakotas—between $650 and $600. On the 
border between this group and the industrialized 
part of the Middle West are Missouri, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, which show intermediate averages 
between $850 and $700. 

The remaining 11 States,‘ in the Southeast, have 
high proportions of Negro workers. Of these 
States the 5 most industrialized and urbanized 
(Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Louisiana) show average earnings of $600 or 
more; 1—Mississippi—of less than $500; and 5 
between $500 and $600. Seven of these 11 
Southeastern States show averages below those 
for all other jurisdictions except Hawaii. The 
relatively high average of $846 for Alaska and 
the low one of $535 for Hawaii are the results of 
highly specialized local conditions. 

As in the case of the country as a whole, the 
median earnings for all the individual States are 
substantially lower than the corresponding aver- 

? Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Texas, Oklahoma, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 


§ Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 





ages, indicating that the tendency of the earnings 
of individuals to concentrate in the lower intervals 
is characteristic of all. The proportions falling 
below any given line of demarcation vary from 
State to State, but the variations tend to correlate 
with the differences in average earnings. This 
relationship is indicated in table 2, which shows, 
by States, the number of employees distributed by 
$500 intervals of earnings, with the corresponding 
averages and medians. The 11 States with the 
lowest percentages of employees with reported 
wages of less than $500 account for all the northern 
Middle Atlantic, the industrialized Middle West- 
ern, and the southern New England areas, which 
have the highest averages and medians. On the 
other hand, the 12 States with the highest per. 
centages of employees in this earnings interval in- 
clude 7 of the 11 in the Southeastern, and 2 of the 
4 in the Prairie area, which have the lowest aver- 
ages and medians. Similarly, 10 of the 12 States 
with the highest percentages of employees with 
reported wages of $2,500—$2,999 are in the north- 
ern Middle Atlantic, industrialized Middle West- 
ern, and southern New England areas; while 10 of 
the 14 with the lowest percentages in this interval 
are in the Southeastern area. 

There is an occasional exception to this relation- 
ship between State average earnings and State dis- 
tributions of employees by earnings. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia—probably because it consists of 
a single city and because of conditions reflecting 
its position as the National Capital—has a larger 
percentage of its employees in the $2,500-$2,999 
interval than its average earnings would suggest. 
The same, for different local reasons, is true of 
Alaska, and to a less marked extent of Delaware 
and Montana. In the case of Idaho the percent- 
age of employees earning less than $500 is high rel- 
ative to the State average, while the percentage 
earning from $2,500 to $2,999 is low. The first of 
these peculiarities shows up also in the case of 
Texas, but the latter does not. West Virginia 
shows a low percentage of employees earning less 
than $500 in proportion to its average, and Maine 
and New Hampshire relatively low percentages in 
the $2,500-$2,999 interval. 
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FAMILY COMPOSITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


BarRKEV S. SANDERS* 


CoMPREHENSIVE information on the composition 
of families in the United States has been available 
only on the basis of items tabulated by the United 
States Census and, of course, for no period later 
than 1930. Estimates of family income and its 
distribution among the population as a whole have 
necessarily been based on sample data and have 
limitations for many types of analyses. Of the 
two most comprehensive recent studies in this 
field, one' provides data for 1929, when economic 
conditions were dissimilar to those of subsequent 
years, and the other, relating to 1935-36, is 
admittedly inadequate for the large relief popula- 
tion in that period and unsuitable for certain 
analyses of other groups.? Important as these 
two studies are, they are restricted in their 
application insofar as relation between income and 
the family composition is concerned. Informa- 
tion on family composition and on family income 
and especially on the interrelations of these two 
factors in family security is of vital importance to 
the Social Security Board. Only through such 
data can the Board evaluate the scope and ade- 
quacy of present Federal-State operations in the 
fields of public assistance and social insurance 
or prepare the estimates of the coverage and costs 
requisite for consideration of the future develop- 
ment of these or other provisions for social security. 

Judgment of the optimum use of available 
funds—for example the relative urgency of meas- 
ures to promote the security of children or of the 
aged—requires information as to the extent to 
which young and old persons are members of 
families of given types and incomes. To consider 
questions of social and fiscal policy such as those 
involved in a proposed extension of the old-age 
insurance program to provide benefits to specified 
dependents of deceased wage earners, it is neces- 
sary both to estimate the present and future 
numbers of individuals of designated age or 
marital status and to evolve benefit scales and 
project cost estimates on the basis of information 
as to the bio-legal relationship of these persons to 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article is the first in a series 
Leven, Moulton, and Warburton, America’s Capacity to Consume, 1934. 
? National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, 
August 1938, p. 2 
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the groups of covered workers at given income 
levels. The need for continuing analyses of these 
types is the greater in a period like the present 
when there are evident changes in economic and 
social aspects of family life and when the declines 
of past decades in birth rates and death rates and 
the post-war restriction of immigration are operat- 
ing to effect important changes in the ratios of 
children and of the aged to the total population. 


Data Available From National Health Survey 


A unique opportunity to obtain information on 
many such points, and especially on the inter- 
relation of family composition and family income, 
was presented by data recorded in the National 
Health Survey, made in the winter of 1935-36 
as a project of the Works Progress Administration 
under the supervision of the United States Public 
Health Service.2 The completed schedules of the 
survey were made available to the Social Security 
Board, and tabulation of data basic to social 
security operations was inaugurated in February 
1938 in Richmond, Virginia, as a WPA project 
(No. 365-31-3-5) under the supervision of the 
Board’s Bureau of Research and Statistics. This 
article outlines briefly the basis, purpose, and 
scope of this study of family composition. Sub- 
sequent articles will report the results of specific 
analyses. 


Size and Basis of the Family Sample 


The family composition study is based on sched- 
ules of the National Health Survey obtained in a 
house-to-house canvass of nearly 740,000 house- 
holds, of which 703,000 were in urban and 37,000 
in rural areas. The urban sample comprises more 
than 2,500,000 persons, representing nearly 4 
percent of the urban population enumerated in the 
1930 census; the rural sample includes 140,500 
individuals. The former included data from 83 
cities in 18 States; data obtained in the original 
survey for 12 additional cities were discarded 
because of inadequacies of one type or another. 

2U. 8. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, The National 


Health Survey 1985-86: Significance, Scope and Method of a Nation-Wide 
Family Canvass of Sickness in Relation to its Social and Economic Setting. 1938. 
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The rural sample includes data from 23 rural The Sample in Relation to 1930 Census Data t 

counties in 3 States. As will be seen from table 2, the urban sample 
The cities were selected for the survey on the included in the National Health Survey is very 

basis of size and geographic location so as to similar to the total urban population enumerated Ss 

give a representative sample for the urban popu- __ in the 1930 census with respect to distribution of 

lation asa whole. Intherural countiesandinthe population by major geographic areas. The 

cities with less than 100,000 population in the urban sample shows a slightly lower percentage 

1930 census (except for Montgomery, Alabama) md the = ne a pt in _— sepes the West 

7™ ‘ 

every household was canvassed. In the larger ‘#2 Was found in . 1e census data; for the other F 

24s . ee" two major areas—Central and South—the same 

cities census enumeration districts or parts of : 

al : percentages are reported in both enumerations, ps 

such districts were selected on a representative . ciBR 8 . Ce 
est q bh hold i We With respect to distribution by size of city, the ys 
asis, and every household in & selected area Was = divergencies are larger. There is a marked . 

canvassed ; the households included in the survey deficiency in the sample’s representation of i 

and in the family study ranged from about one population in cities of less than 25,000. | 

. . . . *,* . F Ne 

in three or four in middle-sized cities to one in 38 A distribution of the urban sample population 

in New York City. Table 1 shows the numbers by age groups, sex, and marital status indicates th 

and percentages of rural and urban households. _ that there is in general a close correspondence in = 

Table 1.—Number and percentage ' of households canvassed in cities and rural counties included in the National gi 

Health Survey and used in the study of family composition in the United States, by States fe 
Households canvassed Households canvassed Households canvassed . 
a= _ 
State and city Benet of State and city a | State and city | Percent of in 
Number | total in city Number | total in city |} Numt total in city li 
or county or county | | or county 
—— — re 
Total, urban and Ee |) ee } Oregon. ----. 22, 013 saa bh 
Te 730, 885 }............ i] —_——— 
eee -| 21,383 5.3 |} LaGrande | 2, 264 100.0 d 
Urban, total. ...._.. ___) ee Flint. OS 12.5 || Portland | 10, 328 11.0 
Grand Rapids__ Sanat 5, 112 11.2 |} St. Helens. 1, 27 100.0 ¢] 
REID. ociccacccncncces. . a Houghton....------- 991 100.0 || Salem... | 8,142 | 100.0 
Port Huron. ...-.. ‘ 8, 295 100. 0 a 
Birmingham. ......... 11, 173 18.9 Pennsylvania... | 63, 381 | . 
| 1,412 100.0 |} Minnesota.............._- 35, 199 - — 
SN bhcbecccceces 5, 525 100. 0 — Duryea... 1, 72% 100.0 
Greenville acinienoenens 1,048 100.0 a 1,77 100. 0 Indiana... 2, 490 | 100.0 8] 
Montgomery. ......... 9, 742 5.0 Minneapolis..._.___- 12, 296 9.1 Lebanon. ...-. 6, 412 100.0 
3 Ss 12, 900 14.2 Philadelphia. . . . 32, 359 6.6 sf 
sa encceccéccsess | See TER 1, 799 100. 0 Pittsburgh. -- 20, 391 12.2 
ss RI 6, 426 100.0 |} a 
i ctncecesscccoces 2, 539 100.0 a 46, 017 : 
Grass Valley -_- 1, 507 nO © Miimeerl................ ee — U 
a TIT 683 100. 0 — Amarillo... .. 11,001 100.4 
Los Angeles... 26, 297 5.5 Chillicothe... ....... 2, 135 100. 0 Dallas. 10, 89 14.5 h 
1,812 100.0 i 1, 646 100.0 Houston. 11, 738 12.5 
Gammeé.............--. 8, 361 8.9 8t. Louis... ees 11.1 Weatherford... 1, 497 | 100.0 s] 
Vallejo. _- 4, 626 100.0 Springfield... ------- 16, 649 100. 0 Wichita Falls 10, 793 100.0 
Ee ER Se |) | RCTS Sa 10, 474 a 
ee 10, 737 14.2 | —y | 
> ESE 4,419 100.0 Bingham Canyon. . ”) 100.0 
Brunswick ...--....... 3, 094 100.0 l ambertville antes 1, 100 100.0 || Sat Ea Gi 651 108.8 ti 
SRR 13, 999 12.6 Salt Lake City 7,77 2. 

BNO. 620022222222 22.2-- 42, 357 | ...-.....--- Sonervilic...._...... 2 106 100.0 |] Tooele. 1,14 100.0 fc 
0 eae 2, 107 100.0 Trenton......... naan 7, 580 24.7 | : 
PR: 38, 501 4.2 Virginia. | 14,899 . 1 

bironsnccncorees 1, 749 100.0 || New York.................] 91,719 erry = 008 ; 
Buffalo....... oo 24, 055 16.7 Farmville... | R57 | 100.0 

Louisiana. ...---.......... 23, 868 | --.--------- Sedeee ecard 3, 185 100 0 | Ric s*hmond. } 12,541 | 24.9 I 

Abbeville... 1, 373 00. Newark.............. 1, 861 100. 0 ly | 
Spbthieseness 917 100.0 New York City.._.__. 48, 278 2.6 || Washington. 23, 038 | - 
 aceneesanaae 1, 401 100.0 Penn Yan......___. 1, 514 100.0 iio Taal 00.6 u 

onroe............- , 6, 985 100. 0 Syracuse. ........... 12, 826 19. 9 | Olympia... 3.721 100, 0 
New Orleans... ~~ --- 13, 192 11.0 a we 9 704 | 10.0 P 
Ohio...........-.--------- 69, 471 Spokane...... 8,127 | 25.0 g 
Massachusetts... .-._-_...- 57, 683 | ------------ SE 12, 549 10. 0 | === SS 
ae niihabaad 20, 758 14.3 Cleveland........_... 31, 993 14.3 || Rural, total. 36, 803 | P T 
ee 10, 481 33. 1 SE 11, 057 12.4 (= | = 
Greenfield... .......... 4, 045 100. 0 pine saccesies 1, 088 100.0 || Georgia (16 counties) | 12,102 | 100.0 a 
| stele Se ciaitbiiniesanen: 1, 448 100.0 tliat 11, 285 100.0 |} Michigan (4 counties 10, 634 | 100.0 
ETM 11, 951 100.0 Wilmington..__._____. 1, 499 100.0 || Missouri (3 counties)......| 14, 067 | 100.0 - 
! Based on number of households as enumerated in the 1930 census. n 
ere . E 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of the urban popu- 
lation canvassed in the National Health Survey and 
of the total 1930 urban population, by geographic 
area and by size of city 




















4g | 
Percent distri- i Percent distri- 
bution ] bution 
Geographicarea| x. | 1990 ur -| Size of city Na- |1930 ur- 
tional | ban tional ban 
Health| popu- | Health| popu- 
Survey) lation ! Survey | lation! 
————— | 1 — 
ae 100 | 100 (* ee 100 100 
ee 37 | 39 || 500,000 or more_..__. 43 29 
OS 33 3 100,000-499, 999... 31 23 
2s 18 18 25,000-09,900........ 14 19 
ES 12 10 ] Under 25,000. ......- 12 29 
| 








1 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population, Vol. I. 


Source: U. &. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, The 
National Health Survey, 1985-1986, Significance, Scope and Method, 1938, p. 5. 


these characteristics with the urban population 
enumerated in 1930. In considering the data 
given in table 3, allowance must be made for dif- 
ferences in definitions for persons classified in the 
category “‘widowed, divorced, and separated.” 
The family study, contrary to census usage, 
included unmarried parents in this group and also 
listed as ‘‘separated”’ husbands and wives who were 
reported as having been absent from the house- 
hold for a month or longer, unless the absence was 
due to hospitalization. These differences in 
classification tend to explain the higher percent- 
ages shown for this group in the sample population. 

It is probable also that the lower percentages of 
single persons aged 60 and over reported for the 
sample arise from an under-enumeration of single 
aged persons, many of whom doubtless were in 
institutions and hence not reached in a house-to- 
house canvass. For children under 16 the sample 
showed a somewhat smaller percentage than was 
reported in the 1930 census. This discrepancy 
doubtless is due to the upward trend in age dis- 
tribution of the total population; the percentage 
found in the sample is the same as that indicated 
in the “medium” estimate of the National 
Resources Committee for the population in 1935.‘ 
In general it may be concluded that the sample 
urban population closely approximates the total 
population of 1930 with respect to major age 
groups, and distribution by sex and marital status. 
The differences indicated in table 3 are not large 
and are to be explained primarily by differences in 





‘National Resources Board. Xstimates of Future Population by Slates. 


1934. 
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definitions adopted for the family composition 
study in view of the purposes for which analysis 
was undertaken. 

The number of families included in the rural 
sample of the National Health Survey is relatively 
small and highly restricted in geographic location. 
As might be anticipated, comparison of this sample 
with the rural population enumerated in 1930 
indicates a somewhat less satisfactory agreement. 
(See table 4.) In general, however, the simi- 
larities are sufficiently close to warrant use of the 
rural sample as a valuable, if not wholly precise, 
indication of characteristics to be found in the rural 


Table 3.—Distribution by marital status of urban 
sample of persons of given age and sex compared with 
a similar distribution of the urban population of the 
United States in 1930' 






























































Family composi- United States 
tion study census 
Sex, age, and marital status ? ray P 
Number | Percent- ercent- 
of per- e dis- aes age dis- 
sons | tribution | % PeF®°D5 | tribution 
Males aged 16-59..............- 775, 187 100.0 | 21, 890, 236 100.0 
CO See 482, 225 62.2 } 13, 412, 411 61.3 
fidowed, divorced, or 
CEES... .ccacentinnd 38, 773 5.0 798, 823 3.6 
Single... .. otecinséchuabedl 254, 189 32.8} 7,684,002 35.1 
Females aged 16-59. ........-..- 853, 336 100.0 | 22, 305, 057 100.0 
Se 508, 724 59.6 | 14, 050, 935 63.0 
Widowed, divorced, or 
separated #_.............- 108, 385 12.7 | 1,046,064 8.7 
Ghiecntcnsasscusasua 236, 227 27.7 | 6,307,158 28.3 
Males aged 60 and over......-.- 102, 249 100.0 | 2,658, 329 100.0 
CO Se 71, 329 69.8 1, 818, 998 68.4 
Widowed, divorced, or 
SRE Viicisiatinctinniin 24, 691 24.1 607, 307 22.9 
Ge iidistapunscdatennceil 6, 229 6.1 232, 024 8.7 
Females aged 60 and over...-- 122, 413 100.0 | 2,975,830 100.0 
oD ee a 44, 653 86.5 | 1,134,174 38.1 
Widowed, divorced, or 
separated ? Lenmiiciantlinenimande 67, 852 55.4 1, 551, 456 §2.1 
icin pacsnndtdcdnedetand 9, 908 8.1 290, 200 9.8 
Males aged 65 and over..._..- ~ 63,719 | 100.0 | 1,624,497 100.0 
Married ?._. sbne 41, 269 64.8 1, 082, 526 63.6 
Widowed, div orced, or 
separated ee nb 18, 793 20.5 459, 677 28.3 
Single... .. Soames dune 3, 657 5.7 132, 204 8.1 
Females aged 65 and over... 78,875 | 100.0 | 1,892,193 100.0 
Married ?.......... , 22, 922 29.1 576, 378 30. 5 
Widowed, div orced, or 
separated ES - 49, 859 63.2 1, 138, 467 60.1 
G. - ocesscacsbcanniinens 6, 004 7.7 177, 348 9.4 











1 Excludes persons of unknown age and persons under 16 years of age. 
The proportion of the latter in the urban sample to the total urban popu- 
lation was 25.9 percent; the corresponding percentage in the 1930 census 
was 27.9. In the National Resources Committee’s medium estimate of the 
1935 population, persons under 1¢ constituted 25.9 percent of the total. Data 
are i. 

he census classifies as ‘‘married’’ all individuals who were married and 
living apart whether legally separated or not. The study classifies such 
persons as “‘separated;’’ absence of the spouse for a month or more was con- 
sidered to constitute separation. The study also includes unmarried parents 
in this classification. 


ll 








population as a whole, the more so since existing 
economic and social data for the rural population 
are even more fragmentary and limited than data 
on urban population. 


Purpose and Scope of the Study 


The purpose of the study undertaken by the 
Social Security Board has been to obtain for this 
large and generally representative group of the 
population an analysis of family composition and 
size in terms of the biological and legal relation- 
ships pertinent to consideration of present and 
potential measures for social security. Fer this 
purpose, persons in the households canvassed were 
classified in terms of “‘bio-legal’’ families as defined 
below. The definition used in the family compo- 
sition study differs from the 1930 census definition 
of “private families’’ * in that it was so formulated 
as to make it possible to identify, within a house- 
hold, the members of the family whose relationship 
to the head, by blood or law, constitutes a legal 
claim on him for support. The 1930 census 
definition of private families, on the other 
hand, may include in a family all members of a 
household related by blood or marriage even 
though the relationship (cousin, niece, nephew, 
married sons and daughters, and so on) does not 
imply, in social insurance usage, that they are 
actual or potential dependents of the head of the 
family group. 

The family composition study provides the fol- 
lowing information for each bio-legal family: its 
location by city and State; its farm or nonfarm 
origin; the length of time the family has been es- 
tablished and the period during which it has lived 
in the particular city and house; the number of 
intercity moves made by the family in the last 
10 years or since its formation; the relationship of 
each family to others in the household where there 
are two or more bio-legal families in the household ; 
number of persons in the family and the number 
per family of persons under 16 years of age, of 
gainfully occupied persons, and of veterans; the 
annual income of the family ; data concerning home 
ownership, indicating value of home or the rental 
paid; number of persons per room; race and nativ- 
ity of parents; and for each member of the family 
the age, education, occupation, employment status, 
and relationship to the head of the family. The 


§ Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1980, Population, Vol. VI, pp. 5-6. 
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Table 4.—Distribution by marital status of rural sample 
of persons of given age and sex compared with a sim- 
ilar distribution of the rural population of the United 
States in 1930! 





| Family composition | United States 















































study census 
Sex, age, and marital GE mista 
status * Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
of distribu- of distribu- 
persons tion persons tion 
] 

Males aged 16-59.....____- 38, 485 | 100.0 |15, 463, 007 | 100.0 
Married #______- 24, 467 63.6 | 9, 303, 623 | 60.2 
Widowed, divorced, or ‘ 

iE IE 1, 667 4.3 527, 531 | 3.4 
eee 12, 351 32.1 | 5,631, 853 | 36.4 
—_— = _>- + - > — _—= = SS = 

Females aged 16-59- - - -. 38, 997 100.0 | 14, 177, 836 | 100.0 
ee 26, 985 69.2 | 9,923, 724 70.0 
Widowed, divorced, or | 

separated #_......_. 3, 599 9.2 | 848, 443 6.0 
| te a 8, 413 21.6 | 3, 405, 669 | 4.0 
SS | 3 = == Sy 

Males aged 60 and over. . . 8, 737 | 100.0 | 2, 598,713 100.0 
Married ?______. 6, 349 | 72.6 | 1,776,089 | 68.4 
Widowed, divorced, or 

separated ?._......... 1, 892 21.7 | 582, 543 } 22.4 
ss ES ; 496 5.7 | 240,081 | 9.2 
SD eee | — = SS 

Females aged 60 and over. 7, 657 | 100.0 | 2, 134, 313 100.0 
Married ?_____. 3, 827 50.0 | 1,042, 380 48.8 
Widowed, divorced, or | 

separated ?__._. 3, 489 45.6 953, 098 “4.7 
Bl inteiadacce s M41 4.4 138, 835 6.5 
] ——S=—_—_=_—_ =—_s—s =— = : : a | 

Males aged 65 and over... _- 5, 760 100.0 | 1, 693, 708 100.0 
Married ?___ 3, 939 68.4 | 1,084,011 | 64.0 
Widowed, divorced, or 

separated ?__...___. 1, 505 26.1 | 461,374 27.2 
ES 316 | 5.5 148, 323 | 8.8 
— | ——S———= = == SSE 

Females aged 65 and over__. 5, 063 | 100.0 | 1,410,350 100.0 
Married ?. = 2, 079 41.0 570, 822 40.5 
Widowed, divorced, or 

separated ?_ 2, 763 54.6 748, 460 | 53.1 
ne | 221 | 4.4] 91,068 6.4 





! Excludes persons of unknown age and persons under 16 years of age. 
The proportion of the latter in the rural sample to the total rural population 
was 33.2 percent; the corresponding percentage in the 1930 census was 36.7. 
In the National Resources Committee’s medium estimate of the 1935 popula- 
tion, persons under 16 constituted 34.0 percent of the total. Data are 
preliminary. 

? The census classifies as ‘‘married”’ all individuals who were married and 
living apart whether legally separated or not. The study classifies such per- 
sons as “‘separated’’; absence of the spouse for a month or more was con- 
sidered to constitute separation. The study also includes unmarried parents 
in this classification. 


information is placed on punch cards so that 
any of the items enumerated above can be cross- 
tabulated against any other item or items to in- 
dicate interrelationships. 


Definition of Bio-Legal Family 


A “bio-legal’”’ family is defined for purposes of 
this study as comprising (a) one or both spouses 
and their unmarried children, if any, including 
adopted or foster children, living together as a 
family unit; or (b) unmarried sisters and/or broth- 
ers, including adopted or foster brothers and sis- 
ters, living together as a family unit; or (c) per- 
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sons living in extra-familial groups, as here defined, 
or by themselves, who are considered as separate 
one-person families. Among the 740,000 house- 
holds canvassed there were nearly 978,600 bio- 
legal families, including 931,400 in the urban and 
47,200 in the rural sample. In the surveyed popu- 
lation as a whole and in both the urban and rural 
samples there is an average of 1.3 bio-legal fam- 
ilies per household. 

The families enumerated in this study have been 
classified in five major categories as follows, accord- 
ing to membership and the relationship of the 
members to the head: 


1. Husband and wife families. Families with 
both spouses, with or without children. 

2. Husband or wife families, husband. Families 
with only the male spouse, with or without 
children. 

3. Husband or wife families, wife. Families 
with only the female spouse, with or with- 
out children. 

4. Nonparent families, male. Families without 
either spouse, with an unmarried male as 
the head, with or without sisters and/or 
brothers. 

5. Nonparent families, female. Families with- 
out either spouse, with an unmarried 
female as the head, with or without sisters 
and/or brothers. 


Table 5 shows the numbers of families of these 
various types and the numbers of individuals in 
such families. For both the urban and the rural 
sample populations, by far the largest number of 
persons—76.9 percent and 81.9 percent, respec- 
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tively—were in families including both husband 
and wife, with or without children. Such families 
comprised 59.5 percent of all urban families and 
65.5 percent of the families in the rural areas. In 
both urban and rural areas, the next largest group, 
in terms of the numbers of families and also of 


Table 5.—Number of bio-legal families of given typeand 
number of persons in such families 





Number of families Number of persons 





Type of family ! 
Total | Urban} Rural} Total | Urban | Rural 














» ES ee 978, 548/931, 360] 47, 179|2, 644, 568/2, 504, 104)140, 464 
Husband and wife._....-- 585, 079/554, 176} 30, 903/2, 041, 498) 1, 926, 389/115, 109 
Husband or wife (hus- 

See wre 67, 173} 63,599) 3,574) 100,848} 95,386) 5,462 
Husband or wife (wife) - __|183, 995)176, 844) 7,151} 339,113] 325,847] 13, 266 
Nonparent (male) _._._.-- 66, 004) 62,782) 3,222) 74,764) 70,984) 3,780 
Nonparent (female) ......- 76, 297| 73,968} 2,329) 88,345) 85,408] 2,847 

















' According to membership and the relationship of the members to the 
head. Data are preliminary. 


individuals concerned, was that comprising fam- 
ilies in which the wife was the head and the hus- 
band was dead or absent. These families include 
13.0 percent and 9.4 percent, respectively, of the 
persons comprised in the urban and rural samples, 
and represent 19.0 percent and 15.2 percent of the 
families in those samples. Families classified 
under each of the other three types represent from 
3 to 4 percent of the total number of individuals 
and from 5 to 8 percent of the total number of 
families in the population canvassed. 

The next article on the study of family compo- 
sition in the United States will consider the 
distribution of the families and individuals accord- 
ing to economic status. 
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BRITISH CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 


ALEXANDER FLEISHER AND Eric KocHer* 


Wuewn tHE Contributory Pensions Act of 1925 
was introduced in Great Britain, two social in- 
surance systems were already operating to protect 
workers against the risks of sickness and of unem- 
ployment, and a noncontributory old-age pension 
system had been in operation for over 15 years. 
National health insurance, established in 1911, 
was a compulsory, contributory system covering 
in general the entire employed population between 
the ages of 16 and 70. (In 1928 the age limit was 
lowered to 65.) The Old-Age Pension Acts of 
1908-24, similar in purpose to the old-age assist- 
ance program under the Social Security Act, 
provide pensions to persons 70 years of age and 
over whose annual incomes are less than a specified 
amount and who meet residence and nationality 
requirements. 

The Contributory Pensions Act of 1925 
(Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory 
Pensions Act) established a compulsory, con- 
tributory system providing old-age pensions to be 
paid to wage earners between the ages of 65 and 
70 and to the wives of insured men, and survivors’ 
benefits to widows and children of insured men 
who die. The act of 1925 was integrated with the 
noncontributory pensions acts of 1908-24 in that, 
at age 70, all persons in receipt of a contributory 
pension become eligible for a noncontributory 
pension without the application of the means test 
or of nationality and residence requirements. In 
other words, the transfer at age 70 from one 
system to the other is such that the insured 
individual receives a continuous pension from age 
65 till death. 

The act of 1925 was also closely interlocked 
with health insurance. By including under the 
pensions act all persons compulsorily insured 
under the National Health Insurance Act, a 
combined program for health insurance and old- 
age pensions was effected. On December 31, 
1937, the estimated number of persons insured for 

*Mr. Fleisher was formerly regional representative, Region III, Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance; Mr. Kocher is on the staff of the Analysis Division of the 
Bureau. The authors desire to express their appreciation for the help and 
kindness of Mr. E. Hackforth, Controller of Insurance, British Ministry of 
Health, and of many of his colleagues during Mr. Fleisher’s visits to the Pen- 
sions Branch at Acton, at which time much of the information for this article 


was gathered. Responsibility for the statements in the article, of course, 
rests solely with the authors. 
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1 Board of Trade. Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom . . 


pension purposes in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland was 20.5 million.’ Administration of the 
two acts is unified under the Ministry of Health, 
although the two funds are wholly separate, 
Contributions under the two acts are combined in 
a single payment. In the method of paying 
benefits, however, the two systems diverge, and 
the procedure for payment of contributory pen- 
sions integrates with that for payment of non- 
contributory pensions. 

This article outlines briefly the procedures 
developed for payment of contributory pensions, 
It is not intended to give a detailed picture of the 
whole system but rather to emphasize points 
which are characteristic of the British system and 
may be of interest in the development of proce- 
dures for the payment of monthly benefits in the 
United States. 


Contributions 


When compulsory health insurance was intro- 
duced in Great Britain in 1911, it made use of 
the numerous “friendly societies,”’ trade-unions, 
provident societies, and other voluntary mutual 
insurance associations of workers which had been 
in operation to protect their members in times of 
sickness. Although administrative contro! of this 
system is vested in the Government (the Ministry 
of Health for England, the Welsh Board of 
Health, the Department of Health for Scotland, 
and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland), 
some features are administered by the “‘approved 
societies,’ of which there were in 1937 some 790 
with 5,490 branches or administrative units in 
England and Wales. These societies have a large 
degree of autonomy under the law. They partic- 
ipate in the administration of the contributory 
pensions act to the extent of keeping records for 
their members. The application for an old-age 
pension is made to the Ministry of Health, which 
requests information from the approved society 
regarding the insurance record of the applicant 
for the purpose of adjudicating the claim. 

Under both acts, contributions are paid by 


. 1918 and 
1924 to 1987. 19389. Cmd. 5903, p. 88. 
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employers, employees, and the Government. The 
ordinary ? rate for weekly contributions under both 
programs is as follows: 





—_ 














| Men Women 
Contributor 
| Total | Heatth Old-age| rotqi | incurs |Ol4-ag0 
| ance pension ance pension 
A 
s.d | 8. d. a. d. a.d.| 8.d. a. d. 
Total i 9 11 i: 844 54 
Employer . -..--------- 10 44 5% 7 444 2% 
Employee. .....------- 10 444 54 7 4 3 




















A wage earner included under the program must 
obtain a contribution card. If he is a member of 
an approved society, the society issues the card. 
If he does not belong to any society or does not 
join one, he can obtain a contribution card at any 
post office. 

Contributions are paid by the purchase of 
stamps by the employer through the post office. 
Stamps representing the amount of the combined 
weekly contribution of the employer and the 
worker are affixed by the employer at or before 
the time of payment of wages for the week for 
which the contribution is due, and canceled by 
him. 

At the end of each 6 calendar months the 
employer returns the card to the contributor, and 
the latter returns it to his approved society or, if 
he is not a member of a society, sends it to the 
Ministry of Health. A receipt is issued showing 
the contributions entered on the old card, and 
a new card is returned to him by the same 
agency. 

Upon receipt of the card, the approved society 
records in a contribution register the number of 
contributions to the credit of the member. Each 
half year the cards of all members are sorted 
according to the number of stamps on the card, 
a contribution return is prepared, summarizing 
the entries in the contribution register and on the 
cards, and both the return and the cards are sent 
to the Ministry of Health. Persons not members 
of a society are credited with their contributions 
by the Ministry of Health. The Ministry of 
Health then sets up its own records. 





? Applicable to employed contributors between 16 and 65; at 65 the insured 
person ceases to pay contributions, but the employer’s share of the combined 
contribution continues to be payable as long as the insurable employment 
continues. Under health insurance, the contribution of workers over age 18 
who earn 4s. a day or less is reduced or canceled entirely, while the employer's 
share is increased proportionately. 
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Money received from the sale of stamps is paid 
into the respective health insurance and old-age 
pension funds, in the ratio in which the stamps 
are attributable. 


Eligibility 
The following statutory conditions must be 


satisfied before a claimant is eligible for an old- 
age insurance pension: 


1. He must have been continuously insured 
for 5 years immediately prior to the date 
on which he attained age 65; otherwise the 
pension commences only after completion 
of 5 years’ insurance. 

2. He must have paid 104 weekly contributions 
(including health contributions paid prior 
to January 4, 1926). 

3. At least 39 contributions (including weeks 
of sickness and genuine unemployment) 
must have been paid on the average in each 
of the 3 contribution years immediately 
prior to the date on which the pension 
becomes payable. This condition is modi- 
fied for persons who were continuously 
insured between ages 50 and 60 and for 
women who were continuously insured 
between ages 45 and 55. 


Amount of Pension 


Pensions are a flat sum and are paid through the 
post office. The full rate of the old-age pension 
for an insured person is 10s. a week ($2.43). 
The wife of an insured worker also receives a 
pension of 10s. a week when she reaches age 65 or 
as soon thereafter as her husband becomes 65. 

The widow of an insured worker who dies after 
having satisfied the conditions qualifying him for 
an old-age pension is entitled to a pension of 10s. 
a week until she remarries or until she reaches the 
age of 70, at which time she comes into a noncon- 
tributory old-age pension without means-test 
qualifications. If she has children depending 
upon her she receives an additional allowance of 
5s. a week for the eldest and 3s. for each of the 
others. In the case of motherless children, 
orphans’ pensions at the rate of 7s. 6d. a week are 
paid from the date of the father’s death. Benefits 
to children are payable until they reach 14, or 
until 16 if they are attending full-time day 
school. 
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General Claims Procedure 


A claimant may file application any time less 
than 4 months before the claim becomes payable. 
If the Ministry of Health is satisfied that a claim- 
ant is likely to be entitled to such a pension at any 
time within 4 months from the date in which the 
claim is being considered, the claim is approved 
provisionally to take effect when the pension is 
actually due and payable. If no final determina- 
tion has been made by the date when the claimant 
reaches age 65, authorization for weekly payments 
is made for a period not exceeding 6 weeks. Such 
an interim payment is made only after the claimant 
has furnished all the particulars in his possession 





Branch of the Ministry of Health, and its receipt 
is acknowledged. . An office folder is prepared for 
each claim, on which each step in the procedure is 
noted. 


The application is numbered serially, the first 
two digits representing the week before the birth- 
day, the second two the year in which the claimant 
will reach age 70, and the last four digits indicat- 
ing the individual’s number among the list of 
people who will reach 70 during a given year and 
week. An addressograph plate is made out, 
showing the serial number, the post office, and the 
claimant’s name, address, and approved society 
number. 


Old-age pension order blank 


QP 375332 













OLD AGE PENSION. 
h-- -. _.-1 
(Not to be 
10/- order 


THIS ORDER 16 USELEDS IP DETACHED PROM THE COVER AND o8 
16 OF HO VALUS TO ANY PERSON EXCEPT THE PENSIONER. 


hb 










on the cover of this Book 
MONTHS from the due 
this Book by the said person. 







PAYMENT FOR WEEK 
BEGINNING 








DUE ON AND NOT 
BEFORE THAT DATE 











and all essential documents have been filed. Ifa 
claim is filed within 3 months after the claimant 
has become eligible, payment begins from the date 
of eligibility. If a claim is filed more than 3 
months after the individual becomes entitled to 
the pension, he is paid for a maximum of three of 
the elapsed months in addition to the regular 
payments. 

The more important steps in handling pension 
applications are as follows: 

The application form is obtained at any post 
office, which also distributes leaflets explaining 
the eligibility provisions. The completed claims 
application is sent by the claimant to the Pension 
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The application is first checked against an 
alphabetic file to ensure that it is not a duplicate 
claim. If the claimant is a member of an ap- 
proved society, the society is asked to certify his 
eligibility and the number of contributions paid. 
Date of birth is verified through the office of the 
Registrar General which has practically complete 
records since 1870. If these records are not pro- 
ductive, then the census is searched. As a final 
resort, any other available records may be sub- 
mitted. 

The award section decides on the validity of 
the claim and fills out the award sheet. A ledger 
sheet, containing the signature of the applicant 


’ 
Social Security 





eipt cut from the original application, is prepared for those for persons from 65 to 70 years of age on 

| for each individual as a continuing record. Thursday, and for persons over 70 on Friday. 

re is A pension book, covering the period until the When a pensioner changes his residence, he must 
next birthday, is issued and forwarded to the local _ notify the central office of his new address. The 

first post office, where the pensioner is instructed to —_ old book is recalled and a new one issued. Changes 

rth. call for it. Before the date on which the book _ of residence are infrequent and do not constitute 

ant expires, the annuitant must send in a certified a major administrative problem. 

rate pension-book renewal. If the renewal form has 

of not been received by the Ministry of Health'a Appeals 

und few days before the specified date, a last-minute Great Britain has a joint committee to rule on 

ut, warning is sent to the annuitant. If the form is appeals in cases in which a claim has been dis- 

the not received within 7 days after the date that this allowed or a payment reduced. This body is a 

ety notice is sent, the payment of the pension auto- coordinating committee composed of the Minister 


matically ceases. 


of Health for England, the Secretary of State for 


Certificate authorizing payment of pension to an agent 





- V 
TO BE USED ONLY WHEN THE PENSIONER IS TOO ILL TO ATTEND. 


NOTE—IN EVERY CASE BEFORE PAYMENT CAN BE MADE THE AGENT MUST ALSO PRODUCE A 
FORM OF AUTHORITY. 





ae AL ety ypos ie oe res ee rd ADVANCE and 
Signed ‘ensioner. In cases of permanent iliness authority Central Department 
for address sea cover—must be 


Gertitente to be ctaned AT TEE OSE CUVEE be Se prusnee of He Portes Otten 4 
the Person authorised to collect the Pension when the Pensioner to 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that Old Age Pensioner__ 
is alive this day of 19____, and that he is too ill or infirm to attend at the 
Post Office; and that I am the person authorised by him to collect the amount of this Order (and 
of the [state number, if any) other Orders now due), which amount I 

















Signature of Agent 


hereby acknowledge having received, and undertake to pay to the Pensioner forthwith. 








ee + 7a 


yp or —— a Pa Chas 
by paces accor ng tthe authority 





SPECIAL Awthority imspecied 
and found im order. 











Method of Payment 

The pension book contains 52 weekly slips or 
pension orders. These slips are dated and are 
payable in cash at a specified post office. The 
name of the pensioner and of the post office appear 
on the cover of the book. 

Normally the order must be cashed by the per- 
son to whom it is issued and must be signed by him. 
When a pensioner is ill and unable to get to the 
post office, he must sign a special statement giving 
authority to a second person to cash the order. 

To avoid congestion in the post offices, different 
days are set aside for the various groups. Widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions are cashed on Tuesday, 
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Scotland, the Minister of Labour for Northern 
Ireland, and a person having special knowledge 
of the program for Wales. The joint committee 
appoints a panel of referees, who are generally 
lawyers but cannot be officers of the Ministry 
of Health. A registrar of appeals, chosen from 
among the officers of the Ministry of Health, acts 
as secretary of the appeals tribunal. 

The right of appeal belongs to any class of 
claimant. Notice of this right appears in printed 
italics on the form announcing rejection of a claim. 
Although a claimant has no right to appeal a 
final decision, occasionally the committee itself 
will recommend a second hearing. 
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Stopping of Payments at Death 


In any pension plan one of the most difficult 
problems is to obtain a prompt and accurate 
report of the death of a pensioner so that pay- 
ments may be stopped. A related problem is the 
detection of fraud. The principal and most 
effective procedure used by the Ministry of 
Health is to check its records against a daily report 
of deaths of all persons over 65 which is submitted 
by the Registrar General. A death certificate is 
usually received by the latter 48 hours after 
death. Another method of control lies in the 
fact that postal clerks have an opportunity to 
become personally acquainted with an annuitant, 
since pension slips can be cashed only in person 
at a specific post office. A third important control 
is the annual certified statement submitted by 
each pensioner when requesting a new pension 
book. In addition, signatures in random samples 
of pension orders are compared with the signature 
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on the original claims application. At the preg. 
ent time one-half of 1 percent are examined: 
in the early days of the plan 5 percent were 
checked. 

When the central office has ascertained that a 
pensioner has died, a form stopping payment of 
future orders is sent by the Ministry of Health to 
the postmaster of the specific post office at which 
the individual has previously cashed his slips. 

In England during the fiscal year 1937-38, 
297,255 claims for old-age pensions were received 
by the Ministry of Health, an increase of 21,257 
as compared with the previous year. The number 
of pensions awarded was 253,288—19,155 more 
than the previous year. At the end of 1937 the 
number of old-age pensions and allowances paid 
to persons between the ages of 65 and 70 in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland * amounted 
to 828,312, and 1,215,494 to those over 70. 


+ Ibid., pp. 87-89. 
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FINANCING OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


ELEANOR L. DuLLEs* 


SecrETARY MoRGENTHAU’s statement before the 
Ways and Means Committee on March 24 marks a 
new phase in the consideration of old-age insurance 
financing in the United States. The statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury presented infor- 
mation and recommendations based on studies 
and experience of the Social Security Board and 
the Treasury in the past 2 years. This phase is 
not yet closed, however, because any change in 
present financial provisions requires legislative 
action by the Congress. In order to understand 
the proposal, which is in essence a shift from the 
self-sufficient system with a large interest-earning 
reserve to one with a small contingency reserve, 
it is important both to review the earlier recom- 
mendations and experience and to take stock of 
the present situation. 

The original proposal brought forward by the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security 
called for a reserve of considerable size. The 
Committee’s estimates postulated a reserve of 
more than $15 billion to be accumulated by 1960 
and held at about that level in subsequent years. 
This reserve was to be built up out of accumulated 
differences between contributions and benefit 
payments, invested at interest. In making its 
report, the Committee recognized that the plan 
outlined would call for a Government contribu- 
tion by 1965 because of the excess of benefits 
over contributions in later years. Their proposal 
represented, in effect, a compromise between a 
contingency reserve and a self-sustaining system. 
The Committee did not recommend that the 
Government pay a subsidy currently because 
“to do so would create a reserve which would 
reach a total of about $75 billion.”” They did 
indicate that ‘if it is deemed desirable to reduce 
the burden of the system upon future generations, 
the initial rate [of taxes] may well be doubled 
and . . . each higher rate advanced by 5 years.” 

In the course of the hearings in January and 
February 1935, the deficiency between definitely 
specified income and estimated outgo caused some 
concern. It led to a revision of the proposal along 


* Chief, Old-Age Benefits Research Division, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics. For a discussion of the proposals of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity and other financial analyses, see also pp. 87-88 of this issue. 
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somewhat different lines and put the reserve 
squarely on a self-sufficient basis. One reason for 
this modification was the limitation of coverage to 
workers in industry and commerce which was 
brought forward as a reason for a self-sufficient 
system. Two changes were adopted to make the 
plan independent of the subsidy. The benefit 
base was changed from average to aggregate 
wages, and the rate at which taxes rose in the 
early years was accelerated. Instead of spreading 
the increases in tax rate over a period of 15 years, 
with the consequent lower accumulations in the 
course of this period, the step-ups were to take 
place at 3-year intervals over a 9-year period. 
These changes increased income and cut costs for 
the early years. Secretary Morgenthau brought 
forward this new plan in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee in February 1935. 

These changes, a second step in the development 
of policy, called for a more rapid building up of 
the credits of the fund and consequently for a 
steeper rise in the interest earnings on this fund. 
In the report of the Senate Finance Committee in 
May 1935 tables were introduced which showed 
the famous $47 billion estimate for 1980 which has 
been used and misused by various critics of the 
act and has been misunderstood even by some 
advocates of this manner of financing. 

The Social Security Act was passed in August 
1935. The tax provisions under title VIII, pro- 
viding for the first 3 years a tax of 1 percent on 
employers and 1 percent on employees, became 
effective in January 1937. In the 26 months of 
operation through February 28, 1939, tax receipts 
under title VIII by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
totaled $1,097 million. Congress, in carrying out 
the provisions of title II, made appropriations to 
the old-age reserve account for the fiscal years 
1937, 1938, and 1939 totaling $1,125 million. 
Monthly transfers have been made from the ap- 
propriation to the account, and by the end of 
February 1939 a total of $944 million had been 
transferred. On February 28, 1939, the old-age 
reserve account held Government securities total- 
ing $944 million, all in the form of 3-percent special 
United States Treasury notes. During the 2-year 
period, interest of $17.7 million on the investments 
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of the account was credited. About $17 million 
was held in the form of cash in the disbursing 
account for the payment of lump-sum benefits. 
The difference between the transfers and the tax 
collections corresponds approximately to estimates 
of the costs of administration. Thus it is clear 
that the reserve account became an actuality 
fully incorporated into the framework of Treasury 
procedure. 

The third step in developing policy in connec- 
tion with the old-age insurance financing was the 
appointment in May 1937 of the Advisory Council 
on Social Security to consider, among other prob- 
lems, the method of financing old-age insurance. 
The Council held six sessions in which financing 
was discussed at great length. In April 1938, 
before reaching final conclusions, the Council 
issued a statement intended to set at rest fears 
expressed in some quarters that the funds were 
being mishandled. After careful examination, the 
Council found that the procedures were not only 
legal but were normal operations in the course of 
Treasury financing and that the safety of the funds 
was not endangered. 

The final report of the Advisory Council, issued 
in December 1938, goes further in analyzing the 
financial problem.' It indicates that the system 
adopted was entirely proper and justifiable on the 
basis of certain assumptions but that it was clearly 
not the only possible method of financing and that 
others might be equally appropriate in various cir- 
cumstances. In view of this conclusion, the Coun- 
cil recommended further study. The members of 
the Council indorsed the contributory principle 
and urged the continuance of the tax step-up as 
scheduled at least until after 1940. They indi- 
cated, however, that there was not complete 
unanimity on this point and expressed the opinion 
that the reserve account was unnecessarily large 
and that a trust fund would be preferable because 
it would give greater assurance to the beneficiaries 
that their contributions were being handled along 
lines already familiar to the American public. 
The Council also urged a contribution out of 
general revenues to help finance old-age insurance 
and made recommendations for the liberalization 
of benefits. 

The fourth step in this development was the 
report of the Social Security Board to the Presi- 


1 For a brief summary of the report see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 
1 (January 1939), pp. 2-3. 
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dent and the Congress in January 1939.2 While 
the Board declared that it was not making detailed 
recommendations on financing old-age insurance 
because of the Treasury’s primary responsibility 
in this field, the report called attention to the 
highly significant relation between the extent of 
the coverage, a subsidy out of general tax sources, 
and the present self-sustaining system. The 
Board indicated that it was of the same opinion as 
the members of the Advisory Council both with 
respect to an eventual Government contribution 
to the system and to the continuance of the step- 
up in the tax rate. 

On the matter of a Government contribution 
the report declared: 


The Board is of the opinion that it would be sound 
public policy to pay part of the eventual cost of the bene- 
fits proposed out of taxes other than pay-roll taxes, 
preferably taxes such as income and inheritance taxes 
levied according to ability to pay. 

The portion of the total costs to be met by taxes other 
than pay-roll taxes should depend upon the proportion of 
the general population covered by the insurance system. 
The wider the coverage, the more extensive this contri- 
bution from the other tax sources might properly be. 


The next development, certainly one of the 
most important, was the recent proposal of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Secretary recommended, for reasons 
he outlined, that the reserve to be accumulated be 
no “larger than is necessary to protect the system 
against unforeseen declines in revenues or in- 
creases in the volume of benefit payments.” 
Simultaneously he precluded possibilities of mis- 
understanding by asserting, in no uncertain terms, 
that “‘a sound old-age insurance system must be 
on a contributory basis.” 

Mr. Morgenthau proposes a new plan of financ- 
ing which is based, on the one hand, on long- 
standing Treasury precedent, and, on the other, 
on new industrial and economic information which 
could not have been anticipated before actual 
operation of the system. His three major recom- 
mendations comprise (1) setting a standard which 
operates so that the size of the reserve is limited in 
effect to a few billion dollars, (2) changing the 
legal status of the fund to make it more like 
hundreds of trust funds now held by the Federal 
Treasury, and (3) changing the terminology so 
that the collections from pay rolls under title 








2 Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939) pp. 4-19. 
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VIII will be termed “contributions” and dis- 
tinguished from taxes levied for general revenue 
purposes. ‘The reasons for modifying the present 
system of financing are grouped under two broad 
headings, which comprise the experience so far 
gained in old-age insurance and the present 
economic situation as it affects business, the bene- 
ficiaries, and the old-age insurance program in 
particular. 

The reasons presented by Secretary Morgen- 
thau refer to the relation between the coverage 
of the system and the method of financing: 

Operation of the act has provided significant information 
bearing on this question. This information shows that 
the extent of migration, temporary or permanent, from 
uninsured to insured employment is far greater than was 
assumed by the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security in 1935. In my last annual report I pointed out 
that the consequence of this migration was that the 
scheduled tax rates were insufficient to maintain the 
system on the actuarial reserve basis provided by the law. 

There is, however, another and more cheerful result of 
this migration. As a consequence of the migration, a 
much larger proportion of the total population of the 
United States is qualifying under the contributory system 
to receive old-age benefits than had been expected. My 
latest annual report presented the estimate that, without 
extension of the coverage under the present law, 80 percent 
of the population of the United States ultimately will have 
qualified during their working life for at least the minimum 
annuity under title II of the act. 

In emphasizing this point, Mr. Morgenthau 
made plain at once the reasons for the original 
adoption of a_ self-financing system and the 
present changed situation. It has long been 
recognized that if only a limited portion of the 
population were to be benefited by the old-age 
insurance system, they should not depend to any 
considerable extent on tax revenues secured partly 
at the sufferance of noncovered individuals and 
certainly at their expense. Equity and sound 
social security finance therefore required that the 
financing from general revenues be held at a 
minimum and indicated a system which would be 
self-sufficient, self-perpetuating, and relatively 
independent of the general fiscal program of the 
Government. 

Estimates of the scope and coverage prepared 
in 1935 were probably low even on the basis of 
material then available, and figures in 1935 and 
1936 referred to 26 million persons as the likely 
coverage. It was not possible for the Committee 
to make exact estimates of the extent of turn-over 
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and interchange of occupations which would be 
of significance in connection with the specific 
exclusions provided under the act. Experience 
has shown that this particular type of migration 
was greater than was anticipated. It has, in 
fact, brought into the system for longer or shorter 
periods 8, 10, 12, or even 16 million persons in 
the course of a few years, in addition to the 26 
million referred to in the early statements as to 
coverage. Now that it is evident that there are 
covered earnings yielding rights and forming the 
basis of benefits for probably as many as 32 
million workers in the first year,* it is apparent 
that migration over a longer period will tend to 
bring a very large proportion of the working 
population within the scope of the system. 

This unexpected factor has altered somewhat 
the arguments for a self-sustaining system. A 
corollary to this fact appears in Mr. Morgenthau’s 
comment that the scheduled tax rates are “‘in- 
sufficient to maintain the system on the actuarial 
reserve basis provided by the law.’”’ The reason 
behind this statement lies in the nature of the 
benefit formula. There is in fact a “bonus” in 
the benefits in the lower range of annuity pay- 
ments in that the benefit formula provided in 
title II of the Social Security Act specifies that 
monthly benefits shall represent one-half of 1 
percent of the first $3,000 of aggregate taxable 
wages, plus one-twelfth of 1 percent of the next 
$42,000, and one twenty-fourth of 1 percent of 
amounts in excess of $45,000. It now is evident 
that many more beneficiaries than were antici- 
pated will have benefits based on the lower 
amounts of aggregate wages. This concentra- 
tion below the middle of the range of payments 
will cause considerable drains on the old-age 
insurance system or on the Federal Treasury 
until coverage is extended to more types of em- 
ployment so that beneficiaries will qualify for the 
larger, but relatively less burdensome, benefit 
amounts. In the hearings (page 928) on the 
Treasury Department appropriation bill for 1940 
before the Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, Russell Reagh of the Treasury 
stated that if, under present tax and benefit pro- 
visions, appropriations to the old-age reserve ac- 
count were limited to the amount of title VIII 
tax collections, the reserve, instead of supporting 


3 Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 3-9. 
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the system in perpetuity, “would ultimately be 
exhausted.” 

The second ground on which Secretary Morgen- 
thau explained his proposals is the state of Ameri- 
can business at the present time. It has been 
urged on many occasions that fear of certain 
financial operations could depress and delay busi- 
ness recovery. The statement made by the 
Secretary sets for the reserve fund a “standard” 
indicating that it is unlikely that the amount in 
the reserve would be substantially above $5 
billion at any time in the next 15 years. The 
table submitted by Secretary Morgenthau and all 
other calculations made on the basis of his recom- 
mendation indicate the probability that the reserve 
would be even below $4 billion. 

Although this standard represeats a new philos- 
ophy rather than a new fact, the significance of 
this modification should not be underestimated. 
Coupled with the suggestion that modification of 
the pay-roll tax might be considered, it reveals 
an attitude both towards the relations of the 
contributions and investments under old-age in- 
surance and to the general economy which may 
have been misunderstood in the past but can 
hardly be misconstrued in the future. 

It is in this setting of information gained from 
operation under the Social Security Act and of 
the current state of business that the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary were brought forward. 
Mr. Morgenthau said: 

1. We should not accumulate a reserve fund any larger 
than is necessary to protect the system against unforeseen 
declines in revenues or increases in the volume of benefit 
payments. Specifically, I would suggest to Congress that 
it plan the financing of the old-age insurance system with 
a view to maintaining for use in contingencies an eventual 
reserve amounting to not more than three times the high- 
est prospective annual benefits in the ensuing 5 years. 

2. The method of administering the old-age insurance 
reserve fund should be changed so that it will be made 
clearer to everyone that it is a trust fund established for 
the benefit of the insured who have contributed to it. I 
recommend the creation of a board of trustees for the fund 
to be composed of the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury should be the 
managing trustee for the fund. Such a board of trustees 
would be similar to that set up in the Postal Savings Act. 

I also recommend the establishment of an “old-age 
insurance trust fund” to be held in trust by a board of 
trustees and to be deposited in a special account in the 
Treasury. The old-age insurance trust fund would be 
made up of (a) contributions collected under title VIII 
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of the Social Security Act, (b) income accruing to the trust 
fund, and (c) any other money appropriated thereto by 
Congress, including the balance now carried in the old. 
age reserve account. 

Although this statement clearly indicates that 
there is no departure from essential principles and 
no marked change in the metbod of handling the 
funds as they flow from contributors into the trust 
fund, it shows the desire to follow more closely 
other Treasury precedent and to use experience 
under other trust funds held in the Treasury. 

A further recommendation with regard to the 
word “contribution” also follows precedents in 
this country and abroad: 

3. To improve public understanding of the purposes for 
which the funds are collected, I recommend that the taxes 
under title VIII be termed “contributions’’ levied under 
the Government’s taxing power. This terminology has 
already been used in the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 


These statements with regard to the nature of 
the modification in the present plan are followed 
by a suggestion as to choices with respect to the 
tax schedule. Mr. Morgenthau indicated that 
these are offered as illustrations without any 
attempt to indicate approval or disapproval of the 
benefit plans on which the estimates are based 
but in a desire to put before the Ways and Means 
Committee suggestions to amplify some of the 
earlier testimony. The alternatives offered by 
the Secretary are as follows: 


1. Leave the present rate schedule unchanged, that is, 
1 percent on employees and employers each from 1937 to 
1939, inclusive, increasing to 14% percent on each in 1940, 
to 2 percent in 1943, to 2% percent in 1946, and to 3 per- 
cent in 1949. 

2. Increase the tax rate on each, employees and em- 
ployers, from 1 percent to 1% percent in 1940, to 1' per- 
cent in 1941, to 1% percent in 1942, and follow the present 
schedule thereafter. 

3. Increase the tax rate from 1 percent to 1% percent in 
1940, to 1% percent in 1941, 1% percent in 1942, and 
follow the present schedule thereafter. 

4. Omit the increase in tax rate from 1 to 1% percent 
scheduled to take place in 1940, but step up the rates in 
1943 and follow the present schedule thereafter. 


The tabulation illustrating the estimated effect 
of the first alternative is quoted below. Other 
tabulations submitted projected the effects of a 
slower tax step-up but the same benefit disburse- 
ments, with consequently lower estimates for the 
reserve fund to be accumulated in these years. 
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ALTERNATIVE PLAN I’ 


1. Tax schedule of present law: 1 percent on employee 
and 1 percent on employer through 1939, increasing to 1% 
percent in 1940, 2 percent in 1943, 2% percent in 1946, and 
3 percent in 1949 and thereafter. 

2. The benefit estimates used are for illustrative purposes 
only and are the intermediate estimates based upon the 
proposals outlined by the Social Security Board in its Re- 
port to Congress. 


{In millions of dollars] 





Calendar year 





1940 | 1041 | 1942 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 


Net tax receipts (gross re- 
ceipts minus administra 

CVS OENONSES). <n ccccccnss $707| $780) $781/$1, 078/$1, 751/$1, 849 

Less: Benefit payments 17 400} 555) 914| 1,697) 2,320 





Net cash receipts of Govern- 





























aaa 532) 380 226 164 54| —471 
Add: Interest accrued ........- 51 66 7 110 147 135 
Total addition to fund 583 446 303 274 201); —336 
Fund at end of year ?_.......-. 2,013] 2,450] 2,762] 3,846) 5,064) 4,305 
1 Presented by Secretary Morgenthau in his testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee, March 24, 1939. 
§ Fund at end of year 1939 is estimated to be $1,430 million. 


It is clear that the public has sometimes been 
puzzled by the more technical aspects of the 
financing of old-age insurance. Those unaware of 
the nature of actuarial estimates have failed to 
grasp the meaning of the year 1980 and have, 
therefore, misunderstood the meaning of some of 
the figures used to measure the liability under the 
act. In commenting on past and proposed provi- 
sions for the old-age reserve account, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
testified before the Ways and Means Committee 
on March 30 as follows: 

The reserve system, in essence, consists of two aspects: 
It is an attempt to show on the Government books the 


true situation as regards the operation of this old-age 
insurance system. Secondly, it is an attempt to budget 
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the costs over a long period of years of this old-age insurance 
system. 

I have said many times, and I say again, that I think 
both from a bookkeeping standpoint and from the budget- 
ing standpoint the reserve system is sound. That is 
entirely separate, however, from the question of the pat- 
tern of benefits and the question of how those benefits 
shall be paid; but because of misunderstanding concerning 
the reserve system, it has failed largely in its purpose in 
presenting to the American people a fair picture of the 
financial aspects of this old-age insurance system, and it has 
failed, apparently, to impress many people with the sort 
of budgeting that is provided. 

I have never said that I consider that the reserve system 
is the sole way that a system of old-age insurance can be 
constructed. There are other ways of showing on the 
books of the Government the true financial picture, and 
other ways of budgeting the cost of the old-age insurance 
system. 

I think, however, any system must carry out the objec- 
tives of the reserve system, that is, to show annually to 
each Congress the true picture, not only of the costs that 
you are incurring in a particular year, but the cost that 
you are likely to incur in all the years to come. 

And, secondly, I think there should be thought given at 
this time to some system of budgeting those costs, not 
only in the present fiscal year but for all of the years to 
come. 

But I say that this question of bookkeeping and of 
budgeting is a separate question from what pattern of 
benefits you will provide and whether you will liberalize 
benefits in the early years or not. 


There may, therefore, be a real advantage in the 
proposed method of depositing contributions in a 
trust fund and of focusing the emphasis of those 
concerned with safeguarding the plan more on the 
years just ahead and less on the period of maturity 
some forty years hence. The effect of the pro- 
posals would be to abandon a special theory as to 
the premium necessary to finance insurance pay- 
ments in the distant future. What may be gained 
is a more widespread understanding of the method 
of handling contributions and benefits now and in 
the years just ahead. 
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PUBLIC AID FOR THE CARE OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN IN THEIR OWN HOMES, 1932-38 


Dorotnuy R. BucKLIN* 


Unper THE provisions of the Social Security Act, 
Federal grants-in-aid for the care of dependent 
children in their own homes first became available 
in February 1936. Prior to this time, aid to de- 
pendent children, or mothers’ aid as it was then 
commonly called, was financed only from State and 
local funds ' under State mothers’-aid laws. The 
first of these laws was passed in 1911, and by 1936 
all but two States had enacted such legislation. 
Federal grants-in-aid have supplemented State and 
local funds and have provided considerable stimu- 
lus to the development of programs for aid to 
dependent children in the States. 

Some perspective on this development in the 3 
years that Federal funds have been available is 
supplied by a comparison of the status of the 
program in 1936, 1937, and 1938 with that in the 
4 years 1932 through 1935. It should be remem- 
bered that the years 1932 through 1935 were 
years of severe depression and of acute need for 
the relief of unemployment. During the second 
half of 1933 and in 1934 and 1935, Federal funds 
for emergency relief were granted to the States 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Stringency of State and local funds for mothers’ 
aid and the availability of Federal funds for emer- 
gency relief retarded the growth of the mothers’- 
aid program in this period. Many families eligible 
for mothers’ aid under State laws were cared for 
from emergency relief funds, however, rather than 
from funds specially designated for mothers’ aid. 

Under the Social Security Act Federal funds for 
aid to dependent children may be provided to the 
States in an amount equal to one-third of the 
costs of the program exclusive of amounts by which 
payments exceed $18 with respect to one dependent 
child and $12 with respect to each other dependent 
child in the same home. Participation in the 
program under the provisions of the Social Security 

*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. 
1 Public aid for dependent children in their own homes provided from 
State and local funds only is called “‘mothers’ aid” in accordance with ter- 
minology most cominonly used in State laws enacted prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act. Similar aid provided from Federal, State, and local 
funds or from Federal and State funds under State plans approved by the 


Social Security Board is called “aid to dependent children” in accordance 
with the terminology used in the Social Security Act. 
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Act is entirely voluntary with the States. Federal] 
grants may be made to a State, however, only if 
the State plan is approved by the Social Security 
Board as meeting the requirements of the Social 
Security Act. Two of these requirements are 
that aid to dependent children must be available 
in all political subdivisions and that there must be 
State financial participation in the program. 


Table 1.—Number of States having laws for mothers’ 
aid or for aid to dependent children, number in 
which payments to recipients were made, and num- 
ber in which Federal funds were used, in the conti- 
nental United States, by years, 1932-38 











Number of States '— 
Year In which , 
payments | pA 
With laws | to recipi- fun nee 
ents were =r" 
made 
1932. 46 42 
aa 46 2 
lciivacuisitalsinduiamncadiuenninid 46 42 
1935 _ . 47 41 
1936 _ . EST aD 47 45 27 
1937 _ . cecilia ‘ dictate . 49 45 | 38 
Se eee satel 49 48 4l 











! Includes District of Columbia. 
ua for aid to dependent children were not available prior to 

Until Federal grants-in-aid became available, 
the limited extent of State financial participation 
placed responsibility for administering and financ- 
ing the mothers’-aid program with the political sub- 
divisions in most States.? Wide variation existed 
among the States with respect to the proportion 
of local units granting mothers’ aid and the 
adequacy of the funds provided. As a result of 
the requirements in the Social Security Act the 
program has necessarily become State-wide in 
operation in all States receiving Federal grants-in- 
aid, and in these States the base of financial 
support has been broadened by increased expendi- 
tures from State and local funds as well as by 
Federal financial participation. 


1 For a discussion of the extent of State participation in mothers’-aid pro- 


grams prior to the passage of the Social Security Act, see Bucklin, Dorothy R., 
and Lynch, John M., “Administration of Aid to Dependent Children and 
Mothers’ Aid in December 1937,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 (De- 


cember 1938), pp. 19-26. 
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In order to measure the extent of the program 
for mothers’ aid in 1932-35 and the subsequent 
development, under the stimulus of Federal 
grants-in-aid, of the program for aid to dependent 
children, it is necessary to trace not only the 


growth in the number of States making provision 


for this type of assistance but also the expansion 


in the number of local administrative units making 


payments, the amounts expended, and the numbers 
of families and children aided. 


Table 2.—Number of counties or other local jurisdictions authorized to administer mothers’ aid or aid to dependent 
children in the continental United States in 1938; number reporting mothers’-aid grants, June 30, 1931; num- 
ber reporting mothers’-aid payments in 1932-35; ‘and change from 1932 to 1935 in the number reporting pay- 


ments, by States 



























































Number of counties or other local jurisdictions— 
Change from 
1932 to 1935 in 
Authorized to Reporting payments in— — of 
State administer Reporting ps ~ or 
mothers’ aid | mothers’-aid ot ai —_ 
or aid to grants, June jurisd - ons 
dependent 30, 1931! 1932 1933 1934 1935 reporting 
children in 1938 payments 
} 
Total, 49 States 3, 464 ‘te , Siete ; . By ae 
Total, 40 States * 2, 897 1, 632 | , 595 1, 576 i | Reeder) at 
Alabama ?- . GE Encousedaseadh : | SERA A 
Arizona. . 14 14 14 | 14 14 14 None 
Arkansas .. 75 13 0} 0 0 0 None 
California * 58 57 57 57 57 57 None 
Colorado 63 42 () (‘) (*) (‘) (*) 
Connecticut... ~ (5) s S s 8 None 
Delaware_.__. abe 3 3 3 3 3 3 None 
District of Columbia i 1 1 1 1 1 1 None 
Florida 67 41 (4) 45 (4) (4) (4) 
Georgia ? 159 : PO See Meee Sr Ee 
Idaho. . - 44 38 41 39 38 34 —7 
Illinois ¢. 102 91 97 07 92 91 —6 
Indiana -. EE 92 70 69 69 68 69 None 
Iowa... 99 98 99 7 7 93 —6 
Kansas. 105 7 32 37 38 37 33 —4 
Kentucky : 120 1 1 2 2 2 +1 
Louisiana. . ud 64 7 (‘) (‘) (‘) (*) (‘) 
Maine. ...... - 16 (5) 16 16 16 16 None 
Maryland 24 7 7 | 7 s 8 +1 
Massachusetts : 351 (8) $211 | § 221 $218 5231 +20 
Michigan ¢ ze 83 81 80 | 68 847 52 —28 
Minnesota * : 87 85 83 | 7 77 7 —6 
Mississippi : 82 3 0 | 0 0 0 None 
Missouri. . 115 711 2 2 2 2 None 
Montana 56 7 46 50 49 4y 4y —1 
Nebraska - - ; 93 82 83 81 82 82 —1 
Nevada. 17 713 (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
New Hampshire 10 () 10 10 10 10 None 
New Jersey 21 21 21 21 21 21 None 
New Mexico 31 0 0 0 0 0 None 
New York __. 58 49 48 47 48 48 None 
North Carolina 100 81 87 78 7 7 —10 
North Dakota 53 744 0 0 0 0 None 
Ohio... 88 88 88 88 88 88 None 
Oklahoma 77 48 61 47 44 45 —16 
Oregon 36 727 34 34 34 34 None 
Pennsylvania : 67 57 58 57 55 59 +1 
Rhode Island | 39 (5) 5 26 526 5 26 §25 —l 
South Carolina ? 46 : ‘ SS ee ee 
South Dakota * 69 7 63 64 65 64 63 -1 
Tennessee _. 95 2 2 2 2 None 
Texas... 254 723 2 2 2 2 None 
Utah ‘ 29 15 (‘) 15 17 17 (4) 
Vermont. 14 (5) 14 14 14 14 None 
Virginia 124 3 34 34 62 77 +43 
Washington 39 39 39 39 39 39 None 
West Virginia 55 17 24 (*) 4 0 ~24 
Wisconsin 71 71 71 | 68 63 61 —10 
Wyoming * 23 710 14 15 14 14 None 
' 
1U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Mothers’ Aid, 1981. Bureau Publication 220, ¢ A number of counties did not make reports for the years 1932-35 as follows: 


1933, p. 9. 

? Does not include Alabama, which had no law for mothers’ aid or aid to 
dependent children until 1935; Georgia and South Carolina, which had no 
such law until 1937; and Colorado, Florida, Louisiana, Nevada, Utah, and 
West Virginia, for which data are not available for all years 1932-35. 

4 According to the 1930 census, the population of the 1 county not reporting 
mothers’-aid grants on June 30, 193), or mothers’-aid payments in the years 
1932-35 was 241 

‘ Data not available. 

§ Data not available; aid was available throughout the entire State 
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Illinois, 1 in 1932-35; Michigan, 3 in 1932, 2 in 1933, 1 in 1935; Minnesota, 1 in 
1932; South Dakota, 1 in 1932 and in 1934; Wyoming, 9 in 1932, 8 in 1933, 1 in 
1934 and in 1935, 

’ Aid given was apparently poor relief rather than mothers’ aid in additional 
counties as follows’ Kansas 29, Missouri 13, Montana 6, Nevada 1, North 
Dakota 1, Oregon 2, South Dakota 3, Texas 9, Utah 7, West Virginia 11, 
Wyoming 6. 

§ Estimated by the Social Security Board from information available in 
Haber, William, and Stanchfield, Paul L., The Problem of Economic Insecu- 
rityin Michigan, p.75. August 1936. 
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States in Which Payments Were Made 


In the years 1932-34, mothers’-aid laws were 
on the statute books of all States * except Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. No payments 
were made in these years or in 1935, however, in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, and North 
Dakota. In 1935 a mothers’-aid law was enacted 
by Alabama, although no aid was granted in that 
year, and payments were suspended in West 
Virginia. 

By 1936 State legislation existed in all States 
except Georgia and South Carolina, but no pay- 
ments were made in North Dakota and West 
Virginia. As shown in table 1, Federal grants 
were made to 27 States administering approved 
plans during that year. 

In 1937, with the enactment of laws in Georgia 
and South Carolina, all States had legislation 
authorizing aid in behalf of dependent children. 
Mississippi was the only State in which no pay- 
ments were made in that year. State or State and 
local funds were matched with Federal funds 
under approved plans in 38 States.‘ By the end 
of 1938, 41 States were receiving Federal grants- 
in-aid under approved plans for aid to dependent 
children. 


Local Administrative Units Making Payments 


It is estimated that in the years 1932-35 
mothers’-aid payments were made in approx- 
imately half the 3,464 counties or other local ad- 
ministrative units in the continental United States; 
in the 40 States for which data are available for 
all 4 of these years, payments were made in about 
55 percent. As shown in table 2, in 1932 there 
were only 14 States® in which the program was 
State-wide in operation. By 1935, aid was no 
longer given in all counties in Iowa and Wisconsin, 
and the number of States in which the program 
was State-wide had dropped to 12. In each of 4 
States * containing a total of 584 counties there 
were but 2 local units reporting payments in the 
years 1932-35. 

Between 1932 and 1935 the number of local 
units making payments in the 40 States for which 

+ “State” is used to include the District of Columbia. 

* Hawaii, which also had an approved plan, is not included in this dis- 
i California, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. According to the 1930 census, the population of the 1 


county in California not making payments was 241. 
* Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Chart I.—Payments to recipients of mothers’ aid and 
aid to dependent children from Federal funds and 
from State and local funds in the continental United 
States, 1932-38 (see table 3) 
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totals are shown in table 2 decreased from 1,632 to 
1,601, primarily because of the decline in local 
revenues brought about by the depression and 
because of the availability of State and Federal 
funds for emergency relief. In 22 of the 40 States 
there was no change in the number of local units 
reporting payments; in 5 States’ there was an 
increase of 66 in the number making payments; 
and in 13 States* 97 local units ceased making 
payments between 1932 and 1935. Virginia 
accounted for 43 of the 66 units which were added 
between 1932 and 1935; but, owing to the small 
amount of available funds, the mothers’-aid pro- 
gram was operated for the most part on a demon- 
stration basis. The largest decline in the number 
of local units making payments occurred in Mich- 
igan, where the net decrease between 1932 and 
1935 was 28. In West Virginia, which is not 
included in the total for the 40 States in table 2, 
payments had been discontinued by 1935 in the 24 
counties administering aid in 1932. 

Surveys made in a number of States ° indicate 
that during the period 1932-35 many families 
potentially eligible for mothers’ aid received 
assistance from emergency relief funds and that 
in some States families receiving mothers’ aid 

’ Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

* Idaho, Lilinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


* Florida, Idaho, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, South Dakota, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and W yoming. 
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were transferred to the emergency relief rolls or 
received assistance from emergency relief funds to 
supplement mothers’-aid grants. The rules and 
regulations of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration provided that “direct relief does 
not include relief, where provision is already made 
under existing laws, for widows or their dependents 
and/or aged persons.” ” This ruling did not, of 
course, preclude the granting of general relief to 
needy persons in these groups when there was no 
legal provision for specialized aid, or when State 
or local funds were inadequate to care for all those 
eligible for these types of assistance. 

Specific information about the division of re- 
sponsibility which existed between the agencies 
responsible for the administration of mothers’ aid 
and the State emergency relief administration 
during the FERA period is available for some 
States. It is probable that similar working 


problem.”’ Thus mothers’ aid was reserved for 
families in which the majority of children were 
under 16 years of age and emergency relief for 
families in which the larger number of children 
were 16 or more years of age.” The larger 
counties in Wisconsin shared responsibility with 
the Emergency Relief Administration in the 
same manner.” 

In Utah, taxes levied in a number of counties 
for the payment of mothers’ aid were not collected, 
while in some instances taxes levied for mothers’ 
aid were diverted to other purposes, chiefly to 
participation in the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration program.“ The Delaware Legis- 
lature in November 1932 excluded mothers’-aid 
and old-age assistance cases from participation in 
the unemployment relief program, although sup- 
plemental aid was granted some mothers’-aid 
families in which the children or the mothers 


Table 3.—Mothers’ aid and aid to dependent children in the continental United States, by years, 1932-38 






































Number of recipients ! Number of Payments to recipients * (in thousands) 
wey AB 
whose a 
Median 
r. payments were 
Year made per 1,000 From From State fubobieeees 
Families Children jestimated popu- Total Federal and local 
lation under 16 funds funds 
years of age ? 
. , : act cacaaneeiaed 113, 587 289, 271 (8) 8 EEE aE $42, 573 $0. 27 
SS daiksnidiahalaien 111, 800 282, 752 (5) 5 y SPREE ee 40, 504 27 
ae ° seieatenen 113, 009 279, 792 (4) | a 40, 686 . 26 
aaa REARAG ASE SSS. 116, 817 285, 717 & i 9 eee 41,727 . 26 
== . nbisbeh soe 160, 171 401, 359 4 49, 370 $6, 364 43, 006 .36 
= iiebbh 227, 849 564, 536 16 71, 260 18, 140 53, 120 . 59 
1938... .. : Sechinds 79, 657 684, 282 20 97, 355 25, 965 71, 390 . 76 
1 See table 7, footnote 1 4 Median for States making payments. (See table 6.) 
§ Not computed, because estimates of population under age 16 are not 


? Median for States making payments. (See table 8.) 


§ See table 5, footr l 


arrangements adapted to State and local needs 
and resources were developed in other States also. 

In New Jersey, at the request of the State 
agency responsible for the ‘administration of 
mothers’ aid, the State Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration made payments to mothers’-aid cases 
and was reimbursed later when county funds 
became available." An arrangement in Penn- 
sylvania between the State agency responsible for 
supervising mothers’ assistance and the State 
Emergency Relief Administration provided that 
the emergency agency would accept responsibility 
for the care of ‘families in which unemployment 
rather than widowhood was the predominant 


” Works Progress Administration. Chronology of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Admin‘stration, Research Monograph VI, 1937, p. 8. 
Report of the New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians, 1982-1933. 
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available. 


could show previous employment.’* In Rhode 
Island, however, unemployment relief was with- 
drawn in most cases where a mothers’-aid grant 
was made, regardless of whether children 16 or 
more years of age were included in the family 
group.” 

With the inception of Federal grants-in-aid early 
in 1936 the gradual downward movement in the 
number of local units making payments was 
arrested, and between 1935 and the end of 1938 
the number of local units granting aid increased 

12 Report of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund to the Genera! Assembly of Penn- 
aylvania, 1934, p. 4. 

18 Wisconsin, State Board of Control, Aid to Dependent Children in Wiscon- 
sin, 1918-83, 1934. 

“% Unpublished data. Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. 


1 Rhode Island State Public Welfare Commission, Report of Mothers’ Aid 
Bureau, 1932-33, p. 1, and 1934-35, p. 1. 
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greatly. It is estimated that in 1935 the number 
of counties or other local units in which mothers’ 
aid was available did not exceed 1,850, or approxi- 
mately 53 percent of the total of such units in the 
continental United States."° By December 1938, 
it is estimated, mothers’ aid or aid to dependent 
children was available in about 3,000 local units,” 
or 87 percent of the total. Of the local units in 
which neither mothers’ aid nor aid to dependent 
children was available, 447 or 96 percent were in 
the States of Kentucky, Mississippi, and Texas, 
and the rest were in Illinois, Iowa, and South 
Dakota. 


Payments to Recipients 


The last substantial rise in mothers’-aid pay- 
ments prior to the enactment of the Social Security 
Act occurred in 1932, when payments amounting 
to $42.6 million exceeded those made in 1931 by 
several million dollars."* Little change occurred 
in the total annual amount expended during the 
years 1932-35, as is shown in table 3. Although 
a decrease of $2 million, or about 5 percent, 
occurred from 1932 to 1933, payments increased 
slightly in the next 2 years and in 1935 fell short 
of the 1932 level by less than $1 million. 

During 1936-38, as shown in chart I, a sharp 
upturn in the annual amount of payments oc- 
curred when Federal grants supplemented increased 
amounts of State and local funds for the care of 
dependent children in their own homes. Twenty- 
seven States used Federal funds for aid to de- 
pendent children in 1936, and in that year total 
payments from Federal, State, and local funds 
amounted to $49.4 million, an increase of 18.3 
percent over the total amount expended from 
State and local funds in 1935. Between 1936 and 
1938 the annual amount of payments from all 
sources increased almost twofold, coincident with 


1¢ A total of 1,840 was obtained by adding to the total of 1,601 for 1935, shown 
in table 2, estimates for certain States as follows: Colorado 43: Florida 45; 
Louisiana 1; Nevada 16; and 120 additional! local units in Massachusetts and 
14 in Rhode Island, where aid was available although no payments were 
made in December 1935. 

1? The total of 2,998 includes all counties or other local units authorized to 
administer aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board in December 1938 (2,717) and counties or other local 
units administering aid in bebalf of dependent children without Federal 
participation in certain States as follows: Connecticut 8, Illinois 91, lowa 96, 
Kentucky 8, Nevada 17, South Dakota 60, and Texas 1. 

1#U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Mothers’ Aid, 1931. Bureau Publication 220, 
1933, p. 28. Expenditures for grants during the year ended June 30, 1931. 
amounted to $33,885,487. Owing to lack of comparability in the data received 
from certain States, the exact amount of the increase hetween 1931 and 1932 
cannot be determined. It is estimated to have been at least $6 million. 
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Chart Il.—Amount expended per inhabitant for pay. 
ments to recipients of mothers’ aid and aid to de. 
pendent children in 1938 compared with largest 
annual amount expended per inhabitant for pay. 
ments to recipients of mothers’ aid in the years 
1932-35 (see table 6) 
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1932-35! 1938 
100 =. ° ° So. 00 =—150 200 250 
UTAH 205 
ARIZONA 1.66 
MARYLAND 1.64 
IDAHO 161 
WISCONSIN 150 
MASSACHUSETTS 1.42 r 
NEW YORK 135 } 
INDIANA 132 | 
WASHINGTON 1.26 
MONTANA 1.22 | 
MICHIGAN 114 | 
oc 1.06 
LOUISIANA 104 
OKLAHOMA 1.03 
NEBRASKA 97 
CALIFORNIA 92 
NEW MEXICO 92 
MINNESOTA 91 
WYOMING 91 
NEW JERSEY 69 
RHODE ISLAND 80 
WEST VIRGINIA 78 
KANSAS 77 
OHIO 76 
TENNESSEE 73 
PENNSYLVANIA 71 
DELAWARE 71 
MAINE 70 | 
OREGON 59 
SOUTH DAKOTA 55 
NORTH DAKOTA 52 | 
CONNECTICUT 5! 
MISSOURI 37 
SOUTH CAROLINA .36 
NORTH CAROLINA .36 
NEVAD/ 34 
GEORGIA 34 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 32 
ALABAMA 32 
1OWA 29 
ILLINOIS 26 | 
ARKANSAS 25 
VERMONT 24 
FLORIDA 17 
VIRGINIA 03 
KENTUCKY 03 
TEXAS tT | 
tRepresents largest annual amount expended per inhabitant in the years 


1932-35. 
t Less than | cent. 


an increase to 41 in the number of States admin- 
istering Federal funds. Table 4 shows, for each 
State, the relative shares of total payments for 
aid to dependent children or mothers’ aid pro- 
vided from Federal and from State and local 
funds in each of these years. 

Federal grants have stimulated a large increase 
in the amount of State and local funds expended 
for aid to dependent children. This is apparent 
from the fact that between 1935, the last year 
before Federal funds became available, and 1938 
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State and local funds expended for mothers’ aid 
and for aid to dependent children increased 71 
percent. All but a negligible portion of this in- 
crease occurred in the States administering Fed- 
eral funds. Of the 41 States administering Fed- 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of payments to re- 
cipients of mothers’ aid and aid to dependent chil- 
dren by sources of funds, by States, 1936-38! 

















1936 1937 1938 

State | Fed. | State Fed- | State Fed- | State 

eral | 2nd eral and eral and 

funds | local funds local fund local 

unds | tunds | "45 | funds | ‘Y"¢5 | funds 
Total___- 12.9 87.1 25. 5 74.5 26.7 73.3 
Alabama. -- | 30.3 69.7 33.3 66. 7 33. 3 66.7 
Ss } 31.1) 68.9 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Arkansas... ...- | 30.3 69.7 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
California... | 126] 87.4 7.2| 72.8 7.0 73.0 
Colorado... | 31.2 68. 8 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Connecticut . - 100. 0 as lL) 100.0 
Delaware 16. 7 83.3 32.8 67.2 32.0 68.0 
District of Columbia 26.5) 73.5 27.0 73.0 27.0 73.0 
Florida....... | SRG tines 100. 0 12.5 87.5 
Georgia.... | ‘ 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Idaho......- | sos! o72} 333] 667! 333 66.7 
Illinois ‘ |) ae BD Eeadances 100.0 
Indiana. --.-. 11.8 88. 2 31.5 68.5 31.2 68.8 
Iowa : 100.0 : oe 100.0 
Kansas --- ...-| 100.0 30.1 69.9 31.0 69.0 
Kentucky ___. | | ~  ) oa eh 100.0 
Louisiana 2.2) 67.8 33. 1 66.9 32.0 68.0 
Maine. _. | 27.3 72.7 28.5 71.5 28.0 72.0 
Maryland 33.3 | 66.7 33.3 66.7 33.0 67.0 
Massachusetts 16.7 | 83.3 22.0 78. 19.0 81.0 
Michigan | 10. 6 | 89.4 26.0 74.0 25.0 75.0 
Minnesota 100.0 10.7 89.3 27.3 72.7 

Mississippi ti (ee 0 ates 0 
Missouri. . | 100.0 s ..| 100.0 33.3 66.7 
Montana. | 100.0 23.4 76.6 33.3 66.7 
Nebraska 28.1 71.9 33.4 66. 6 33.3 66.7 
Nevada ) | 100. 0 = 100.0 
New Hampshire 31.4] 68.6 33. 2 66.8 32. 4 67.6 
New Jersey -.. 23.7} 76.3 32.7 67.3 32.0 68.0 
New Mexico 32.7) 67.3] 325] 67.5] 32.5 67.5 
New York 100.0] 19.0] 81.0] 21.0 79.0 
North Carolina 100. 0 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
North Dakota. . | 0 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Ohio : 14.7 85.3 28.3 6 26.6 73.4 
Oklahoma 33.0 67.0 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Oregon 100.0 20.0 80.0 27.0 73.0 
Pennsylvania 14.2] 85.8 33.3 66.7 33. 3 66.7 
Rhode Island } 100.0 21.6 78.4 25. 5 74.5 
South Carolina al 33.3] 66.7] 33.3 66.7 
South Dakota 100.0 ddudbasei i | ae 100.0 
Tennessee . . 100.0 30.6 69.4 33.3 66.7 
_ ase | | Re t.., 100.0 s 100. 0 
Utah._.__. | 32. 3 67.7 33.3 66.7 29.5 70.5 
Vermont 27.8 72.2 | 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Virginia 100.0 |... 100.0 20.8 79.2 
Washington 32. 4 67.6 | 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
West Virginia 0 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 
Wisconsin . | 25.7) 74.3 26. 3 73.7 28.0 72.0 
Wyoming 33.3) 66.7 33.3 66.7 33.3 66.7 














! See footnotes on table 5, 


eral funds in 1938, 34 made mothers’-aid payments 
in 1935. The amounts expended from State and 
local funds for aid to dependent children in 1938 
exceeded those for mothers’ aid in 1935 in all but 
1 of these 34 States—New Jersey. Furthermore, 
increased payments from State and local funds in 
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these 33 States accounted for almost 90 percent 
of the total increase in State and local funds which 
occurred between 1935 and 1938. The remainder 
of the increase in State and local funds between 
1935 and 1938 occurred in seven States * which 
initiated programs for aid to dependent children 
after Federal funds became available, and in 
Connecticut and South Dakota—2 of the 8 States 
which did not administer Federal funds for aid 
to dependent children in 1938. 

Marked variations exist among the States with 
respect to the stage of development of the program 
both during the years 1932-35 and from 1936 
through 1938. The aggregate data for all States 
operating programs for assistance to children in- 
dicate relative stability in the program in the 
earlier period and a rapid growth in the later 
period. Diverse developments in individual 
States underlie the composite picture, as is shown 
in table 5. It may be noted that the programs 
in seven States,”' including five of the New Eng- 
land States, showed a steady growth throughout 
the entire period 1932-38. That States may 
have difficulty in providing the funds necessary 
to maintain the gains made under the Social 
Security Act during the last 3 years is suggested 
by the fact that in 1938 four States™ reported 
small decreases in total payments to recipients of 
aid to dependent children. 

A further indication of the uneven development 
of programs for mothers’ aid and for aid to de- 
pendent children may be obtained from a com- 
parison of the annual amounts expended per in- 
habitant in the several States. In making such 
comparisons it must be recognized that, even if 
all States provided assistance to all eligible children 
commensurate with their needs, differences still 
would occur between States in amounts expended 
per inhabitant because of the variations among 
States in the proportion of children eligible, in the 
extent of their unmet needs, and in living costs. 
It is reasonable to assume, however, that had 
each State fully met its responsibility for caring 

1® Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

” Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 

| Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, 


and Vermont. 
# Arkansas, District of Columbia, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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Table 5.—Payments to recipients of mothers’ aid and aid to dependent children from Federal funds and from 
State and local funds in the continental United States, by States, 1932-38! 


[In thousands] 





State and local funds 


Federal funds and State and local funds 





















































Y | 
ear | First month 1936 1937 193 
State original | for which ” 
— Federal funds a 
phen y were used 1932 1933 1934 1935 State State State 
Pas Total | Federal and Total Federal; and Total | Federal] and 
funds | local funds | local funds | local 
funds funds funds 
sguieeenncenineaciaial $42, 573 |$40, 504 |$40, 686 |$41, 727 |$49, 370 | $6, 364 |$43, 006 |$71, 260 |$18, 140 |$53, 120 |$97, 355 |$25, 965 | $71, 399 
Sf Be ees Se A eiitaiinads 0 614 186 428 713 238 7 929 309 620 
June 1936__.. 24 19 21 20 152 7 105 442 147 295 683 227 455 
0 0 0 0 156 601 200 401 508 149 339 
772 2,782 | 4,047] 1,102] 2,945] 5,638] 1,522] 4116 
99 307 1, 162 387 75 1, 346 448 898 
706 778 _ _—_—_ 852 888 - 888 
93 93 151 50 102 185 “59 128 
147 488 67 183 494 663 179 484 
222 259 |) as 261 288 36 253 
iebeiaindaineba 232 77 155 1, 048 349 699 
257 699 233 466 793 2h4 529 
1, 950 A , -| 1,941 2,016 |. : 2,016 
323 | 2,747 866 | 1,881 | 4,587] 1,431 3, 156 
600 .—p : 657 744 744 
42 254 77 178] 1,434 445 990 
109 106 as 98 
196 | 1,77 586 | 1,186] 2,211 08 1, 503 
355 559 159 399 604 169 435 
: 1,074 | 2,150 716 | 1,434] 2,745 90f 1, 839 
Apr. 1936..-- 2, 602 2, 746 2, 916 3, 203 3, 349 559 2, 791 4, 526 906 3, 531 6, 258 1, 195 5, 003 
Aug. 1936....| 3,484 | 3,046] 2,750} 2,509] 2,214 234 1,980 | 4,418] 1,149] 3,269] 5, 524 1, 381 4,143 
Sept. 1937...] 1,313} 1,310] 1,273] 1,375] 1,570 |........ 1, 57 1, 721 183 | 1,538 | 2,414 650] 1.7 
(a 0 0 0 0 9 25 95 *20 0 as 0 0 0 
Jan. 1938._.. 100 92 91 109 | 112 141 : 141 1, 474 $91 983 
Apr. 1937... 264 248 230 225 224 oan 224 359 84 275 656 218 437 
Apr. 1936__.. 326 286 277 297 483 136 347 | 1,122 375 747 | 1,325 441 883 
_ Sea 47 45 45 46 | Saas 56 47 47 34 34 
Feb. 1936__.. 65 75 90 95 139 44 95 152 51 102 162 53 110 
Apr. 1936....| 3,717 | 3,274 | 3,072 | 3,062) 3,238 767 | 2-471 3, 606 1,179 | 2,427] 3,8 1, 237 2, 628 
June 1936_. 0 0 0 0 9s 32 326 106 220 | 387 126 261 
May 1937_..| 12,679 | 11,731 | 12,020 | 12,189 | 12, 388 12,388 | 13,217 | 2,516 | 10,701 | 17, 448 64 13, 784 
July 1937... 82 70 59 6] | ary 62 257 a 171 1, 275 425 | 850 
Oct. 1937.... 0 0 0 0 0 ae 0 is 6 | 12 | S71 | ‘ 247 
July 1936....] 2,022 | 2,077] 2,085 | 2,095] 2,391 351 | 2,039] 4,001 1,134 | 2,866] 5,088) 1 3. 735 
Apr. 1936. 140 105 il4 125 657 217 440 | 1,629 542] 1,086] 2, 636 | 878 1, 75 
regon June 1937... 265 269 261 267 288 288 325 65 2n0 | AO | 163 440 
Pennsylvania__..... 1913 Aug. 1936....| 3,790 | 3,630 | 3,520 | 3,600] 3,649 518 | 3,131 | 6,091 2, 028 4,063 | 7,265] 2,419 4, 346 
Rhode Island. ...... 1923 Jan. 1937.... 253 262 324 352 oe 352 465 100 3h4 | 12 | . 404 
1937 SS AR RS SRA Sa RS le 85 ye 57 | AR | 227 | 4M 
1913 i ididindes iil 355 342 321 344 330 330 385 B85 4 380 
1915 July 1937 60 59 7 7 | or 73 470 144 | 32 2,112 1, 408 
__ gy f . @eaaeeenem 49 43 43 42 40 40 35 a5 | 12 12 
1913 Mar. 1936 100 85 82 119 550 178 372 53 284 | 9 1, 750 
1917 |. 35 42 47 49 70 19 1) 2 27 | 54 | él 
1918 Sept. 1938 _. 2 14 2 32 46 46; 3) os 16 64 
1913 Feb. 1936.. 633 605 574 589 | 1,316 426 890 | 2,179 726 | 1,453 | 2,098 699 | 1,398 
1915 | Jan. 1937... 78 47 1 0 0 0 861 287 574] 1, 464 423 | 977 
1913 Feb. 1936 2,406 | 2,181 | 2,004] 2,115] 2,793 719 | 2,074 | 3,588 45 | 2,643] 4,394] 1,230] 3,164 
i eee Ee 40 3: 2 38 146 49 97 233 78 155 | 214 | 71 | 143 
i | 
































1 Figures represent yments to recipients, exclusive of administrative 
expense, and were either reported to or estimated by the Social Security 
B . Reports for 12-month periods other than a calendar year have been 
adjusted to cover the calendar year. Distribution by source of funds for 
1936-38 is partly estimated. 

1 Figures for 1932-35 do not include some payments made in Colorado and 
in Louisiana, and for 1936-38 do not include appreciable amounts of pay- 
ments made in Michigan and in Nebraska. 

3 Payments were made in behalf of a small number of children cared for in 
oe = homes, but the State had no program for aid to dependent children 
until 1936. 

4 The original act was declared unconstitutional, and another law was 
enacted in 1917. 

§ Figures for 1932-35 are for Denver County (Denver) ey A and probably 
represent about half the amount of payments made in the 

Did not administer aid to dependent children in ty under a plan ap- 
proved in accordance with iss V of the Social Securit 

’ Figures for 1932 through May 1936 are for Caddo orish (Shreveport) 
It is believed that the amounts of payments in other parts of the 
State for this period were very small. 

* Figures for the last 5 months of 1936 and for 1937-38 do not include appre- 
ciable amounts of payments administered through the county probate courts 
jn certain counties under the mothers’-aid law. 
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* Payments were made for the first 3 months of 1936, and Federal funds 
were used for February and March. 

1” Only Jackson County (Kansas City) and St. Louis City mac 
in 1932-37. 

The law for Jackson County (Kansas City) and St. 
enacted in 1911. 

” Figures for the last 9 months of 1936 and for 1937-38 do not include appre- 
ciable amounts of payments from local funds administered under the State 
mothers’-pension law. 

18 Figures for 1932-37 and for the first 6 months of 1938 include (1) payments 
in behalf of children cared for under the act to provide home life for dependent 
children, and (2) payments in behalf of children legally committed to the 
care of the State Board of Children’s Guardians who were placed with rela- 
tives enumerated under title [V of the Social Security Act. Figures for the 
last 6 months of 1938 do not include payments in behalf of children in the 
latter group. 

4 Figures for 1936-38 do not include small amounts of payments from local 
funds administered under the State mothers’-aid law. 

18 Only 2 counties, Shelby (Memphis) and Knox (Knoxville), 
ments during the period 192 through July 1937. 

1¢ Only 2 counties, Harris (Houston) and Dallas (Dallas), made payments 
during 1932-37, and only Dallas County during 1938. 
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Chart IlI.—Recipients of mothers’ aid and aid to de- 
pendent children in the continental United States 
in December of each year, 1932-38 (see table 3) 
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_ for dependent children in 1938, the range in 


annual expenditures per inhabitant would have 
been far less than the actual range from 0 to $2.05. 

Eventually it may be possible to set a minimum 
figure at which expenditures per inhabitant must 
be maintained in order to support the presumption 
that an adequate program exists, but in the ab- 
sence of such a standard the median amount per 
inhabitant for the country as a whole provides a 
less exact measuring rod. It is more than likely 
that such a desirable minimum would exceed the 
median amount of 76 cents spent in 1938; whether 
it would exceed the highest amount spent, $2.05, 
is a matter of conjecture. 

The median amount spent per inhabitant in 
States making payments in behalf of dependent 
children in their own homes was 27 cents in 1932 
and remained practically unchanged in the next 
3 years, as shown in table 6. In each of the years 
1936-38 the median expenditure per inhabitant 
increased substantially. In chart II the annual 
amount spent per inhabitant in each State in 1938 
is compared with the highest annual amount 
spent per inhabitant in any year from 1932 through 
1935. 

All 25 States which made payments at a rate 
equal to or above the median of 76 cents in 1938 
were administering Federal funds for aid to de- 
pendent children under the Social Security Act. 
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Thirteen * of these States spent at a rate equal to 
or above the 1932 median amount of 27 cents per 
inhabitant during one or more years of the period 
1932-35. Among the remaining 11 States which 
exceeded the median in 1938, New Mexico had 
made no payments until 1936; 6 States * previ- 
ously had made payments amounting to less than 
10 cents per inhabitant; Indiana and Wyoming, 
from 10 to 19 cents; and Nebraska and Utah, from 
20 to 29 cents. In 1938 the rate of expenditure 
in four States * was more than twice as large as 
the median for all States making payments. 

Of the 23 States spending less than the median 
amount in 1938, 4% made payments falling only 
slightly below that rate. Fifteen States made 
payments at a rate of less than 40 cents per 
inhabitant in 1938; of these, 5” did not administer 
Federal funds for aid to dependent children dur- 
ing 1938, and in Florida and Virginia Federal 
funds were available for only part of the year. 
In the remaining 8 * of these 23 States, Federal 
funds had been available for a year or more, but 
there was a shortage of State or State and local 
funds available for Federal matching. 


Number of Recipients 


The numbers of families and children receiving 
mothers’ aid in the country as a whole varied only 
slightly during the years 1932-35. At the close 
of 1932, mothers’-aid payments were made in 
behalf of approximately 289,300 dependent chil- 
dren in 113,600 families. As shown in tables 3 
and 7, both the number of families and the num- 
ber of children aided were less at the end of the 
following year. By the end of 1934 the number of 
families had increased slightly from 1933, although 
the number of children granted aid showed a 
further decline. The number of children aided 
at the close of 1935 was less than in 1932, but over 
the same period there was a net increase of 2.8 
percent in the number of families. The decline 
in the number of children assisted is primarily 
” #8 California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. Complete data for the years 1932-35 are not available for 
Colorado, which is included in the number of States making payments 
above the median in 1938. 

* Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 
% Arizona, Idaho, Maryland, and Utah. 

% Delaware, Maine, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

7 Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Nevada, and Texas. 


* Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Oaro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
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attributable to a large decrease in the number of 
children granted aid per family in Michigan. In 
that State the number of children aided per 
family declined from 2.7 in 1933 to 2.2 in 1935.” 
The marked increase in the numbers of families 
and children aided in the years 1936 through 1938, 
as shown in chart ITI, reflects the extension of the 
program after Federal funds were made available. 


* Michigan, State Welfare Department, Mothers’ Pensions in Michigan, 
[1934]. On p. 8 of this report the following statement is made: ‘Many judges 
have established the policy of paying grants only to 3 or 4 children although 
the mother may have 6 or 9 children of pension age.”’ 


Table 6.—Annual amount per inhabitant expended for 


payments to recipients of mothers’ aid and aid to 
dependent children, by States, 1932-38! 











State 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
Median for States mak- 
ing ts 7__ $0. 27 |$0. 27 |$0. 26 |$0. 26 |$0.36 |$0.59 | $0. 76 
0 Ee a a So -00; .21] .25 .32 
i htinedimosconumteccets .06) .05 05 .05 .37 | 1.07 1. 66 
SE .00; .00; .00; .0O; .11 29 - 25 
ST innnccccescccesscas .42| .47 .52 . 56 .52) .66 -92 
SE iticiiincnbonintmninas ® | @® 1] @ 1] @ |] .42/ 108] 12 
ST -40| .42] .41] .41] .45] .49 51 
TS .38 | .37| .37] .36) .43] .58 71 
District of Columbia... .. -- -26) .27| .2%] .26] 1.07) 1.08 1.06 
TT -19] .14] .15] .15] .16] .16 .17 
ow, SE Ts ee ae ee See 08 34 
ES 31 2B] .B 25 .79 | 1.42 1. 61 
(“se SSSSSSNS .B .25 -27 .% - 25 -25 -3 
Indiana........... .10 .10 .10 -10 .10 .79 1.32 
ieesenenese 82] .32] .20] .31] .24] .26 .29 
L citieheneceeseashooee . 05 .04 03 .02 .02 .14 7 
cae .02; .02; .02| .03 .04 .04 .08 
eccce ® 1) (*) (*) -344] .83] 1.04 
4 .36 .40 .8 .57 . 65 .70 
i iicdussetasceseosus .0 .06 .07 .07 .96 |) 1.28 1.64 
Massachusetts_.............- -60| .64| .67| .73| .76) 1.02] 1.42 
ee .73 | .64] .80] .55 |) £46) $91) 91.14 
St intesuscecesscsess -80) .50| .48] .52] .60/] .65 91 
IAL AS 00} .00] .00/} .00| .01] .00} .00 
Missouri_....... 038 | .02] .02] .08/] .03| .04 .37 
TT .49 . 4 .- .42 42 .67 1.22 
tinesesecececscoces -4] .21] .2] .22)] ©3557) © 82] £97 
A -499|) .46|] .46]| .47 56") .46 34 
New Hampshire. .........._- -13] .15{| .18] .19 27 | .30 32 
ST 8&9 .78 ann oan 75 8 89 
New Merxico................- 00; .00] .00] .00 ae sa 92 
i 99] .92] .O4] .04 06}1.02| 1.35 
North Carolina.............. .02]} .02] .02] .02 02] .07 36 
North Dakota. .............. -00} .00| .00}] .00 00} .03 52 
SE a 0 .31 31 .31 36 . 8 . 76 
 tntndunndwnccceked 06 | .04] .04] .05 |) 7.26) °.64/°1.03 
i cncesmanas -27| .27 | .2%] .26 2) .32 . 9 
Pennsylvania................ -38| .37] .35| .36 36 | .60 71 
Rhode Island. ............... 37 .38 -42| .48 52 . 68 80 
AGERE SEE AT SS We .04 36 
South Dakota................ 51 49 46; .53O| .48/ .56 55 
Eee 02 02 03 . 03 .02 .16 .73 
, ———ccemnes 01 01 01; .01; .O1] .01] © 
| =e . 20 16 16 -23 | 1.07 | 1.64 2.065 
Vermont......... 11 —) oat caen «ae 4 
Virginia... ...... (*) (*) 01; .01/] .O1] .02 03 
Washington... .............. 40} .38 .36| .80/1.31 | 1.26 
West Virginia................ 04 | .03 01; .00] .00| .46 78 
ae 82} .75 72) .73| .96/ 1.23] 1.50 
, ac a 17| .15] .13] .16] .63] .99 91 


























1 Does not include administrative expense. Rates based on amount o 
yments shown in table 5 and on total population estimated by the U. 8. 

ureau of the Census, as of July 1 of each year, except for 1938 which is based 

on estimated co as of July 1, 1937. 

2 Does not include Colorado, 1932-35. 

3 See table 5, footnote 5. 

4 Less than 1 cent. 

5 See table 5, footnote 9. 

* See tabled, footnote 13. 

1 See table 5, footnote 15. 





Increases also occurred, however, in some States 
administering this type of aid without Feder] 
participation. For December 1938 as compared 
with December 1935, both the number of families 
receiving mothers’ aid or aid to dependent chil. 
dren and the number of children granted aid had 
more than doubled. 

The estimated number of children in whose 
behalf mothers’ aid or aid to dependent children 
was granted has been related to the estimated 
population under 16 years of age, and a compari- 
son of the number of children so assisted in De. 
cember (or some other specified month) of 1935 
and in December 1938 is shown by States in chart 
IV. Like the annual amounts expended per in- 
habitant, the rates showing the number of children 
assisted per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age would be more significant if an accepted 
minimum standard had been developed with 
which they could be compared. In lieu of such a 
standard the median for all States making pay- 
ments in 1935 and 1938 has been used as the basis 
of comparison.” 

Between 1935 and 1938 the median rate of the 
number of children aided per 1,000 estimated 
population under 16 years of age rose from 8 to 20, 
as shown in table 8. In 1935, the range in rates in 
the 41 States making payments was from less 
than 1 child per 1,000 in Louisiana and Texas to 20 
in New Jersey and South Dakota. All States 
except Mississippi made payments for mothers’ 
aid or aid to dependent children in 1938, and in 
that year the range in rates of the number of 
children aided was from less than 1 child per 1,000 
in Texas to 46 in Arizona and Maryland. 

Of the 25 States ®™ in which the proportion of 
children aided in December 1938 was equal to or 
above the median of 20 per 1,000 estimated popu- 
lation under 16, all except South Dakota admin- 
istered Federal funds for that month. Ten of 
these States * fell below the median of 8 per 1,000 
in 1935, and New Mexico and West Virginia made 


* No comparison can be made between the ranking of a State according to 
amounts expended per inhabitant and the ranking according to the number 
of children granted aid per 1,000 population under 16, not only because the 
rates are based on two different population bases but also because the figures 
on payments used in the computations cover the entire year, and the figures 
on numbers of children, only one month. 

® Includes Colorado which is not shown in chart III, and Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and W yoming. 

® Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wyoming. 
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Table 7.—Number of recipients of mothers’ aid and aid to dependent children in the continental United States, by 
States, in a specified month in the years 1932-38 ! 



























































1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
State 
Fam- | Chil- | Fam- | Chil- | Fam- | Chil- | Fam- | Chil- | Fam- | Chil- | Fam- | Chil- | Fam- | Chil- 
ilies dren ilies dren ilies dren ilies dren ilies dren ilies dren ilies dren 
SS .}113, 587 |289, 271 |111, 800 |282, 752 |113, 009 |279, 792 |116, 817 [285,717 |160,171 |401, 359 |227, 869 |564, 536 [279,657 | 684, 282 
BED, . .coccccccccccncc ces scceessoonccecsiancagess|oocnsanelscessccusnebessdincaaenen 0 0 | 5,316 | 15,672) 5,120 | 15,149] 5,573 | 16,514 
Arizona.... a z 160 500 85 310 110 380 105 390 953 886 1,413 | 4,184] 2,010 5, 045 
“=a 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4,044 | 11,200; 4, 13, 167 | 4,068; 11,186 
California ..... 5,660 | 13,480 | 6,480 | 15,070 | 7,180 | 16,470 | 7,940 | 18,220) 8,875 | 21,076 | 10,892 | 27,050 | 12,813 | 31,602 
Colorado ¢..........-..-- 202 525 178 460 187 490 204 530 | 2,252] 5,995 | 3,204) 8,625] 3,883} 10,020 
Connecticut. --.... 1,156 | 3,007 1,240! 3,195 1,208 | 3,328; 1,321] 3,381 1,340 | 3,321 1,420 | 3,550} 1,350 8, 300 
a 3 837 1 873 352 865 351 862 395 968 459 1,074 471 1, 098 
District of Columbia ...... 181 646 188 660 217 739 197 652 1,317 | 3,645 1, 233 3, 659 1,043 3, 178 
ST : 3,400 | 8,200} 2,564] 6,163 | 2,600] 6,300; 2,600] 6,200 282 | 5,700 270 | 5,675 | 2,201 5, 877 
eee ee es a ee ee Se ee eS ee ee 2,929 | 8,282) 4,582] 12,313 
470 1, 220 420 1, 100 400 | 1,050 380 980 | 1,609} 4,163 2,310| 5,476) 2,689 6, 365 
RST: 7,800 | 19,000 | 7,000 | 16,852 | 6,231 | 15,002 6,955 | 16,480 | 6,000 | 14,400 | 7,500} 17,000} 7,500] 17,000 
TREES SS: 1,242 | 3,773] 1,313 | 3,771] 1,301] 3,936] 1,400] 3,939 | 2,078 | 5,661 | 11,624 | 25,437 | 15,218; 32,000 
aa Ss ; 3, 7,939 | 3,421 | 7,785 | 3,500] 8,161 | 3,472] 7,963 | 2,900} 7,300) 3,101 | 7,214] 3,000 7, 000 
Kansas ’.........- BF ca 530 1,870 450 | 1,580 378 1, 353 246 | 1,019 190 500 | 2,717} 6,920 | 4,668) 11,168 
Kentucky. ......- Fae 129 445 147 491 134 436 229 737 220 700 210 670 250 800 
Louisiana *.........- , 31 95 32 95 35 105 43 130 | 5,335 | 15,975 | 7,857 | 22,763 | 9,745 | 28,034 
as A 793 | 2,060 720 1, 870 887 | 2,310 910 | 2,370; 1,255 | 3,373 1,279 | 3,405 1,327 3, 465 
Maryland.......... 123 518 232 R68 273 929 250 4,982 | 14,122 | 6,347 | 18,025 | 7,602); 20,824 
Massachusetts - . 3,500 | 9,000] 3,800/ 9,700; 4,000) 10,600; 4,400] 11,600] 5,022) 13,829] 7,356 | 18,685 | 9,208 | 22,644 
Michigan *........ 10, 641 | 20,245 | 10,254 | 27,608 | 10,000 000 | 10,0C2 | 21,888 | 8,139 | 10,245 | 11,547 | 27,077 | 12,262 | 28,478 
Minnesota '*_...._. ioe 3, 873 | 10,911 3,402 | 9,244 4, 105 | 10, 261 4,366 | 11,442 | 4,864 | 12, 861 4,498 | 11,666 | 6,716 17, 008 
Mississippi... ......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (4) (1) 0 0 0 0 
ae 285 910 256 820 262 R40) 280 900 352 1, 130 282 700 | 7,800 | .19,000 
Montans.......... re ‘ 957 | 2,488 857 | 2,228 875 | 2,275 947 | 2,462 850 200; 1,606; 3,848] 2,001 4, 901 
Nebraska "7... _. one .-| 1,708 4, 323 1, 606 4, 369 1,602 | 4,364 1, 874 4, 831 2, 834 7,010 | 3,952 | 9,304) 4,561 10, 463 
Nevads........ siniiabiaesie 110 250 100 240 110 240 110 250 130 303 120 288 132 303 
New Hampshire *._.._.. 197 582 204 598 261 766 279 803 341 977 357 998 343 916 
New Jersey *_..._. a 10, 000 | 22, 600 8,900 | 20,500 | 8,800 | 21,000 | 9,400 | 22,600 | 10,602 | 24,154 | 10,876 | 24,477 | 11,191 25, 030 
New Merxico............. ‘ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 771 2,202 | 1,321) 3,901 1, 503 4,346 
a 21,393 | 53,351 | 22,913 | 55,619 | 23,561 | 56,333 | 23,977 | 56,456 | 24,618 | 57,515 | 26,462 | 55,027 | 34,646 | 60,336 
North Carolina *........_. 445 1, 385 382 1, 105 304 931 306 855 790 | 4,043 | 12,055 | 7,719 | 21,053 
North Dakota_......_. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 280 936 | 1,245 3, 846 
| 8, 887 | 26,111 8, 360 | 26,537 | 9,038 | 26,309 | 9,167 | 25,900 | 9,760 | 25,343 | 10,447 | 28,048 | 10,878 | 31,168 
Oklahoma "*___. 2,100 | 4,800 1,300 | 2,900 1,700 | 3,700 1,900 | 4,200 | 9,837 | 23,626 | 13,834 | 32,219 | 15,241 | 35,100 
aie 1,154 2,617 1, 153 2, 670 1,142] 2,438 1, 201 2, 553 1,171 2, 501 1,010 | 2,310 1, 558 3, 444 
Pennsylvania '’_..._. 8, 464 | 22,000 | 9,446 | 24, 500 8,146 | 21,200 | 8, 286 | 21,600 530 | 24,662 | 16,985 | 43,041 | 18,200 | 44,876 
Rhode Island *__... 455 1, 464 464 1, 487 513 1, 604 559 1, 784 600 1, 500 2, 443 1, 041 2, 836 
South Carolina. . ee ee eee ae ee Se Sa. ee See 1, 619 4,869 | 4,083 12, 086 
South Dakota... ‘ 1,566 | 3,888 1,700 | 4,123 1,672 | 3,955 1,847 | 4,300 1,746 | 4,126 1,766 | 4,761 1, 830 4, 400 
Tennessee '*____. 187 490 230 600 241 630 251 650 248 645 6, 692 | 19,263 | 9,939 | 26,762 
Texas '*___. 335 870 312 810 297 770 281 730 307 800 221 580 125 275 
ST 730 1, 800 586 1,520 | 1,135 | 2,950 809 | 2,100; 1,771 4,657 | 2,514) 6,148 | 2,935 7, 307 
Vermont §. 133 341 174 421 204 461 213 474 348 759 336 752 363 1, 105 
Virginia *____. 7 110 58 22 101 413 120 464 119 476 119 476 780 2, 884 
Washington ™_. | 3,100 | 6,700] 2,940) 6,430) 2,762]; 6,110; 2,702| 5,980) 5,318 | 11,700] 6,455 | 13, 821 5, 788 13,040 
West Virginia... _. ‘ xi 650 2, 090 390 1, 250 100 320 0 0 0 0} 5,200] 15,582) 5,940 17, 183 
ERATE ws | 6,900 | 16,400 | 6,700 | 15,878 | 6,540 | 15,048 6,755 | 15,740 | 8,627 | 20,110 | 9,589 | 22,331 | 10,701 26, 108 
AT 186 340 123 220 185 182 330 594 1, 482 603 1, 506 585 1,479 





1 Figures were either reported to or estimated by the Social Security Board; 
for 1932-35 they represent cases of families and children open on Dec. 31, unless 
otherwise specified; for 1936-38 they represent number of families and children 
for whom payments were made in December. 

? Figures for 1932-36 do not include some recipients in Colorado and Loui- 
siana, and figures for 1936-38 do not include appreciable numbers in Michigan 
and an unknown number in Nebraska. 

? A small number of children were cared for in their own homes, but the 
State had no aid to dependent children program until 1936. 

4 Figures for 1932-35, which are for Denver County (Denver) only, represent 
the number receiving payments in December and probably represent about 
half the number of recipients in the State. 

§ Figures for 1932-35 are for June 30 

* Figures for 1932 reported as of Sept. 30. 

’ Figures for 1934-35 represent the average monthly number of families and 
children aided 

§ Figures for 1932-35, which are for Caddo Parish (Shreveport) only, repre- 
sent the number receiving payments in December. It is believed that the 
numbers of recipients in other parts of the State were very small. 

* Figures for 1935 were reported as of June 30. Figures for 1936-38 do not 
include appreciable numbers of recipients for whom payments were made 
through the county probate courts in certain counties under the mothers’- 
aid law. 

1° Figures for 1932-35 are the number receiving aid in December 

1! Payments were mace the first 3 months of 1936, and Federal funds were 
used for February and March. 
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1 Only Jackson County (Kansas City) and St. Louis City made payments 
in 1932-37; figures represent the number receiving payments in December. 

3 Figures for 1936-38 do not include recipients of mothers’-aid payments 
from local funds administered under the State mothers’-pension law, 
the amount of duplication between cases receiving both mothers’ aid and aid 
to dependent children is unknown but is believed to be large. 

4 Figures for 1932-37 include (1) recipients cared for under the act vd yey 
home life for dependent children and (2) recipients legally committed to the 
care of the State Board of Children’s Guardians who were placed with rela- 
tives enumerated under title IV of the Social Security Act. Figures for 1938 
do not include the latter group. 

8 Figures for 1932-35 do not include a smal] number of children aged 16 or 
over in whose behalf payments were made. 

16 Figures for 1936-38 do not include a smal] number of recipients of pay- 
ments from local funds administered under the mothers’-aid law. 

17 Figures for 1932-35 are as of May 31. 

18 Only 2 counties, Shelby (Memphis) and Knox (Knoxville), made pay- 
ments in 1932-36; figures represent the number receiving payments in 
December. 

1* Only 2 counties, Harris (Houston) and Dallas (Dallas), made payments in 
1932-37, and only Dallas County in 1938; figures represent the number receiv- 
ing payments in December. 

2” Figures for 1934-36 are as of June 30. 

* Figures for 1933 cover 33 of the 39 counties and are as of various dates; for 
1934 figures cover 38 counties and are as of June; for 1935 figures cover 36 coun- 
ties and are as of August. 
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Chart IV.—Number of children in whose behalf pay- 
ments for mothers’ aid and for aid to dependent 
children were made in December 1938 and the number 
in whose behalf mothers’-aid payments were made 
in a specified month in 1935, per 1,000 population 
under 16 years of age (see tables 7 and 8) 


NUMBER PER 1,000 CHILDREN UNDER 16 
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° ALABAMA 

‘ NORTH CAROLINA 

° NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

° ARKANSAS 

13 DELAWARE 

a RHODE ISLAND 

10 MAINE 

7 PENNSYLVANIA 

10 OREGON 

10 NEVADA 

GEORGIA 

13 FLORIDA 

4a VERMONT 

i 1OWA 

8 ILLINOIS 

7 CONNECTICUT 

6 NEW HAMPSHIRE 

i VIRGINIA 

' KENTUCKY 

t TEXAS 

tLess than 1 child per 1,000. 


no payments in any month of that year. In De- 
cember 1938, in 6 States * the proportion of chil- 
dren granted aid was at least twice as large as the 
median for that month. 

In 23 of the States making payments, the num- 
ber of children granted aid in December 1938 per 
1,000 population under 16 was less than the me- 
dian of 20 per 1,000. Six * of the States included in 
this group did not administer Federal funds in De- 
cember 1938, and in two—Florida and Virginia— 
payments from Federal funds were not made 


® Arizona, Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, and Utah. 
*% Connecticut, Dlinois, lowa, Kentucky, Nevada, and Texas. 
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until September 1938. The 15 remaining States % 
had administered Federal funds for a year or more 
by December 1938, and of these States all but 4% 
granted aid to 15 or more children per 1,000 esti. 
mated population under 16. 


Summary 


The rapid expansion of the program for aid to 
dependent children in the country as a whole dur. 
ing the years 1936-38 stands in marked contrast 
to the relatively stable picture of mothers’ aid in 
the preceding 4-year period from 1932 through 
1935. The extension of the program during the 
last 3 years may be attributed primarily to the 
provision of Federal funds which elicited addi- 
tional State and local funds. Furthermore, many 
States have broadened their laws by adopting a 
more inclusive definition of the term ‘‘dependent 
child,”’ by liberalizing the amounts that may be 
granted to individual families, and by relaxing 
requirements relating to residence. 

The number of States in which payments were 
made in behalf of dependent children in their own 
homes increased from 41 in 1935 to 48 in 1937 and 
1938, and by the end of the latter year Federal 
funds were used in 41 States. More indicative of 
the expansion which has occurred since 1935 is the 
increase in the proportion of local units making 
payments for this type of assistance. In 1935 
slightly more than half the total number of coun- 
ties or other local administrative units in the con- 
tinental United States made payments for moth- 
ers’ aid, whereas in 1938 payments were made in 
almost nine-tenths of all local units. 

Federal financial participation in the programs 
of most States for aid to dependent children and 
a substantial increase in the amount of State and 
local funds provided for this purpose raised total 
annual payments to recipients from about $42 
million in 1935 to more than $97 million in 1938, 
The increases in the numbers of families and 
children aided paralleled the upward movement 
in total payments. At the close of 1935 mothers’ 
aid was received by 117,000 families in behalf of 
286,000 children. In December 1938 payments 
for aid to dependent children and mothers’ aid 
were made to 280,000 families in behalf of 684,000 
children. 

” Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Island, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
% Georgia, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Vermont. 
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In considering the marked extension of the pro- 

m for aid to dependent children in the country 
as a whole during the 3 years ended with 1938, it 
js essential to bear in mind that this development 
has been most uneven in individual States. If all 
States were to provide adequate assistance to all 
dependent children, considerable differences among 
the States in the number of children aided per 
1,000 population under 16 years of age and in 
the amount spent per inhabitant for aid to depend- 
ent children still would exist. It is very unlikely, 
however, that the range in each of these rates 
would be as great as in those for 1938. In Decem- 
ber the range in the number of children aided per 
1,000 population under 16 years of age in the 48 
States in which payments were made was from less 
than 1 to 46; and the range in the amount spent 
per inhabitant in 1938 for either aid to dependent 
children or mothers’ aid was from less than 1 
cent to $2.05. 

Furthermore, at the end of 1938, eight States 
were not administering Federal funds for aid to 
dependent children under the Social Security Act; 
in one of these States no aid was granted, and in 
two others the program was in operation on an 
extremely limited scale. In a number of States 
administering Federal funds for aid to dependent 
children, the development of the program has 
likewise been retarded by a shortage of State or 
State and local funds available for Federal match- 
ing. The Social Security Board has recognized 
that the one-third Federal matching ratio for aid 
to dependent children may have hampered the 
development of this program and has recom- 
mended *” to the Congress that this ratio be 
increased to equal the one-half matching basis on 
which Federal grants for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind are made. 


#7 Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 4-19. 
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Table 8.—Number of children in whose behalf pay- 
ments for mothers’ aid and for aid to dependent 
children were made per 1,000 population under 16 
years of age, by States, in a specified month in the 
years 1935-38 ' 


























State 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Median for States making 

Ee 28 14 16 2 
RI ii cnusinibcdibtsendain 0 16 17 
Arizona... ....-- a SP 3 23 4 
PE inwcuhcdasndkebieabaden 0 16 19 16 
Gancrsncevamendetdtadeen 13 316 320 in 
SN cntees cingutiniakuthen Guikee () 20 29 3A 
ae ae 7 7 s 7 
pS IE SRS 13 14 16 16 
District of Columbia__........-.-. 5 29 29 25 
PU cccascedgeccemsedesedoins 13 12 12 12 
GE accatiassidesdcasddvnnscisisescauuian dena s 12 
DD cccstccuncecastoucessasesen 6 27 35 41 
Illinois & 7 9 v 
f 6 27 a5 
ll 10 10 10 
2 1 13 22 
1 1 1 1 
(*) 23 33 41 
10 14 14 16 
2 31 40 46 
10 12 16 20 
16 14 $20 *21 
15 17 116 323 
0 0 0 0 
1 1 1 19 
16 14 25 32 
12 118 724 127 
10 13 12 13 
6 7 & 7 
20 21 22 22 
0 15 26 3% 
18 18 18 22 
1 1 y 17 
0 0 34 317 
14 314 316 318 
‘ 5 $28 #39 $43 
COR cnchaondnctscancccenwteies 10 10 10 4 
. Aas See 7 7 15 15 
NE BE iidndincacionnestnbes 9 8 13 16 
South Carolina. .....-. ae Se. 7 17 
South Dakota... ......-..- sunciis 20 19 22 21 
EE, ..cciucdteeasdenchaanes 1 1 21 29 

Fe encncgpisdesconbaswnnsneenes (5) (5) (5) ® 
0 Ee eee 12 26 35 42 
.. re a 7 7 1l 
. | RENE 1 (6) (6) 3 
. ss RSURISIRRSE Geese eee 15 29 35 33 
,. 3. 0 0 24 27 
EEL» waticidcunacdonbuddbes 19 324 327 $31 
WH Pine dclinsstecstenaiwonse 5 21 22 22 








1 Rates based on number of children shown in table 7 and on population 
under 16 years of age estimated by the Social Security Board with the advice 
of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census, as of July 1 of each year. For months to 
which rates apply see footnotes to table 7. 

3 Does not include Colorado. 

3 Includes some children aged 16 or over. 

4 See table 7, footnote 4. 

5 Less than 1 child per 1,000. 


* See table 7, footnote 10. 
1 See table 7, footnote 14. 
*See table 7, footnote 17. 
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Review of the Month 


UNEMPLOYMENT compensation benefits to unem- 
ployed workers amounted to $34.7 million in 
February, an increase of about $5.5 million over 
January. However, for the 31 States in which 
benefits were paid throughout both months, the 
amount of benefits paid in February declined 
slightly more than 1 percent. This decline resulted 
chiefly from the sharp reductions in payments 
reported by Michigan and Pennsylvania, amount- 
ing to 27.5 and 37.5 percent, respectively. Some 
of the States which began benefit payments dur- 
ing 1938, however, paid out considerably larger 
amounts in February than in January, especially 
Connecticut, Idaho, Louisiana, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Utah, and West 
Virginia. Since most of these States also reported 
increases in payments in January, it is possible 
that the expansions in the amounts paid out have 
been due, in part at least, to the beginning of new 
benefit years by workers who had accumulated 
additional wage credits. Approximately $6.5 
million was paid out in February by the 18 States 
in which benefits were first payable in 1939. 

Initial claims received in local offices by the 49 
State agencies declined more than 44 percent 
from January. Extreme declines are usual follow- 
ing the inauguration of benefit operations, since 
the volume of initial claims received in the first 
month generally reflects an accumulation of claims 
filed by individuals who were separated from 
employment prior to the month in which claims 
were first taken. Arizona, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania were the only States reporting increases 
in the number of initial claims. 

Although the number of initial claims received 
by State agencies from out of State declined some- 
what from January, the proportion of such claims 
to all claims received in local offices increased. 
The largest proportions of out-of-State claims 
received as liable State were reported by Alaska, 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
For the second consecutive month, Alaska reported 
that the number of claims received as liable State 
was larger than the number of initial claims re- 


ceived from workers within the area. Most of 
these claims came from workers filing in the State 
of Washington. The same States which reported 
large proportions of initial claims received from 
out of State showed the relatively largest volumes 
of continued claims received from other State 
agencies. 

Nearly 750,000 individuals received benefit 
payments in the week ended February 18. In 
the States in which payments were made through- 
out both weeks, the number of such individuals 
increased nearly 10 percent from those in the 
week ended January 14. New York was respon- 
sible for much of this increase. Other States 
showing relatively large increases were Connec- 
ticut, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Utah. 

The number of individuals for whom new claims 
were authorized and who established a new bene- 
fit year totaled more than 485,000. The States 
in which benefits were payable prior to 1939 re- 
ported a 12-percent increase in the number of 
such benefit years established. Significant ex- 
pansions over last month occurred in Maine, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. Claimants ex- 
hausting wage credits during the month were, 
however, about 30 percent fewer than those for 
whom new claims were authorized during the 
month. 

An increase of more than 33 percent in claim- 
ants exhausting wage credits was reported by 
those States in which benefits were payable prior 
to January 1939. New York reported the largest 
increase in the volume of exhaustions although 
several other States showed larger relative in- 
creases than New York. Of the total exhaustions 
of wage credits which occurred in February, 14,167 
or 4.2 percent were reported by the 18 States in 
which benefits were first payable in January 1939. 

State agencies deposited nearly $101 million 
in February, a slight increase over the amount 
deposited in January. The States on a quarterly 
collection basis deposited more than $82.7 million, 
and the States on a monthly contribution basis 
$18.1 million. The deposits of the States collect- 
ing monthly declined $5.2 million, partly reflecting 
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Table 1.—State unemployment compensation funds:' Total funds available for benefits, cumulative collections 
and interest, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to collections, by States, as of Feb. 28, 1939 


{Amounts in thousands] 













































































Total funds available for 
benefits as of Feb. 28, 1939 Benefits charged Ratio of— 
Cumula- 
February 1939 
tive Total 
Month and year Per- 1939 
8tate benefits first cent- ee Cumate benefits Pea an~ ad 
payable age and total January- Percent- to 1939 lative 
Amount? | change | Index*| ; sorest! | through | February age con- | collections 
from Feb. 5 1939* | Amount} change | *ibu- and 
Jan. 31, 1939 § from tions interest 
1988 January | Percent)! (percent) 
Total, all States.._..... -------| $1,098, 625 +5.4 | 130.7 | $1, 558,136 | $459,511 | $63,579 | $34, 557 6—1,2 36.5 29.5 
States collecting quar- 

I, Eee 764, 111 +7.2| 131.8] 1,057,624 | 293, 513 43, 250 22,987 | *—11.0 32.2 27.8 
ST. ..ccascacos | January 1938. __- 8, 844 —3.4] 100.1 17, 701 8, 857 729 322 —21.3 33.6 50.0 
TT January 1939. _.- 960 +3.0) 108.5 989 29 29 25 *) 27.6 2.9 
Arizona fe January 1938...) 2, 244 +42] 111.4 4, 418 2,174 271 136 +.1 46.9 49.2 
Arkansas........ | January 1939. ---| 6, 060 +4.9 114.1 6, 179 179 162 (*) 19.3 2.9 
California *.....- January 1938___-| 122, 522 +10.3 182. 4 151, 622 29, 100 5, 385 2, 765 +5.2 26.6 19.2 
Colorado... ....... January 1939. ___| 9, 923 +2.2/ 110.9 10, 289 366 316 (7) 27.2 3.6 
Connecticut . . . . January 1938... 19, 489 +3.2 127.3 32, 859 13, 370 1, 116 612 +35. 4 25.7 40.7 
Delaware....... January 1939... 4, 441 +2.5 113.4 4, 560 119 119 97 g 18.5 2.6 
Florida. ....---. a «he | 11, 572 +2.7 117.2 11, 658 86 86 86 7) 4.8 ey 
September 1938. | 3, 050 —7.2 101.4 4,111 1, 061 694 412 +45.6 130. 2 25.8 
Indiana.__. April 1938_..._..| 24, 922 —.8 92.0 44, 080 19, 158 2, 850 1, 364 —8.5 58.0 43.5 
July 1938........] 12, 022 +118 120.6 16, 182 , 160 1, 575 R04 +4.3 73.3 25.7 
Kansas January 1939... .| 11, 325 +.7 111.2 11, 690 365 365 323 ws 24.2 3.1 
Kentucky *__. _.do ASA 21, 643 42.4] 114.3 21, 933 290 290 290 7) 9.7 1.3 
Ti ccancce January 1938... | 2, 790 —6.4 74.2 8,044 5, 254 718 353 —3.6 68. 2 65.3 
Maryland... ee wih 11, 255 +1.6 124.3 22, 658 11, 403 1, 259 634 +1.3 38.8 50.3 
Massachusetts _.do asa 53, 186 +6.5 139.3 88, 423 30, 237 3, 139 1, 631 +7.4 32.7 34.2 
Michigan... ... July 1938 ........ 42, 868 +1.5 67.7 89, 081 46, 213 6, 310 2, 653 —27.5 55.1 51.9 
Minnesota._.. January 1938... 18, 050 +10. 2 151.4 27, 893 9, 843 1, 682 851 +2.3 46.7 35.3 
Missouri._.... January 1939. 38, 838 +4.8]) 114.1 39, 255 417 417 403 (*) 8.0 11 

| 
Nebraska... - do..... 7,916 —1L8 11L.8 8,170 254 254 221 (") 23.3 3.1 
Nevada...... BBcens 1, 698 —.9] 111. 1, 772 74 74 67 (7) 30. 2 4.2 
New Jersey *..._. eee aoe 76, 089 +7.6 114.1 77, 964 1, 875 1, 875 1, 613 (") 16. 6 2.4 
New Mexico... December 1938. _| 2, 670 —1.8 108.6 2, 857 187 178 111 +65. 7 47.3 6.5 
ae January 1939 | 110, 819 7.9 113.2 112, 326 1, 507 1, 507 1, 502 (") 10.4 1.3 
Oklahoma. December 1938 * 13,042 —2.6 103, 2 14, 032 990 918 532 +37. 5 *121.1 7.1 
Pennsylvania. January 1938... 82, 763 +19.3 117.3 162, 282 79, 519 7,973 3, 071 —37.5 39.6 49.0 
Rhode Island do.... 97, —2.5 91.9 17, 350 10, 051 758 422 +24.9 * 69.1 57.9 
South Dakota January 1939... _| 2, 237 +.1]} 113.2 2, 297 60 60 59 (") 18.8 2.6 
Tennessee... _- January 1938... ._| 10, 208 +13.2 131.3 17, 084 6, 876 732 338 —14.2 31.0 40.2 
Sa | re 2, 589 —6.9 101.1 5, 422 2, 833 372 209 +28. 2 51.6 52.3 
Virginia....... | a a 13, 189 +7.8 157.6 19, 596 6, 407 771 395 +4.8 28.5 32.7 
Ss | January 1939____| 2, 588 —4.3 | 107.8 , 787 199 199 178 () 51.7 7.1 

i 

States collecting | | | | 

monthly, total.. wixeuenan 334, 514 | +2.0| 142.4 500,512 | 165, 908 20, 329 11,570 | *+421.2 50.9 33.2 
District of Columbia... | January 1938 11, 748 +4.4 | 199.3 13, 742 1, 994 322 162 +.6 25.0 14.5 
Georgia... January 1939 16, 821 +3.0| 108.5 , 026 205 205 185 (7) 13.4 1.2 
Hawali_..___. | ES om 3, 590 +1.1 110.5 3, 506 6 6 6 (") x 
Louisiana *__ January 1938. 13, 489 +1.0 | 176.3 18, 658 5, 169 1, 161 648 +26. 3 62.9 27.7 
Mississippi __ April 1988 -| 3, 450 | —.3| 118.3 5, 239 1, 789 374 184 —3.3 78.2 34.1 
New Hampshire .. | January 1938___. 4, 635 | +2.3 109.1 7, 619 2, 984 252 115 —16.7 46.9 39. 2 
New York.. | SP 146, 867 | +2.2 149.3 245, 293 98, 426 11, 095 6, 506 +41.3 58.4 40.1 
North Carolina. do.... a 12, 122 | +2.5 | 128.8 21, 313 9, 191 975 524 +16. 2 51.3 43.1 
North Dakota. January 1930. ___| 2004| —3 | 105.6 2. 084 80 80 69| 42.8 3.8 
pa January 1938 6, 237 | —.2] 106.5 13, 180 6, 943 1,027 520 +2.6 86.7 52.7 

| 
South Carolina. | July 1938_. 8, 357 | +3.0 | 133.3 9, 290 933 338 152 —18.3 40.6 10.0 
as January 1938 34, 661 | +2.3 | 175.5 46, 015 11, 354 2,011 924 —15.2 51.7 24.7 
Vermont.....__. do...- 2,167} +1.4]| 153.5 3, 113 946 124 65 +10. 2 49.6 30.4 
Washington. ___. | January 1939 19, 939 —.9 | 105.5 20, 684 745 745 724 (”) 41.6 3.6 
West Virginia ._. January 1938__._| 8, 316 +4.9 81.5 21, 134 12, 818 753 414 +21.8 40.7 60.7 
Wisconsin ._...... | July 1936... .. --| 40,111 +1.3 | 132.5 52, 526 12, 415 861 372 —24.4 28. 6 23.6 








' All data except interest reported by State agencies; data corrected to 


Mar. 28, 1939. 


Interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemploy- 


ment trust fund is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in the last 


month of each quarter. 


1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 


in the U. S. Treasury 


? For all States except Wisconsin, the index is based on the funds available 
for benefits as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits were 
first payable; the Wisconsin index is based on the funds available as of Dec. 


31, 1937. 


‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 


ers since contributions were first payable. 
of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 
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Figures are adjusted for refunds 
Employer contri- 


butions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Colum- 
bia, Michigan, and New York. In these States, the rate of employer contri- 
butions is 3 percent. 

5’ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Percentage change computed on basis of 31 States paying benefits in De- 
cember 1938 and January and February 1939. 

’ Percentage change not shown since February was first full month of bene- 
fit payments. 

* Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent 
in Rhode Island. Massachusetts has suspended employee contributions 
on wages earned during the pay-roll months of July 1938 through June 1939. 
; * Oklahoma and Rhode Island changed to a quarterly collection basis as of 

an. 1, 1989. 
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the shift of Oklahoma and Rhode Island to a 
quarterly collection basis beginning with the pay- 
roll month of January. The February decline 
shown by the monthly collecting States is also 
explained in part by the fact that the high volume 
of January deposits reflected the more prompt 
payment of contributions by employers in order 
to obtain the offset against the Federal collection 
due under title IX of the Social Security Act. 

Contributions received in the benefit-paying 
States again exceeded the volume of payments, 
resulting in a 5.4-percent increase in the volume 
of funds availabie for benefits as of February 28. 
The large volume of deposits by the quarterly 
collection States was chiefly responsible for this 
increase. Despite the reductions in the amount 
deposited by the monthly collection States, total 
funds available for this group as a whole increased 
2 percent, since the amount of benefits charged 
was considerably below the amount deposited. 
Four of the States collecting monthly—Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington— 
reported reductions of less than 1 percent in the 
funds available for benefits. The largest relative 
increases occurred in the District of Columbia and 
West Virginia. As of the close of February, the 
funds available for benefits in the District of 
Columbia were almost double the amount avail- 
able on January 1, 1938, notwithstanding benefit 
charges of nearly $2 million. The total amount 
of funds available for benefits in all 49 States in 
which benefits are now payable is in excess of 
$1,098 million. For the group of benefit-paying 
States as a whole, about 37 cents has been paid 
out in the first 2 months of 1939 for every dollar 
in contributions received in 1939. The monthly 
collection States, however, have paid out about 
50 cents of every dollar received in contributions 
since January 1, 1939; of this group Oregon has 
paid out the largest proportion of its 1939 collec- 
tions. 

About 181,000 placements were made by the 
United States Employment Service in February, 
which represented a decrease of 0.6 percent from 
the preceding month when adjustment is made 
for the number of working days. Private place- 
ments, however, increased about 6.5 percent over 
January. It is noteworthy that February marked 
the fourth consecutive month in which placements 
have been above the level for the same month of 
the previous year. 





State Amendments 


Although a number of State legislatures have 
adjourned, many are still in session and are expect- 
ing to pass legislation affecting unemployment 
compensation. Thirteen States have recently 
made basic revisions in their benefit structure. 


Table 2.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-February 1939 and 
February 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 29, 1939} 























Contribut) ns deposited in 
State c’ aring account! 
State i 
January- 
February ! February 
EE ree | $100, 893, 654 
States collecting quarterly, total.........| 153, 493, 182 82, 768, 321 
 cicntnénistinnmcesstscdnncueesesseeee 2, 170, 099 8, 315 
Pi idtuhdvstiiidtnbakanid dkanineaooeen 104, 563 52, 762 
iii dhé nine Cit ranidnntiaadbaethisehins 578, 481 226, 216 
citi decisis icincaephdeindn nein doeanticilganieseintanptnlibedrint 929, 320 447. 
STI sduidinduibinasinin hip inicinnsiinaihoinieninigtdeiiontntiendent 20, 270, 602 14, 207. 966 
Sth hin sipkinpdiicbianniondamdonigenindinnwien 1, 343, 952 531. 014 
tistics inesciartianclinaribiguisinlenhaindjindbibieindnnien 4, 338, 604 1, 258, 210 
ahd eneitagéoncnonmgueanendenenens 644, 035 208, 080 
ERR aa ES 1, 787, 503 390, 504 
3 EUR RT 532, 804 176, 237 
TEE EE Sea ee ee 18, 384, 258 10, 007, 205 
i a tintciaindegsishininh badentemeicetineetdeemttid 4, 915, 813 1, 169, 995 
Aislin llcncchcetplntiipichigeiin eatpepeeclltipiahintaiteeoebiien 2, 150, 302 2, 077, 244 
EE aS Me ee 1, 509, 335 399. 329 
hit higeatdsnn eaaemeagminadniiameeds 2, 996, 869 796. 953 
i TTS CT TPT ac oe 1, 052, 967 161. 267 
SEE ESTE SEIS EE ae 3, 245, 260 815. 711 
SSSR Sea 9, 504, 581 5, 165. 560 
EEE EI RS ee ae 11, 454, 870 3, 278. 721 
ERR I eS ae ee 3, 604, 601 2, 523, 129 
EES ee ee an 5, 219, 707 2, 174, 021 
Montana 738, 980 38, 046 
SETAE TS TATE EE 1, 088, 460 77, 990 
EET aE 244, 569 52. 340 
Io cscietn rucienchcecntkessdichibeinecinbinntial 11, 272, 689 6, 961, 934 
EERE ES: a‘ 375, 718 60, 924 
a os intel : 14, 442, 438 9, 600, 985 
ee é ieteoak 758, 325 190, 758 
A aaa 20, 151, 492 16, 451, 325 
Rhode Island_...._--- ace necaeed 1, 006, 807 231, 2 
od as ceaadieeeepeeaninesed 319, 306 63, 379 
aaa naneniadbtotent . ae 2, 362, 913 1, 532, 732 
a LES AE a ie Aa a 720, 740 17, 606 
i bal intents SOE | 2, 706, 691 1, 353, 148 
Wyoming..........-. PEGE EE IS ba 385, 438 62, 024 
States collecting monthly, total_......._. 39, 922, 291 18, 125, 333 
District of Columbia... ._- 1, 287, 687 | 659, 713 
EE RA a 1, 524, 718 | 671. 368 
ss ener ENIES PE SIOP EOP 346. 273 | 45, 740 
SEE RS rare 1, 845, 243 | 776. 856 
ET SI ‘ 477. 648 | 175, 190 
ER iaitinnscanctnanseacoqneseinane 526, 635 | 216, 974 
a aE 19, 003, 277 | 9, 739, 186 
LE “CEI 1, 901, 854 | 827, 008 
PT itndhimoteccenansencesndandesens 186, 800 | 64, 084 
a pita tsaalaainaie Seda 1, 183, 997 | 509, 669 
EE 831, 866 392, 293 
i tiibbintetibnsiniastsbacnesoenouseceosseos 3, 888, 700 1, 716, 954 
| A Sa aa 249, 581 99, 597 
Washi eee 1, 793, 397 550, 988 
SS 1, 852, 260 | 806, 977 
Ss shia ttiniaanititinn nen anengiiiniiineemmen 3, 012, 265 | 872, 737 








. Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers. 
a . eee for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
ecks. 
5 Some employers pay their contributions on a monthly basis. 
4 Some employers pay their contributions on a quarterly basis. 
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The most common change made was from a 2- 
year extensible base period to a 1-year fixed base 
period consisting of the first four of the last five 
calendar quarters preceding the beginning of an 
individual’s benefit year. In a few States the 
ratio of benefits to previous earnings was changed 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims re- 
ceived in local offices,' by States, February 1939 


























[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 3, 1939] 
Initial claims Continued claims 
State Percentage Percentage 
Number | change from | Number | change from 
January January 

Total. . 686, 907 —44. 4 |4, 628, 645 1-8 4 
Alabama... - 5, 794 —48.5 79, 275 —43 
Alaska.....- ; 222 —89, 9 1, 685 (@) 
Arizona... .-- 2, 457 +5.4 16, 926 +1.0 
Arkansas... 8, 405 —47.9 46,024 (®) 
California... - 74, 186 (*) 472,310 +1.7 
Colorado... - 5, 365 —73.4| 48,864 () 
Connecticut... 9, 700 —51.0 78, 895 —13.8 
Delaware -... 2, 169 —66.7 | 412,578 () 
District of Columbia 2, 437 —37.1 32, 765 —9.4 
Florida - . ..- 8, 347 —41.8 20, 477 () 
Georgia. - .- 14, 859 —23.8 67,052 (4) 
Hawaii.......-- 532 —26. 2 770 () 
Idaho... .-. 3, O51 —43.0 47, 436 —2.3 
Illinois * — ee | we 
Indiana... .... ‘ 6, 797 —39.4 164, 804 —18,7 
CP &, 525 —44.9 123, 076 —11.7 
Kansas. .....-.-- 7, 639 —60.9 52, 226 (3) 
Kentucky...... : 15, 374 —49.1 69, 054 (4) 
Louisiana... 10, 029 —40.3 94, 301 +.7 
Maine. . ... 8, 522 —33. 2 63, 955 —20.3 
Maryland... . 10, 909 +7.2 117, 620 —19.3 
Massachusetts - | 30,683 —28. 6 178, 259 —13.1 
Michigan - .. | 38,477 —1.9 | ? 232,110 —18.6 
Minnesota. . . 14, 455 —28.4 140, 215 —.9 
Mississippi. . - . 5, 595 —33.4 47,034 —13.8 

=| 15, 838 —62.1 116, 318 (®) 
Montana *... . SE ee eS 
Nebraska. - . 4,414 —70.1 38, 408 ® 
Nevada......- 1, 126 —62.0 7, 385 ’ 
New Hampshire ; 2, 101 —21.7 20, 319 —19.6 
New Jersey. | 27.453 —72.2 | 269,380 (4) 
New Mexico | 2,014 —#.7 10, 040 +25.0 
New York | 104,211 —53.4 Pa et 
North Carolina | 27,028 —30.4 | 148, 558 —8.6 
North Dakota. 1,277 —69.7 13, 725 ) 
aa 26, 499 —77.8 | 400,844 @) 
Oklahoma. .. 11, 623 —24.4 80, 667 +6.3 
Oregon... 6,074 —38.7 77, 287 —8.3 
Pennsylvania | 51,241 +141] 454, 867 —3.9 
Rhode Island 10, 679 —35. 5 70, 813 +3.6 
South Carolina 6, 682 —62.1 54, 608 —32.3 
South Dakota 1,009 —72.6 10, 939 (4) 
Tennessee 8, 128 —46.3 05, 741 —21.3 
Texas. 25, 642 —31.2 192,013 —4.0 
Utah..... 4, 539 —39.3 28, 027 +4.4 
Vermont on 2, 180 —9. 8 10, 901 —1.3 
Virginia... 10, 635 —17.7 68, 377 2.5 
Washington | 16.100 —67.3 | *86,927 (®) 
West Virginia 12, 521 —23. 2 76, 709 —2.1 
Wisconsin 11, 556 —38.1 74, 784 —17.0 
Wyoming 1,799 —65. 3 12, 427 (8) 





| For definitions of types of claim, see Soctal Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 
(March 1939), pp. 32-34 

? Excludes those States which began paying benefits during January 1939. 

* Not comparable with January, since February was first full month of 
benefit operations 

‘ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

§ Excludes waiting-period week claims 

¢ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

’ Data relate to total unemployment only. 

* Data not reported. 
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from a ratio of $1 of benefits to $6 of earnings to 
a ratio of 1 to 3 to take account of the shortening 
of the base period. A few States also provided 
for a uniform duration of benefits for all eligible 
unemployed workers instead of duration of benefits 
based directly upon previous individual earnings. 
Almost all the States which revised their laws have 
set a flat minimum benefit and a higher wage 
qualification—usually 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount. Some States have set the wage require- 
ment ata flatamount. The waiting period has also 
undergone revision. The trend is toward a single 
waiting period in a benefit year, consisting of 2 
weeks of unemployment with 1 week of partial 
unemployment being equivalent to 1 week of total 
unemployment. 

There has been considerable difference as to the 
type of experience rating system which is to be 
adopted to allow employers to pay lower contribu- 
tions if their employment experience has been 
relatively good. Some of the western States 
have decided to study the problem and have 
meanwhile repealed the present provisions of 
their laws. One State has adopted a theory 
that employers need pay only enough to replenish 
the benefits paid in a preceding year. Another 
State uses the quarter-to-quarter fluctuations in 
an employer’s pay roll as a basis for determining 
the employer’s experience. 

Alabama.—The Alabama Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission and the State Department 
of Labor have been abolished and their duties are 
to be transferred to a newly created Department 
of Industrial Relations, which also includes the 
Employment Service. The former executive 
director of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission is to continue to exercise all functions 
and duties formerly performed by the commission 
except those in connection with appealed cases, 
until the Governor formally declares that his 
duties are transferred to the director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. The adminis- 
trative review of appeals has been transferred to an 
independent Board of Appeals within the depart- 
ment which also performs functions not limited to 
unemployment compensation. 

Arkansas.—In an act approved and effective 
March 9, the benefit formula of the Arkansas law 
was simplified. The base period has been short- 
ened to include only the first four of the last six 
quarters preceding the benefit year. Weekly 
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benefit amounts are rounded to the nearest dollar. 
A flat minimum benefit amount of $3 is established. 
The duration of benefits is computed on the basis 
of one-third of wage credits rather than one-sixth 
as previously, in order to take account of the 





reduction in the length of the base period. Limi. 
tation of the waiting period to a maximum of § 
weeks in 65 is removed. The act is also revised 
to conform with the provisions of the Railroad 


Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Table 4.—Number and amount of benefits paid during February, and number and amount of benefits paid, by 
types of unemployment,' in week ended Feb. 18, 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 3, 1939] 









































February 1939 Week ended Feb. 18 
oeate Number of payments Amount of payments Number of payments for— | Amount of payments for— 
Percentage Percentage Total Partial Total Partial 
Total change from Total change from | unemploy- | unemploy- | unemploy- | unemploy- 
January January ment ment # ment ment ! 
Ee ee 3, 423, 372 340.6 | $34,740,737 EE: cae . aoe westad 
10, 778 3, 317 $73, 181 $17, 565 
(5) (4 
* 2, 768 #125 $31,617 901 
5,720 342 36, 558 1, 07 
61, 172 10, 287 631 54, 854 
i 718 75, 782 4, 819 
® ® ® 
3,147 129 24, 445 685 
4, 413 293 40, 393 1,820 
2, 276 169 16, 720 615 
8, 522 369 49, 613 1,48 
176 6 , 528 4 
® 0) () 0) 
30, 490 6, 205 331, 073 36, 509 
21, 277 1, 049 186, 998 12, 357 
8, 048 1, 203 , 950 7, 308 
8, 742 67 76, 616 458 
20, 829 2, 341 171, 248 15, 147 
8, 907 2, 603 79, 335 13, 488 
13, 063 2,177 121, 688 12, 978 
38, 638 (3) 405, 219 () 
* 40, 830 9 2, 254 * 516, 514 * 62, 886 
19 15, 696 10 1, 199 19 180, 133 10 6, 344 
9, 416 166 47, 788 1326 
10, 502 502 88, 828 2, 095 
5, 792 () 49, 132 () 
1, 365 73 17, 375 | 889 
2, 644 813 24, 877 | 3, 839 
' 
ein ntnacccissignnsntiioni nada 166, 095 ® 1, 613, 490 ® 38, 581 @) 73, 649 | () 
RR ae 11, 423 +60. 7 110, 826 +64.8 2, 818 123 27,7 
RSE 453, 527 +73.0 6, 505, 911 +41.3 107, 867 () 1, 575, 187 (3) 
RR niinccndencensannrecseces 1 83, 138 —8.0 523, 518 +10.3 () (8) (*) (8) 
RTE: 7, 624 (*) 69, 064 () 1, 598 98 14, 637 | 647 
| 156, 866 (*) 1, 503, 335 (*) 31, 588 1, 745 315, 958 | 9, 080 
Oklahoma......... : 53, 905 +39.7 531, 597 +37.4 11, 809 1, 203 119, 862 | 8, 236 
eR aaa 47, 069 +4.6 520, 189 +2.7 10, 600 1, 466 124, 506 9, 600 
Pennsylvania___.... 289, 100 —35.7 3, 070, 490 —37.5 51, 797 () 597, 960 | ( 
OE Mi 48, 041 +22.8 422, 439 +24.8 11, 380 1, 422 106, 726 | 6, $47 
South Carolina 31, 300 —9.3 151, 638 —18.5 3,951 | 4, 846 | 23, 790 19, 502 
South Dakota 6, 184 ‘ 50, 359 () 1,610 91 15, 711 597 
Tennessee. ..........__- . 53, 131 —12.9 337, 564 —14.4 11, 960 1, 304 78, 498 5, 916 
Sanaa 109, 691 —6.1 965, 489 —7.8 25, 432 2, 202 231, 496 13, 320 
aaa 21, 692 +31.4 208, 719 +27.8 12 5, 468 13 120 13 §2, 731 | 12 946 
ail anaes ccnbeeniaeinis 6, 698 +9.3 65, 37 +10.7 1, 498 185 15, 565 1, 058 
NS Aa a Sia 13 53, 942 +7.3 394, 516 +4.5 11, 628 1, 696 89, 642 7,314 
RS RE ae 74, 874 “* 878, 809 (*) 17, 890 2, 070 220, 303 13, 697 
a etitninriainnndceneninineininaenndin 43, 815 +19.4 414, 336 +21.7 9, 515 1, 539 97, 740 8, 967 
iii iniccsdetehinetneavwneebibsedbiibcanieans 42, 600 —23.7 387, 779 —24.2 12 10, 519 11 404 13 96, 634 | 13 2, 257 
A TE 12, 649 ® 177, 578 () 2, 584 216 | 37, 137 2, 201 

















1 For definitions of t of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1439). p. 33. 


1 Includes ey for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. The fol ing States have no provisions in their laws for the payment 
of benefits for unemplo t: Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, 


New se; Die ad York, and Pennsylvania. All the above, with the excep- 
tion of M ppi, have no provisions for payments of less than the full 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., ‘‘part-total” unem- 
ployment. In Kentucky, which makes payments for part-tota] unemploy- 
mont the provision for _pevmnant of ts for partial unemployment is not 
effec ive until July 1, 1939. 

+ Excludes those States in which benefits were first payable in January 1939. 


0 


* Not computed, as February was first full month of benefit operations. 


5 Data not reported. 
* Irregular payments included. 


’ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Data reported for week ended Feb. 25. 
1° Data reported for week ended Feb. 11. 
1! Issued for 104,342 pay orders. 
12 Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 


unemployment. 


13 Issued for 55,162 compensable weeks. 
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Idaho.—Amendments have been enacted which 
extend coverage, beginning January 1, 1939, to 


Table 5.—Number of individuals receiving benefits in 
week ended Feb. 18, and of new claims authorized 
and claimants exhausting wage credits in February 


1939, by States 


(Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Apr. 4, 1939] 





Individuals receiving 
benefits during 
week ended Feb. 

















Claimants 
18 rz. exhausting 
State authorized euiie 
Percentage; during durin 
change | February*| pop — 
Number | from week ebruary 

ended 

Jan. 14 
Total 748, 770 3+9.8 481, 408 336, 962 
Alabama... .. 11, 701 —32.4 3, 518 4, 160 
Alaska. 38) @) 239 19 
Arizona ° 2, 839 +2.6 1, 339 1,172 
Arkansas... .-. 6, 327 @) 6, 541 1, 445 
California. 71, 77 +126 28, 977 19, 713 
Colorado. 7,914 @) 6, 400 151 
Connecticut 15, 422 4 +50. 7 9, 409 5, 885 
Delaware _ . a 3, 202 @) 2, 263 650 
District of Columbia 5, 351 +h 2 1,802 961 
PRE oe 2, 418 @® 3, 769 183 
7, 782 @® 9, 650 664 
Hawaili_..... 181 (*) 287 36 
a 9, 500 +90.0 2, 200 1,277 
Illinois * Ps Pees. eles: Ree 
Indiana... .... 36, 695 —6.9 9, 802 ll, 
lows... 21, 317 +10.5 7, 822 5, 142 
ao 9, 251 (®) (*) 1, 235 
Kentucky 8, 809 (@) 12, 215 8 
Louisiana.._.. 18, 040 +38. 1 10, 098 2, 057 
ia 11, 630 +40.1 7, 597 4, 431 
Maryland 18, 700 +31.7 9, 543 7,919 
Massachusetts 31, 000 4+14.0 16, 107 19, 848 
Michigan. _._-.. 43, 771 —32.0 15, 845 16, 935 
Minnesota -- 15, 170 +.7 7, 657 4, 448 
Mississippi... 8, 537 +5.8 3, 892 2,442 
Missouri......... 10, 948 (®) 21, 215 1,778 
Montana *__.___. SCENE. SAE PIS St 
Nebraska... ...... 5, 452 (?) 4, 937 1, 377 
Nevada........ 1, 354 (*) O48 121 
New Hampshire. 3, 333 —35.3 1, 482 759 
New Jersey _. 37, 160 (@) 34, 425 3, 209 
New Mexico. 2, 766 +86. 1 1, 652 223 
New York... 103, 767 +62. 5 52, 763 129, 886 
North Carolina ' TAY See ee > 
North Dakota. _. 1, 692 (3) 1, 760 188 
Ohio..... § 34, 035 () 56, 153 0 
Oklahoma... 12, 493 +77.2 7, 626 4,004 
Oregon 7,016 +15.9 7, 309 2,772 
Pennsylvania 49, 092 (*) 36, 427 44, 446 
Rhode Island. . 10, 141 +20.0 6, 261 2, 969 
South Carolina 5, 424 +14.3 5, 118 2,015 
South Dakota 1, 591 () 2, 093 17 
Tennessee 0,717 —13.7 5, 190 4, 032 
Texas 24, 657 4—18.4 8, 419 8, 321 
Utah. 4, 806 +39. 0 2, 902 2, 091 
Vermont 1, 449 +6. 2 933 383 
Virginia... 11, 354 +7.0 6, 893 2, 510 
Washington 19, 607 (?) 20, 495 2, 466 
West Virginia 8, 116 447.1 6, 188 4, 504 
Wisconsin 9, 483 —30.3 10, 183 6, 467 
Wyoming... 2, 802 (3) 3,014 620 











! No report received from North Carolina. 
* For definitions, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), 


pp. 32-34 


4 Excludes those States in which benefits were first payable in January 


1939, as February was the first full month of benefit operations. 


‘ Percentage change computed from number of payments in week ended 


Jan. 14, 1939. 


5 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 


* Data not reported. 


? Data estimated by State agency. 
* Number of individuals represents number of checks issued in week ended 


Feb. 18. 


* January data not reported. 
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employers who paid or became liable for wages 
of $78 or more in one quarter for services rendered 
to them in covered employments; provide for the 
study of a system of merit rating to be reported 
to the Governor not later than January 15, 1941; 
and revise the act to conform to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Coverage is ex- 
tended to persons in domestic service, Federal 
instrumentalities to the extent permitted by Fed- 
eral law, public institutions if salaries are paid 
only partly from taxes, and certain nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The base period is reduced to a 
fixed four-quarter period and the waiting period 
to 2 weeks of total or partial unemployment in the 
benefit year and within any 91 days. Benefits, 
ranging in dollar intervals from $5 to $18, aré 
based on highest quarterly earnings in the base 
period, and the minimum amount necessary to 
qualify is $140, with at least $78 earned in one 
quarter. 

Indiana.—An amendment was approved March 
9, by which the merit-rating formula is revised 
and the contribution to the pooled account is 
lowered from \ of contributions to 0.135 percent 
of wages (% of contributions). New disqualifica- 
tions for benefits are added (such as employment 
on WPA, or work relief, and attendance at school), 
and all wage credits are canceled if a person 
leaves work to enter self-employment, to marry, 
or because of marital obligations. The law is 
revised to conform to the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Montana.—The Montana amendments, ap- 
proved March 9, extend coverage to employers of 
one or more in 20 weeks provided that their pay 
rolls exceeded $500 in the current or preceding 
year. Weekly benefits are paid at the rate of 
4 percent of the wages earned in the highest 
quarter of a base period which consists of the first 
four of the last five quarters preceding an indi- 
vidual’s benefit year. This amount is computed 
to the next higher even dollar, with a maximum of 
$15 and a minimum of $5. If a claimant con- 
tinues to be unemployed and eligible, he may 
receive benefits for 16 weeks in any benefit year. 
The wage qualification is increased to 30 times the 
weekly benefit amount, and the waiting period is 
reduced to 2 weeks in 13. A study of merit rating 
and a report by January 1, 1945, is substituted for 


‘the former merit-rating system. Amendments to 


bring the act into conformity with the Railroad 
41 








Unemployment Insurance Act have also been 
passed. 

Nevada.—An amendment approved March 23 
revises the Nevada act to conform with the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; extends 
coverage to employers of one or more with $225 
wages payable in a calendar quarter; reduces the 
base period to a fixed four-quarter period and the 
waiting period to 2 weeks during a benefit year; 
and establishes the weekly benefit amount as one- 
twentieth of high-quarter earnings, computed to 
the next higher dollar, with a maximum of $15 
and a minimum of $5. Duration is set at 18 
times the weekly benefit amount or one-third of 
base period wage credits. 

New Mezico.—An amendment approved March 
16 extends coverage to employing units with two 
or more workers in 13 weeks or a pay roll of $450 
or more in a calendar quarter and establishes con- 
formity with the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. The weekly benefit amount, ranging 
from $3 to $15, is fixed at one twenty-sixth of 
wages in the quarter of highest earnings during a 
four-quarter base period, with a waiting period of 
2 weeks within the benefit year and a wage 
qualification of 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount. 

North Dakota.—aA bill effective March 15 re- 
duces the base period to a fixed four-quarter 
period and the waiting period to 2 weeks of un- 
employment in a benefit year; sets a minimum 
of $5; and rounds payments to the next higher 
dollar. The wage qualification is set at 30 times 
the weekly benefit amount. The amendment also 
revises certain provisions of the law to conform 
to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Special provisions for seasonal, irregular, and 
part-time work have been deleted, and the agency 
is directed to study seasonal and irregular em- 
ployment and report to the 1941 legislature. 

South Dakota.—An act effective July 1, 1939, 
makes minor changes in coverage and establishes 
a benefit schedule ranging from $3 to $15 based 
on earnings in a calendar base year. A claimant 
is eligible after a waiting period of 3 weeks in the 
benefit year if he has earned $126 in insured work 
during his base period. Maximum duration is 
set at 14 times the weekly benefit amount. 
Pertinent provisions of the law are revised to 
conform to provisions of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 
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Tennessee.—Tennessee has amended its act to 
shorten the base period to the first four of the 
five quarters preceding the benefit year and to 
establish a benefit table which classifies benefits gt 


Table 6.—Number of initial and continued out-of. 
State claims ' received as liable? State, by States, 
February 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 3, 1939) 
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Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
— | 
Initial Continued 
State aie. es 
_ Percent of i ef 
Number —o Number/ claims 
local offices ae = 
a es 
ye 26, 537 4.9 | 160, 006 27 
Alabama...._. wW 7.4 2, 959 3.7 
(RRS 291 13). 1 1, 606 | 95.3 
Arizona._._._.- ‘ 560 22.8 3, 404 | 20.6 
Arkansas - 512 6.1 2, 185 | 47 
California..._- 3, 122 4.2 15, 665 2.3 
Colorado...___.. 755 14.1 2, 821 | 5.8 
Connecticut - -..... 759 7.8 4, 435 | 5.6 
laware __ 168 7.7 1, 316 | (2) 
District of Columbia ‘ : rf 
pose 453 5.4 1, 936 9.5 
a 339 2.3 681 1.0 
eee 41 7.7 4 | x 
| ees 596 19. 5 4, 241 8.9 
Tilinois §...__. ze 
aaa 619 9.1 3, 563 | 22 
icin nednkepand 433 5.1 4, 083 23 
D saaetiaepeitcnid 799 10. 5 2, 283 44 
Kentucky --..... 71 3.1 3, 883 5.6 
wisiana......... 613 6.1 4, 225 45 
aine.... 28 1, 589 | 25 
Maryland... ...__- 515 4.7 4, 438 2.8 
assachusetts 546 1.8 5, 209 | 2.9 
Michigan........_. 1, 603 4.2 14, 568 | 6.3 
Minnesota_____..- 454 3.1 3, 862 28 
+ ar i Rabaaiiens 4 5.3 1, 883 | 4.0 
issouri._. 716 4.5 3, 447 | 3.0 
SST Sire ; pee: 
Nebraska , 394 8.9 2, 056 | 5.4 
a sin 291 25. 8 784 10.6 
New Hampshire.....___. 332 15. 8 2. 398 11.8 
New Jersey............ 766 2.8 4, 587 | 1.7 
New Mexico...___. aici 509 25. 2, 697 | 26.9 
New York. ; (*) se () | 4 
North Carolina..___ (*) ae (*) : 
North Dakota... _. 108 8.5 879 6.4 
| Sa 1, 272 4.8 6, 329 1.6 
Oklahoma.........- 646 5.6 3, 572 | 4.4 
a ; "09 9.9 5, 550 7.2 
Pennsylvania____ : 1,040 2.0 8, 137 1.8 
Rhode Island... ... 198 19] 1,776 2.5 
South Carolina. -_- 35 5 273 | 5 
South Dakota --_. ¥ 108 10.7 5RS 5.4 
Tennessee - . ._- 485 6.0 235 3.4 
Sa 1, 808 7.1 10, 03¢ 5.2 
eae 290 6.4 1, 361 4.9 
Vermont......_.- 142 6. 5 678 6.2 
Virginia... - 655 6.2] 2,362 3.5 
Washington 7772 4.8| 4,653 ( 
West Virginia‘ 
Wisconsin ___._. . 310 2.7 O41 1.3 
Wyoming........- i 450 25. 0 2,738 22.0 
| 





1 For definitions of ty pes of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No 
3 (March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

2 The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by the agent 
State for disposition. 

+ Not computed, as waiting-pericd week claims were not reported 

‘ Not a signatory to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 
claims as liable State 

5 Benefits not pay able until July 1939. 

* Data not reported. 
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one twenty-sixth of the earnings in the quarter of 
highest wages in the base period, with a maximum of 
$15 and a minimum of $4. The waiting period is 
reduced to 2 weeks of total unemployment during 
the benefit year, with 2 weeks of partial unemploy- 
ment equaling 1 week of total unemployment. A 
claimant must have earned 30 times his weekly 
benefit amount in order to be eligible for benefits, 
and there is a flat duration of 16 times the weekly 


benefit amount. A disqualification is applied 
during the active progress of a labor dispute, but 
it is limited to 4 weeks. The act is also revised 
to conform to the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 

Texas.—An amendment approved March 14 
reduces the base period to four quarters and the 
waiting period to 1 week. Benefits are based on 
a 2-week period of unemployment instead of 1 


Table 7.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, February 1939 















































Placements New applications Active file * 
Private Public 
State 
Number Percentage As of Feb. 28, 
~—— Percentage | Regular (over Temporary em og 1930 
Number | change from month) (i month Number anusry 
January ' or less) 

Total _- 181, 054 126, 408 +6 65, 179 61, 229 54, 646 489, 335 +17 7, 198, 803 
Alabama. . 4,515 2, 771 +21 2, 437 334 1, 744 6, 384 —2%6 142, 573 
Alaska._.... 622 41 —5 27 581 326 —39 2, 642 
Arizona... ..-.. 1, 037 798 —33 379 419 239 2, 423 -k 25, 668 
Arkansas... ... 2, 593 1, 582 +47 559 1, 023 1,011 4, 471 —33 83, 260 
California .. 15, 201 11, 376 +0 5, 537 5, 839 3, 825 43, 120 -§s 374, 655 
Colorado - 1, 476 1, 089 +12 77 612 387 5, 676 —23 74, 788 
Connecticut _ . 2, 705 2, 145 +5 1, 350 795 560 4, 152 —%6 85, 985 
Delaware . | 748 461 +24 224 237 287 1, 251 —38 18, 927 
District of Columbia 2, 431 2, 233 —0 96, 1, 247 198 3, 705 —12 51, 036 
Florida *_._. bingipsalads 1, 762 124 65 1, 638 11, 786 |. - 118, 62% 
Georgia. . 4, 005 1, 992 +24 1, 240 752 2, 703 14, 238 —18 163, 884 
Hawaii. 374 152 +17 79 73 222 1, 039 —29 6, 933 
Idaho. 787 636 —4 327 309 151 1, 650 —30 23, 690 
Ilinois | 9,119 8, 666 +3 3, 933 4, 733 453 11, 892 +23 200, 507 
Indiana | 4,924 4,610 +16 2, 738 1, 872 314 11, 271 —23 196, 555 
lowa.. 4, 585 3, 576 +22 1, 204 2, 372 1, 009 6, —19 103, 767 
Kansas 1, 745 953 +13 376 577 792 5, 371 —24 72, 452 
Kentucky. 1, 406 826 +17 459 7 580 11, 982 —12 114, 707 
Louisiana 5, 061 3, 801 +39 2, 297 1, 504 1, 260 8, 221 —27 143, 830 
Maine... 1, 035 7 —16 595 1 239 1, 839 —32 45, 310 

| 
Maryland__. 2, 640 1, 550 +12 922 637 1,081 5, 874 —21 71, 216 
Massachusetts 2, 064 1, 504 +9 1, 176 418 470 11, 463 —20 316, 242 
Michigan - | 6, 119 4,025 7 2, 371 1, 654 2, 004 20, 191 —2%6 354, 372 
Minnesota 3,073 2, 424 —2 1, 267 1, 157 649 6, 732 —2 205, 760 
Mississippi | 2, 388 457 —52 321 136 1, 931 6, 822 —27 73, 873 
Missour!. . 3, 237 2, 383 +20 1, 382 1, 001 854 15, 725 —28 200, 724 
Montana. 750 367 —16 187 180 383 3 —20 35, 063 
Nebraska. 1,314 864 441 389 47 450 2,843 —32 45, 556 
Nevada | 580 443 —21 229 214 137 722 —15 4, 931 
New Hampshire 1,619 1,310 —18 1, 032 278 309 1, 276 —14 29, 610 
New Jersey. 3, 407 3, 077 49 1, 715 1, 362 330 34, 873 +21 282, 801 
New Mexico S44 409 — 33 282 1 435 1, 476 —19 35, 837 
New York , 14, 452 10, 716 +4 5, 572 5, 144 3, 736 61, 718 —18 556, 707 
North Carolina | 6,717 3, 368 +7 1, 848 1, 520 3, 349 11, 041 —23 129, 629 
North Dakota... 948 819 +2 307 512 129 1, 031 —41 32, 972 
Ohio 5, 905 4,742 +16 2, 323 2,419 1, 253 32, 223 —32 458, 441 
Oklahoma 2, 702 1, 206 -3 539 757 1, 406 10, 496 —22 74, 019 
Oregon | 2, 905 1, 581 +23 1, 147 434 1, 324 4, —15 74, 897 
Pennsylvania 6, 200 5, 417 +24 680 1, 737 783 —-15 951, 242 
Rhode Island 691 564 +2 363 201 127 3, 705 -9 , 788 
| 
South Carolina | 2,713 801 +25 465 336 1,912 4, 284 —23 124, 871 
South Dakota 1, 019 696 +12 7 449 323 948 —40 36, 199 
Tennessee | 3, 721 2, 300 +1 1, 587 773 1, 361 7, 153 —il4 141, 034 
Texas 23, 952 17, 686 —]) 5, 317 12, 369 6, 266 23, 275 —27 239, 678 
Utah | 727 454 +22 “4 370 273 1, 619 —2 23,428 
Vermont 702 468 +4 275 193 234 779 —16 17, 865 
Virginia | 4,165 1, 737 +2 1, 255 482 2, 428 8, 767 —14 53, 409 
Washington 1, 284 995 —7 544 451 289 6, 054 —2 150, 599 
West Virginia 2, 643 1, 890 +4 1, 161 729 753 4, 527 —-4 114, 882 
Wisconsin | 4, 280 3, 054 +2 1, 858 1, 196 1, 226 7, 236 —20 168, 206 
Wyoming 382 224 +15 58 166 158 1, 022 —40 14, 159 














! Adjusted for number of working days. 

?The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as 
actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards 
of applicants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is 
some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with 
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which this is done. There is also some variation from State to State in the 
extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 
3 Includes National Reemployment Service activities for Feb. 1-18 only. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment |Service, Division 
of Standards and Research. 








week, and for such period amount to one-thirteenth 
of the highest quarter’s wages, with a lower limit 
of $10 and a top of $30. Duration is computed 
on the basis of one-fifth of wage credits. For 
merit rating, an employer’s individual experience 
is correlated with the volume of the preceding 
year’s benefit payments throughout the State, 
and rates assigned which will replenish the fund. 

Utah—An amendment, effective July 1, 1939, 
extends coverage to employing units having wages 
of $140 or more payable for one calendar quarter, 
deletes from the exclusion of service for the State 
and Federal Governments service for instru- 
mentalities thereof, and excludes nonprofit irri- 
gation systems. A calendar base year is estab- 
lished, with a uniform benefit year beginning 
July 1. The waiting period is reduced to 2 weeks 
in a benefit year; the weekly benefit amount is 
one twenty-fourth of high-quarter earnings (com- 
puted to the next higher dollar) with a maximum 
of $16 and a minimum of $5. A minimum benefit 
duration of 8 weeks and a maximum duration of 
one-fifth of base-year earnings but not more than 
16 times the weekly benefit amount are provided. 
To be eligible, a worker must have earned 36 
times his weekly benefit amount less $36 in his 
base period. The employer’s classification for 
merit-rating purposes is based on his relative 
status as to percentage of decreases in pay roll 
from quarter to quarter during the preceding year, 
and rates range from 1.7 percent to 3.2 percent 
with 52 percent of the employers to pay 2.7 
percent. The Industrial Commission is directed 
to create a Department of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance; and provisions are included 
to make the law conform to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

Washington —The Washington unemployment 
compensation law has been revised to conform to 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
base period has been reduced to four out of five 
quarters preceding the benefit year, and the 
waiting period to 2 weeks in a benefit year. An 
earnings qualification of $200 in the base year is 
provided. The weekly benefit amount is one- 
twentieth of high-quarter wages (maximum $15, 


minimum $7) computed to the next higher multiple 
of 50¢. Provision is made for study and a report 
on merit rating by January 1941, and special 
provisions for seasonal employers and workers are 
made. 

West Virginia.—The West Virginia law, which 
was amended on March 16, adopted a calendar 
year base period, and a uniform benefit year 
beginning April 1. The weekly benefit is based 
on annual wages during the base period, as given 
in a table, and ranges from $3 to $15 by 50¢ 
intervals. Earnings of $150 are necessary to 
qualify. The waiting period is 3 weeks in a 
benefit year. Uniform duration of 14 times the 
individual’s weekly benefit amount is provided. 
Partial benefits are payable in West Virginia on 
a quarterly basis, when wages in a quarter fall 
below 15 times the weekly benefit amount. If 
the unemployment compensation fund falls below 
$5 million, partial benefits may be suspended until 
the fund reaches $10 million. Amendments 
necessitated by the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act have also been passed. 

Wyvming.—An amendment passed late in Feb- 
ruary makes Wyoming employers subject if they 
had one or more workers in 20 weeks and pay rolls 
of $150 or more in a calendar quarter. The base 
period is defined as the first four of the last five 
quarters preceding a benefit year, and the weekly 
benefit amount is 5 percent of highest quarterly 
earnings, computed to the nearest 50¢, with a 
maximum of $18 and a minimum of $5. A worker 
must have earned not less than $50 in one quarter 
and 28 times his weekly benefit amount in the 
base period before he is eligible to receive benefits. 
The waiting period amounts to 2 weeks of unem- 
ployment in the benefit year. Total benefits are 
computed on the ratio of one-fourth of base-period 
earnings, with a maximum of 14 times the weekly 
benefit amount. The commission is to classify 
employers for merit-rating purposes so that the 
average rate is 2.7 percent, with no rate less than 
1 percent or more than 3.6 percent. Provisions 
to bring the State system into conformity with the 
Federal railroad unemployment insurance system 
are also included. 
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PUBLIC AID IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1933 


In THE last issue of the Bulletin announcement 
was made of the revision of the series on the 
amount of public assistance and of earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs 
and on the number of recipients of public aid 
in the continental United States.' In this issue 
monthly data for these two revised series are 
presented for the 74-month period extending from 
January 1933 through February 1939, and annual 
data on expenditures are given for the 6 years 
1933-38. 

During this 6-year period the total amount 
T Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 39-41. 


spent for public assistance and earnings under 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States was $15.8 billion. The volume of expendi- 
tures increased in each year except 1937, rising 
from $1.3 billion in 1933 to $3.5 billion in 1938. 
(See table 1.) 

The term “public assistance’ is used in a 
generic sense to include the three special types 
of public assistance, namely—old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind— 
and also general relief, aid under the special 
programs of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, and subsistence payments certified 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-February 1939 (see table 2) 
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Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by programs and by calendar years, 1933-38 ' 






































































































































Program 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 1938 
: ——— 
Amount (in thousands) 
rr 
All dm oy assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal 
Bee SR ccanwnececccccccceccccccescccccoccoccccccscesecasscss $1, 335, 652 $2, 379, 098 $2, 523, 480 $3, 254, 195 $2, 868, 611 $3, 487, 114 
it siete ua eidacncdmmmnbindamnatinnidstions 814,412} 1,284,202 | 1, 594, 096 676,610 840,338 | 1,000, a5 
INI a scesnadinesececcandivegnsennrecersncnccenece 26, 071 22, 244 64, 966 15, 196 310, 508 302, 876 
Aid to tS dependent CIO. occ cccccccccscccccnscetececosccsece 40, 504 40, 686 41,727 49, 455 71, 159 97, 336 
RE TTR PN a a 5, 839 7,073 7,970 12, 813 16, 174 19, 164 
A A ae 741, 552 1, 176, 527 1, 401, 476 438, 673 406, 600 477, 409 
Relief under special programs of the Federal Emergency Re- 4 
GREE EE ELNSE LRGL TI 446 27, 672 75, 416 107 | 
— payments certified by the Farm Security Admin- pr 
Sea balesiusencssbadisensihsastincdvbansnoseoscaduiiosunicseoun 2, 541 20, 365 35, 894 22, 600 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs. .___. 521,239 | 1, 004, 896 920,384} 2,577,586 | 2,028, 273 2, 47,729 
Civilian Conservation Corps_..............-....-------------- 140, 736 957 832, 851 292, 391 245.753| © 
Works Progress Administration: _ _— ead 
operated by the WPA SS EE a TO a Gibsuubisestecalediphiniedmmtensenas 238, 018 1, 592, 040 1, 186, 266 1, 722, 267 
Pro. operated by other Federal agencies SS eS Saree Jainiebida secabenindelai aa | 28, 468 
National Youth Administration: 
ete ae hee eeebeenepanones Se ee, See 6, 364 25, 900 | 24, 288 19, 504 
I eweneena jélhsende | See inion 28, 884 32, 663 41, 554 
Other Federal work and construction projects................. 165, 548 230, 880 352, 152 638, 371 539, 209 | 435, 600 
btn ckndadndnssbetcdbarosdsandmnnasees 214, 956 a) AS Sane ee ER 
Percentage distribution 
All public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal a #e mi 
 cnvicntinctundixeuasasgdghacdebdbiednbedeestessocecs 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
ene ee 61.0 54.0 6.2) 28] | 29.3 98.9 
RE Ee 2.0 L4 26; 448!  vo8| we 
Aid to ‘Saspeedens i itihtadlinttstdisithieiindiacatinniencs 3.0 1.7 1.7 1.5 2.5 28 
etude hier iecanGneneestepasansesecesevecsece 5 3 3] 4 6 5 
Ssh cet line Dinediahnainanebiienanibanede 55.5 49.4 55.5 13.5 14.2 13.7 
Relief under special programs of the Federal Emergency Retief | 
IRE ES IRAE EE ER Le (2) 1.2 3.0 Qa (2) 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm Security Admin- 
Pb nnnknecésbetbabbdiiatatetddénsdeaeccscaneces —— eee 5 = .6 1.2 " 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs..___- 39.0 46.0 36.81 792 70.7 71.1 
an a eacemincaonesasecsnened 10.5 11.0 13 2 fz 9.0 | ee . 46 
Works Administration: 
Pro: CC EE é ee a er ee 9.4 48.9 | 41.4 49.4 
Pro. operated by other Federal agencies...............-j_..... 2.2} : 4 
National Youth Administration: 
ee ee eT 2 | 8 | 8 6 
GN cn a Pe Seedainine 9 | 1.1 1.2 
Other Federal work and construction projects 124 13.9 14.0 19.6 | 18.8 12.5 
Ce ee 16. 1 4 ee : 
ze oe i te 
Amount per inhabitant * 
All public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal a 
ii nnehoenctinetegtdididinaeesdidnekbemnaaingaaes $10. 62 $18. 79 $19.79 $25 22. 19 $26. 98 
scr iendeidenitinenhiopaiiroeinninnaniinhiesmeenibnnes 6.48 10. 14 1250} = 5.27 | 6. 5 7.81 
ESS EEE TOP CTIA AE TOD .21 25 .51 | 1. 20 2. 4 3.04 
Aid to ¢ EEC ee ren .32 .32 .33 | 39 55 7 
ln «niet emesidiehieetdeteohtesanannhidhenaunse . 05 06 06 10 12 15 
TEL AE IL TR aan oe 5.90 9. 29 10. 99 3. 42 3. 15 3.70 
Relief under special programs of the Federal Emergency Re- 
REESE L ELE EL (0) .22 . 59 (4) (*) 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm Security Admin- 
ESI RE SEE i Te a . 02 16 28 17 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs____-_- 4.14 8. 65 a 29 7 20. 07 15. 69 19. 17 
Gps COmaeT WRG DUI nnn ccc cc sccccceccsccccescccs 1.11 2. 06 2. 61 2.27 1.90 | 1.78 
Works Progress Administration: | 
le ee aswblissaeotesdaesus 1. 87 12. 40 | 9. 18 | 13. 33 
Projects operated by other Federal agencies EE TE ReeSee ; .22 
National Youth Administration: | 
A NE a ee ea Ts 05 20 | 9 | 15 
SESE SS re ees eee .2 25 | . 32 
Other F work and construction projects...........____ .. 1. 32 2.62 2.76 4.97 | 4.17 | 3. 37 
nn ed Se aineibiebtdbemanes 1.71 i | a ‘S, Se oon 








s Gee footnotes on Lay 2. 
2 Less than 0.1 percent 


§ Based on total population estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
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as of July 1 of each year except 1938, which is based on estimated population 
as of July 1, 1937. 


4 Less than | cent. 
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by the Farm Security Administration. With the 
exception of a relatively small amount of assist- 
ance in the form of earnings not related to a 
budget deficit, all the aid classified as public assist- 
ance represents payments scaled to the need of 
the individual recipient on the basis of either 
his budget deficit or a flat grant minus the amount 
of any other income he may have. In 1933, 1934, 
and 1935 substantial amounts of general relief 
were given to persons employed on work-relief 
projects of the FERA, but the amounts of the 
grants to such persons were determined in the 
same manner as direct relief payments. In the 
years subsequent to 1935 practically all payments 
made under the public-assistance programs were 
in the form of direct aid, with no work require- 
ment. A small amount of State and local work 
relief which cannot be classified separately is 
included in the data for general relief for these 
years. 

Unlike the public-assistance payments, earnings 
under the Federal work programs are not based 
on the particular needs of the individual worker 
or his family, but on fixed wage rates and hours. 
Furthermore, the persons employed on the work 
programs have been selected from the ranks of 
the general unemployed as well as from pev-ons 
certified as in need of relief. 

In the years 1933, 1934, and 1935 expenditures 
for all types of public assistance accounted for 61.0, 
54.0, and 63.2 percent, respectively, of aggregate 
expenditures for the relief of destitution. Except 
for the brief period of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion program and the early months of 1933, the 
general relief program of the FERA bore the brunt 
of the burden in these years. 

In 1936, 1937, and 1938 earnings of persons 
employed under Federal work programs repre- 
sented the major portion of the total volume of 
aid—79.2, 70.7, and 71.1 percent, respectively. 
Aggregate expenditures for the public-assistance 
programs declined substantially from the level for 
the preceding 3 years during this period, but the 
shrinkage occurred entirely in general relief and 
in the special programs of the FERA which were 
liquidated. Marked expansion occurred in old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind. Subsistence payments to farmers, 
which showed marked expansion in 1936 and 1937, 
fell in 1938. 
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Chart II.—Trend of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed on Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, February 1939 (semi- 
logarithmic scale) ' 
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‘Bee tables 2 and 3 for programs not included in this chart. 
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The amount spent per inhabitant for all public 
assistance and earnings in the continental United 
States rose from $10.62 in 1933 to $26.98 in 1938. 
Per inhabitant expenditures for general relief 
were highest in the years 1933-35, amounting to 
$5.90, $9.29, and $10.99, respectively. In 1936, 
1937, and 1938 expenditures per inhabitant for 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
by the WPA were $12.40, $9.18, and $13.33, 
respectively. 

The number of recipients of each type of public 
assistance and of earnings under the various Fed- 
eral work programs are shown by months in table 
3. Estimates of the number of households and 
persors benefiting from all forms of aid are now 
being constructed and will be published in a later 
issue of the Bulletin. The data for individual 
programs cannot be added to obtain the total 





number of households or persons assisted because 
of the facts (1) that the recipient may represent a 
person, a family, or some other combination of 
persons; (2) that the figures do not uniformly rep- 
resent the actual number of recipients aided dur- 
ing the calendar month; and (3) that some recipi- 
ents are in households receiving two or more 
types of aid in the month, either successively or 
concurrently. 

Chart III, which was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, presents an index of income 
payments in the continental United States over 
the period January 1929 through February 1939, 
This chart shows the relative importance of differ- 
ent types of income payments, including those 
for direct and work relief, that is, for public 
assistance and earnings under Federal work 
programs. 


Chart III.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-February 1939 





INDEX NUMBER 1929-100 (Adjusted for Seasonal Variation t ) 
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tWork relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 

ttExcluding work relief. 


Prepared by: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES FOR JANUARY 1939 


This issue of the Bulletin presents for the first 
time tables showing State figures on recipients of 
public aid and on amounts of assistance extended 
to these recipients, comparable in content to the 
data for the continental United States shown in 
tables 2 and 3. The data contained in tables 4 
and 5 reveal the diversity in State patterns under- 
lying the national figures. These data provide an 
over-all picture for each State and make possible 
comparsion of State figures with those for the 
country asa whole. Table 4 shows the volume of 
payments under the various public-assistance and 
Federal work programs in each State for January 
1939; table 5 presents corresponding data on the 
number of recipients and the number of persons 
employed. 

It has long been realized that a great deal of 
variation exists from State to State in the relative 
importance of the various public-assistance and 
work programs which comprise the total structure 
for providing public aid. The several States differ 
significantly not only with respect to the stage of 
development of the different programs and their 
economic and fiscal capacities to support these 
programs but also with respect to the incidence of 
need and the character of the population requiring 
public aid. The problem of providing assistance 
in highly industrialized States differs in some 
essential respects from that of relieving distress in 
predominantly agricultural States; and in some 
States unemployment is not only relatively greater 
in volume but also relatively more persistent than 
in other States. 

In January 1939 total payments for public 


assistance and earnings under Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States amounted 
to $316 million. Of this total, the largest share— 


49.3 percent—was accounted for by earnings of 
persons employed on work projects operated by 


the Works Progress Administration. Among the 
individual States, however, there was wide varia- 
tion in the relative importance of such earnings— 


from 28.2 percent in Wyoming to 67.5 percent in 
Ohio. Earnings on projects operated by the WPA 
exceeded 60 percent of total payments for public 
aid in 4 States and represented less than 40 per- 
cent of the total in 15 States. In 45 of the 49 
States, however, WPA earnings bulked larger than 
any other type of public aid. In Nevada, Vir- 
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ginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia 
such earnings were second in importance to earn- 
ings on other Federal work and construction 
projects. 

Earnings of persons employed on work projects 
operated by other Federal agencies but financed 
with funds transferred by the WPA amounted to 
only 1.5 percent of all public aid in the country as 
a whole in January 1939. Such earnings varied 
from 0.2 percent of the total in Ohio to 7.8 percent 
in Maryland and exceeded 5 percent of all public 
aid in 4 States. 

In January 1939 payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind comprised the second largest share of 
total expenditures for public aid, accounting for 
14.5 percent of the total bill for the country as a 
whole. The share represented by payments for 
these types of assistance varied widely, however, 
among the several States—from 3.4 percent in 
Virginia to 34.6 percent in Colorado. In the 
latter State earnings on projects operated by the 
WPA comprised a share only slightly larger—37.5 
percent. The special types of public assistance 
accounted for the second largest share of all public 
aid in 20 of the 49 States, and in 14 States repre- 
sented less than 10 percent of the total. 

Payments for general relief in January 1939 
amounted to 13.8 percent, the third largest portion 
of all public aid in the country as a whole. Such 
payments are concentrated to a large degree in the 
most populous States. In January general relief 
comprised only 0.2 percent of all public aid in 
Mississippi, whereas it comprised 29.8 percent in 
New York. Payments for this type of aid ac- 
counted for less than 10 percent of the total in 31 
States and in 22 of these for less than 5 percent. 

Earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
work and construction projects comprised 11.5 
percent of the total amount expended for public 
aid in the continental United States in January 
of this year. The proportion of the total repre- 
sented by such earnings ranged from 2.2 percent 
in North Dakota, which is a predominately rural 
State, to 48.8 percent in the District of Columbia, 
which is 100 percent urban and is the center of 
much Federal construction. As previously noted, 
earnings on other Federal work and construction 
projects exceeded earnings on projects operated by 
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the WPA in 4 jurisdictions; and in 16 States 
earnings of this type ranked second in relative 
importance to WPA earnings. 

In January 1939 earnings of enrollees in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps accounted for 6.5 per- 
cent of the total bill for public aid in the country 
as a whole. The share that such earnings com- 
prised of State totals varied from 3.0 percent in the 
District of Columbia to 19.4 percent in Arkansas. 





Earnings in the form of student aid administered 
by the National Youth Administration and earn. 
ings on work projects operated by that agency 
comprised 0.7 percent and 1.4 percent, respec. 
tively, of all public aid in the continental United 
States in January 1939. Neither of these types 
of aid represented a significant share of the total 
in any State. 

Subsistence payments certified by the Farm 


Table 4.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, January 1939! 


{In thousands } 






























































aes: ~ pee Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
pe Subsistence 
and earnings payments Works Progress National Youth 
{ person certified Administration Administration 
State cueeed Special by the Farm! oivijian ~--—- roan 
under Fed- | typesof | General sae Conser- Projects work and 
eral work public relief tratio - vation Projects a ted construe 
programs | assistance ” Corps operated oo athe Student | Work tion 
y the ; . aid projects | projects 
WPA Federal 
agencies 
2 $316, 010 $45, 966 $43, 504 $2, 301 $20, 642 $155, 827 $4, 686 $2, 244 $4,346 | * $36, 404 
4,181 224 26 26 S41 2, 122 41 40 119 1,02 
1, 570 256 53 32 129 524 48 y 13 456 
2, 846 142 1 13 551 1, 657 55 26 56 327 
20, 298 4,911 R54 79 710 6, 046 499 122 138 3, 039 
3.940 1, 362 210 25 206 1,479 206 29 49 374 
3,930 645 1 224 1,779 73 18 5 648 
458 43 51 ® 37 175 12 3 5 132 
2, 059 137 43 ome SRST RES 63 689 92 17 14 1,004 
3,619 556 53 10 322 2, 157 5M 26 72 365 
3, 949 424 6 31 620 2, 148 109 46 106 419 
1, 133 248 346 5 39 12 22 161 
22, 912 2,712 4, 380 6 1,107 12, 832 117 126 224 1,408 
7, 046 1, 399 904 3 480 4,490 60 92 454 
4, 139 1, 100 584 1 314 1, 575 17 42 49 457 
3, 500 614 320 130 260 1, 562 59 51 86 418 
4, 237 358 3 487 2, 502 67 46 107 478 
4, 060 518 109 17 435 2,077 18 37 Qs 761 
1, 654 323 295 1 132 476 36 12 34 345 
2,520 565 274 1 207 746 196 21 24 456 
15, 875 2. 793 2,019 1 650 8, 648 154 70 135 1, 405 
13, 229 1,736 1,728 s 664 8, 000 112 &4 140 787 
8, 080 1, 609 1, 274 62 535 4, 067 5A 53 125 301 
2, 716 137 4 4 457 1, 506 31 30 7 474 
8, 898 1,744 420 182 786 4,710 78 62 132 7 
2, 518 323 124 149 177 1,071 81 16 30 547 
2, 984 608 141 163 248 1,437 26 29 55 277 
411 60 q (4) 29 125 6 2 3 177 
1, 500 115 253 1 57 543 16 7 21 487 
11, 030 886 1, 980 2 613 5, 938 155 51 143 1, 262 
1,093 74 9 x 166 508 27 10 38 253 
ee 38, 368 4, 500 11, 417 14 1, 290 16, 748 327 228 446 3, 398 
Ta 3. 577 449 34 3 532 1, 596 82 52 98 731 
North Dakota...................... 2,116 202 107 668 237 741 31 22 62 46 
6g PPT EY 21, 809 3, 024 1, 806 5 983 14, 723 46 120 188 914 
Ra a 5, 589 1, 563 397 11 655 2, 545 127 61 152 378 
i ndidithienbnocadmennaeenet 2, 432 475 197 10 169 1,079 7 20 30 $95 
TPT er 30. 400 2, 929 7, 208 3 1, 304 15, 493 304 172 292 2, 695 
ip cicemnagoen ced 2,133 167 4 293 0) 104 932 13 il 23 590 
AS NTT 2, 958 246 27 14 380 1, 487 124 33 72 575 
aA 2, 127 366 ~ 524 216 7 7 27 50 66 
EE 3, 945 496 931 1 542 1, 684 45 46 R4 1, 016 
SS 8, 466 1, 572 3144 34 1, 107 3, 453 228 109 205 1, 614 
RTS AS A Sa a 1, 41 379 79 1 697 101 19 2¢ 163 
A A 726 96 92 1 41 392 27 7 7 63 
| _MSREERCIRSSESC EES: 3, 181 109 93 2 471 1, 035 103 39 70 | 1, 259 
CSET 6, 818 1, 032 456 11 303 2,612 391 38 47 1,928 
West RS SS 3, 438 390 211 1 345 2, 106 20 33 102 | 230 
a 8, 337 1, 378 1,141 106 454 4, 456 40 49 123 | 590 
 aiititnatinddddddanerccdeds 741 90 51 21 59 209 33 4 10 264 
1 See footnotes on table 2. § Figures are estimated. 
* Includes $2,000 not distributed by States. 4 Less than $1,000. 
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d Security Administration represented less than 1 the total as compared with 35.5 percent for WPA 
\- percent of all public aid in January. In a few earnings. 
y States, however, such payments reached sub- From December 1938 to January 1939 the total 
‘. stantial proportions. In North Dakota subsist- expended for public assistance and earnings under 
d ence payments accounted for 31.6 percent of the Federal work programs in the continental United 
S total expended for public aid—not much below States declined 2.6 percent. In 42 of the 49 
il the share represented by earnings on projects States total expenditures for public aid followed 
operated by the WPA—35.0 percent. In South the same course, with the decreases ranging from 
n Dakota these payments comprised 24.6 percent of 0.3 percent in Kansas to 9.2 percent in Mississippi. 
e Table 5.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, January 1939 ' 
. Recipients of oeee Som of public Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for 
which sub- 
. Aid to dependent wr —— Works Progress Ad-| National Youth 
children aaa —— -- ministration Administration 
State e- Other 
genera tified by | Civilian Federal 
Old-age Aid to| relief | Farm Se- | Conser- work and 
ASSIS- the curity Ad- vation Projects Projects construc 
d canes Families | Child blind ministra- | Corps? | operated pe Student | Work | tion proj- 
‘ SS tion by the Foderat | aid | projects | ects 
: PA agencies 
} _ ——— 
- Total 287,632 | 701,147 | 66,930 [1,765,689 | 126,026 | 301,443 |2,928,459 | 87,649] 368,735 | 237,447 | #351, 108 
Alabama 5,520] 16,304] 480] 2,733 774| 7,901) 59,674] 1,020] 7,046] 8,643) 11,721 
= ia... 2145} 6,262] 303] 3,734 1,877 | 2,578] 9,715 902} 1,503 734 4, 554 
+ Arkansas .. 4.030} 11,017] 624] 3,875 679 | 8.058] 50,319] 1,957) 5,534] 2,316 5,309 
; California. 12,928 | 31,905] 6,190 | 124,444 5,409 | 10,364] 107,775| 7,301] 15,706] 6,781] 25,856 
: Colorado... 4.247| 10,758] ‘621 | 413,700 1284 | 3,013] 27, 3.640} 4,720] 3,076 3, 855 
: Connecticut 1,350] 3, 115 | 24,346 18 273 | 27,127) 1490] 2,473 ’ 345 5,197 
: Delaware. 469} 1,002 |... 2) 484 14 3, 698 233 362 302 1, 452 
4 District of Columbia 1,032} 3,155] 223] 1,600]... 916 | 12,204 1,245| 1, 487 716 7,041 
; Florida. 2.350| 6,261] 2,243] 7,851 370 | 4,707] 51,202] 1470] 4.444] 5,165 4, 972 
: Georgia... 4.606 | 12,322] 1.234] 7,328 965 | 9,060] 61,960} 2868] 9,751] 6,256 7,077 
$ Idsho........ 2,002} 6,352] 204] *3,400 185 | 1,309] 10,405 775| 2,081) 1,301 1,440 
. Illinois... 7,500 | 17,000] 7,700 | 189,860 988 | 16,177 ‘ 2,231 | 20,870] 11,801 12, 732 
; Indiana... 15,469 | 32,408 | 25470] 63,864 138 | 7,016] 88, 141 1,203] 10,082) 65,121 5, 054 
; lows... 3,000} 7,000] 1.208] 33,612 21 4, 588 ; 364] 6,547] 2,932 5, 540 
: Kansas 4.827| 11,490] 1,029] 22,398 8,358 | 3.795] 34,150] 1,083| 9,475] 5,425 5, 113 
5 Kentucky 259 827 47,600 147 7,111 64, 160 1, 484 8, 794 6, 318 5, 733 
; Louisiana... 10,078 | 20,248 | 765 | 8270 1, 350 '363 | 51, 941 583 | 5,661 5, 515 8, 489 
; Maine......... 1,325] 3,450] 1,258] 12,838 49} 1,931 9, 715| 1,804] 1,159 3, 831 
5 Maryland....... 7, 806 21,075 632 11, 405 39 3, 031 15, 115 4,020 3, 148 1, 389 5, 250 
; Massachusetts. 9/650 | 23,426] 1,112| 72,165 34] 9,493] 123,970] 2,135] 10,624] 5,977] 11,550 
: Michigan... 70,911 | 12,601} 20,058] 696] 77,405 435 | 9,707 | 139,034 1,853 | 12,008] 7,392 7,376 
, Minnesota 65,474 | 6,904| 17,427] 777 | 48,036 3,504 | 7,800] 65, 187 32} 8,993] 6,560 3, 636 
! Mississippi te | Eieue? Biei 435 | 1,223 208 | 6,680] 46,871 809 | 5,874] 4,863 7, 007 
: Missouri 74, 821 8, 420 | 20,440 | 3,900] 37,113 12,939 | 11,480 | 105,311 1,730} 11,162] 7,901 8, 877 
Montana | 125635] 2,136] 5,011 113] 8.049 , 2.557 | 18,634 1515} 3,102] 1,437 4, 476 
7 Nebraska... 27, 195 4, 693 10, 688 602 11, 461 10, 619 3, 623 28,113 570 4,703 3, 264 3,040 
; Nevada... 2" 132 127 301 10 691 1 419| 2,479 120 224 160 1. 462 
7 New Hampshire 4,063 Mi 907 316 9, 163 26 827 10, 127 266 1,120 894 3, 601 
J New Jersey 27/704 | 11,245] 25, 021 608 | #80, 400 63} 8,951] 97,401 2,525| 7,864] 6,681 10, 224 
: New Mexico | 3) s24 1" 511 4,355 198 1,777 404] 2,425 | 10,828 534 1.851] 2, 105 2, 660 
; New York. 110,976 | 35,188 | 70,231 | 2,637] 299,227 503 | 18,844 | 240,064] 5,140] 33,167] 20,505] 22,912 
: North Carolina 31,972 7,760} 21,053 | 1953] 6,064 141 7,775 | 47,536 1.972] 8,118] 7,168] 10,971 
. North Dakota | 7) 805 1) 887 5, 374 113 | 6,731 30,930} 3.454] 14,028 637 | 4,046] 3,889 604 
; at 111, 183 10, 902 31,188 | 3,944 96, 629 266 14,358 | 250,322 797 18, 102 8, 833 9, 551 
‘ Oklahoma... 65, 957 15, 432 35,626 | 2,020 | 421,800 543 9, 551 65, 083 3, 234 13, 500 7, 793 4, 486 
Oregon....__. 18, 853 1.602] 3,547] °435| 13,843 316| 2,465] 18,089] 1.043] 3,126] 1,534 4, 086 
Pennsylvania | 7.837} 20,601 | 49,906 | 12,048 | 260,672 96 | 19,049} 248,570] 4,329] 29,129] 13,181] 22,886 
Rhode Island | 6 245 1,053 | 2,859 580 | 411,400 8 1,515 | 15,496 168} 1415] 1,161 3,970 
South Carolina 23, 641 4175| 12245] 863] 2,765 574 | 5,552] 43,180] 2,821 5,866 | 4,152 7, 231 
South Dakota | Wo) 2170) 4,971 229 | 5,817 26,776 | 3,138] 15,366 691} 5,696] 3,349 972 
Tennessee___. 9,905 | 26,609} 1,424] 45,200 33] 7,919] 50,781 1,908} 8,586! 5,302] 10,750 
Texas 112 241 415, 700 1,501 | 16,181 | 105,752] 5,183] 15,190] 14,869] 19,452 
I ace n 2, 965 7,349 203 4, 153 41 1, 405 12, 273 1, 731 3, 1, 506 1, 643 
Vermont... 404 1, 187 140 3, 529 17 603 7,415 515 972 413 741 
; Virginia... 838 3,013 689 9, 694 gy 6, 883 28, 557 2, 145 6,017 4, 505 13, 550 
Washington... 5,808 | 13,106} 1,025] 31,682 387 | 4,415] 43,745] 5,617| 5,777] 2,302] 11,929 
West Virginia 6,050} 17,580] 752] 22,355 33 | 5,048 | 48,365 561] 6,321] 5,485 2, 670 
Wisconsin... 10,884 | 25,498 | 1,979 | 52,726 5,946 | 6,634] 77,703 755} 9,946) 5,956 5, 991 
Wyoming _- 608 1,529] ‘162| 2,768 837 sss} 4, 592 585 655 2, 138 
| 
1 Bee footnotes on table 3. 4 Includes 21 persons not included in State distribution. 
Py a og represent number of nreollees, by State of origin, as of last day 4 Figures are estimated. 
of month. 
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The decline in most States was attributable 
primarily to decreases in earnings of persons em- 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA. Such 
earnings declined 7.2 percent in the country as 
a whole and were lower in January than in De- 
cember in all but two States—Massachusetts and 
North Dakota. In Massachusetts, where WPA 
earnings increased 8.2 percent, the total amount of 
public aid rose 7.1 percent—the only sizable in- 





crease recorded for January. In North Dakota, 
however, subsistence payments by the FSA, which 
are of major importance in that State, declined 
sharply and the total bill for public aid also de. 
creased. The declines in the amount of earnings 
on projects operated by the WPA ranged from 0.4 
percent in Wyoming to 17.5 percent in Rhode 
Island and were 10 percent or more in 10 States, 
Earnings on projects financed with WPA funds 


Table 6.—Percentage change from December 1938 to January 1939 in amount of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental United States, by States 




































































Cone ees Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public — 
~ Subsistence ‘ a 
“Jon Prtihed. py — Fs yp Rh 
ion 

State employed Special by the Farm | Civilian a A 
under typesof | General | Security Ad-| Conser- work and 
eral work public relief | Ministration| vation | Projects tee ar construe 

programs | assistance Corps | operated | PP°tONor | Student | Work | — tion 
uy the ederal aid Projects | projects 
TPA : 
agencies 
—2.6 +12 +6.7 +5.7 +7.2 —7.2 —4.4 —7.2 —11 -19 
—2.2 —1.0 +49 +62. 8 +3.1 —5.1 —6.3 —11.6 +11.0 —10 
+.1 +1.7 +9.8 +104. 1 -3.3 —5.4 —22.4 —10. 6 +7.0 +6.1 
—8.9 —1L0 +7.6 +107.4 —4.5 —9.8 —16.7 2.5 —43.1 —7.7 
+18 +.4 +19.3 +716 +11.7 —4.7 +5.1 —10.6 —.2 —L5 
—1.1 +7.5 @) +4.7 +10.0 —8.9 +3.8 -.3 +.2 —&.§ 
+.5 +.4 +7.2 —53.1 +41.5 —11.3 —6.4 —29 +5.0 +27.8 
—.9 +.5 +10.7 +30. 5 +.8 —9.8 —11.2 —.7 +.7 +8.8 
—11 +.1 | Fe +15. 2 —6.7 —13.8 —9.7 —8.1 +3.6 
+.9 +2.7 —7.5 —16.8 +3.8 —2.3 +10.6 —8.1 —2.4 +19.2 
—4.0 +.1 —3.7 +161.2 —-2.0 —8.1 —12.8 —11.2 +6. 0 +9.6 
—7.7 —7.7 ® +25. 6 +7.5 —6.6 +3.3 —6.4 —24.9 —16.3 
—4.1 +13 +1.2 +112.0 +24.5 —6.6 —5.5 —8.7 —.1 —2.2 
—6.2 +3.2 +12.0 +75.7 +12.7 —13.2 —6.1 —4.9 —.6 —6.9 
-L7 +.3 +8. 6 +7.9 +7.1 —2.7 —5.8 —5.4 +1.2 —17.4 
—.3 +2.7 +13.9 +4.0 +3.9 —6.0 +1.8 —2.6 +3.7 +3.9 
—5.7 +.3 @) +26.8 —3.7 —8.2 —6.6 —4.7 —3.3 —21 
—-15 +2.3 —2.0 +48. 2 +3.6 —4.4 —2.2 —16.2 —10.3 +3.8 
—10 —-Li +2.8 —27.0 +11.7 —4.2 —4.4 +3.2 — 26. 6 —.2 
+16 +.5 +10.6 —8.2 +45 —49 —9.6 —10.4 +8.0 +147 
+7.1 +2.0 +3.1 —29.8 +23. 1 +8.2 —7.8 —7.3 +4.7 +13.9 
—2.5 ) +16.5 +45.8 +17.2 —6.9 —9.3 —4.9 —2.8 —8.2 
-.8 +13 +9.6 +38. 4 —10 —1L8 —-2.1 —-3.5 +2.4 —30.5 
—9.2 +3.1 —6.5 +40.4 -—41 —7.5 —13.1 -—4.§ —-2.2 —21.8 
—4.6 +2.0 —14.4 +305. 9 —L4 —8.5 —15 —3.2 +.7 —9.0 
—6.1 +15 +24.3 +5.1 +5.7 —5.0 —11.4 +11 +2.9 —2.8 
—3.0 +2.3 +9.2 +4.3 +4.2 —5.8 —12.4 —-3.5 +141 —14.6 
—4.9 +12 —1.0 +100. 0 +23.6 —4.2 +15. 6 —15.4 +.6 +29.7 
—2.2 +21 +3.0 —12.3 +21.5 —10.7 —35.2 —19.6 +3.4 +4.5 
—3.5 +14 +6.5 +16.9 +16.1 —10.7 —11.0 —2. 1 —1.2 10.3 
—3.0 +14 —.2 +144 —4.6 —-L8 —7.7 +.9 +17.1 —7.7 
—2.8 +15 +5. 5 +20. 6 +22.8 —10.8 —7.7 —8.6 —1.6 +2.9 
—3.4 +.9 —2.5 —45.4 +3.6 —11.6 +5.2 —15.3 —4,7 +11.2 
—5.3 11.4 +14.3 —13.8 —4.5 +4.7 —19.9 —5.7 +4.6 —2.1 
—6.4 —2.0 +8.1 +38. 2 +19. 7 —10.0 —1.2 —7.6 —4.2 —7.4 
—2.4 +.9 () +77.7 —3.4 —7.0 +3.7 —2.2 +3.6 +12.0 
—17 +.4 —10.9 +168. 5 +5.0 —.§ —3.6 —13.6 +12.2 —5.9 
—2.8 +2.3 +4.0 —1L4 +22.0 —8.2 +18.3 —4.8 —.1 —3.6 
—9.0 +.1 Q) +13.9 +17.7 —17.5 —10.0 —3.9 +6.4 —6.3 
—3.0 +3.3 —.9 —27.1 —2.8 —10.7 +.3 —.7 +18. 1 +17.5 
—8.8 +.7 +8.3 —14.7 —8.0 —8.0 —2.7 —.8 +1.4 — 36.6 
—6.2 —.6 () —12.4 +2.0 —9.8 —34.5 —8.2 +.1 —§.3 
—2.4 +.3 () +93. 6 —1.2 —8.7 +20.0 —3.6 —9.7 +5.9 
—3.5 +.6 +13.0 —27.0 +1.9 —.8 —4.7 —13.0 —23.9 —-Z.1 
—1L5 +10.5 +29.3 —8.3 +36.9 —12.5 +26.4 —4.5 +4.6 —1.9 
—4.9 +16. 6 +6.2 —40. 6 —2.8 —.5 —39.7 —12.7 +7.7 —7.0 
—4.3 ) +15.8 +18 +14 —9.2 —7.5 —3.1 +.2 —3.9 
—4.2 +.7 +3.3 +.5 —-18 —8.2 —14.7 —7.9 +7.1 +18.6 
+.3 +2.0 +10.9 +215.0 ( —3.4 +1.4 —23.5 —.3 —3.0 
—3.9 +2.3 +21.9 +44.5 +7.4 —.4 +4.8 —6.9 +9.2 —16.8 
! Percen change not computed because figures on amount of payments 3 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
are bs 4 No change. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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but operated by other Federal agencies declined 
in about three-fourths of the States from December 
to January. 

The amount of earnings of persons employed on 
other Federal work and construction projects in 
the continental United States was about 2 per- 
For 





cent smaller in January than in December. 
the several States, however, there were large 


percentage changes in both directions. As shown 
in table 6, decreases were recorded for 30 States. 

The increase of 6.7 percent in expenditures for 
general relief in the country as a whole from 
December to January reflects the upward move- 
ment in payments for this type of assistance which 
occurred in most States. 
expended for general relief in January than in 


Larger sums were 


Table 7.—Percentage change from December 1938 to January 1939 in number of recipients of public assistance and 
persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental United States, by States 










































































Recipients of oo pes of public Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for 
eee | which sub- 
Aid to dependent sistence Works Progress National Youth 
| children | Administration | Administration 
State —— ah oH Other 
= Aid te | general tified by | Civilian Federal 
| Old-age ' relief | the Farm | Conser- Pp work and 
assistance a, ry meee 4 vation Projects ——_. ala AR construc- 
hi ‘ Pe rf u ° 
Families | Children tration Corps “per the by other — peels r ; t — 
WPA agencies 
| | 
Total. . +0. 6 | +2.7 | +2.3 +0. 6 | +8.3 +10.0 +15.8 —4.5 —2.9 —0.9 —0.9 —4.6 
bama +. 3 | —.8 | —.7/ +13] +33 +14.2] +115 —4.0| —1L6 —6.0} +125 —7.8 
— a 1 +6. 7 +5.3 1.3) +108 +58.3 +.1 —7.6 —7.0 +1 +2.4 +1L5 
Arkansas. 7 —.9 | —1.5 +.3 | +-2.7 +127.1 +3.4 —.5 -.9 —.6 — 66.3 —8.2 
California... 5 +.9 +1.0 | +.5 | +16. 2 +58. 3 +20. 6 —5.2 +2.1 —3.1 —19 +1.0 
Csterado........ S +94 +7.4; -—.3] @ +4.9] +18.9 —6.3 +21 +14 +3.3 —10.4 
Connecticut - -.. 5 (i | (i | +7.5| +91] —52.6| +653.1 —7.5| +10.0 —2.1 +3.7 +10.0 
Delaware. . 1.0 —.4 —.5 +10. 9 +27.3 +9.0 —3.0 —.4 +3.1 +L0 +13 
District of Columbia 2 —1.1 —.6 +-1.4 4-5. 2 +24.6 —3.1 —Lil —2.4 —6.0 +.5 
Florida... ....- 2.2 +6.8 | $6.5) +1.2 —7.5 —16.1 +12. 3 —1.7 —1.2 —3.7 —5.0 +22.8 
Georgia......... +.3 +.6 | +.1) +.9 ( 7s. +6. 1 —3.2 —10.3 —1.9 +5.1 +4.4 
Idaho....... L6 +.1 | —.2 -2.0 (1) +17.8 | +15, 2 —5.0 +6.3 +.5 +6.4 —2L5 
Minois.._.. +9 “ | @ (1) +6. 4 | +118. 2 +34. 8 —4.6 —5.3 —4.0 +7.1 —19.3 
Indiana... ...._- 3.5 +1.6 | +1.3 +.2 +10.7 | +-137.9 +22.0 —8.1 —5.2 +19 —.4 —5.0 
ET +4 (1) (*) | +15 +10.1 | —4.5 +15.9 —2.5 —8.1 —18 —1.0 —18.7 
eS 2.1 +-3.6 +2.9 +2.3 | +12.6 | +5. 1 +12.3 —5.2 —2.3 +1 +3.1 —3.9 
Kentucky....._- +.8 +. 5 | (1) +-30, 1 +4.3 —4.3 —2.7 —.5 —.3 —7.3 
Louisiana. ; 1.9 +3. 4 +4.3]) +1.9 +1.1 | +62. 5 +12.1 —4.1 —14 —2.8 —2.3 +8.1 
ETT 1.1 | —.2 —.4) +.5 +4. 6 | —25.8 +20. 9 —4.4 —3.6 12.0 —22.0 —16.4 
Maryland......... +.2] +1.5 $1.2) +11 +9.9 —20.4 +13.1 —3.6 —5.6 —.9 +8.9 +22.8 
Massachusetts. $1.2 42.7 +2.3}) +1.4 +8.8 —2.7 +33. 3 —2.1 —2.3 +15 —1.7 +5.4 
Michigan... .._. | +.1] +2.8 +2.0 +3.1 +17.1 +45. 5 +26. 9 —5.2 —8.2 +.3 —4.5 —6.0 
Minnesota. ._. 6 +2 2.5| +22 +7.5 +38.0 +6.7 —2.3 —.2 +2.2 +.7 — 26.8 
Mississippi . .. 1.9 ; ‘ ..-| +16.0 | —12.1 +26.8 +3.8 —1.7 —10.8 +18 +.4 —32.5 
Missouri.... +-. 5 +7.9 +7.1) (}) +4.3 +283. 5 +6.7 —3.3 -.7 +.5 +.2 —9.3 
Montana -.... +.8 +2.2 +2.2) +141 +28. 4 +5.2 +10.7 —3.8 —4.9 +9.3 +1.4 —16.5 
Nebraska +. 8 | +-2.9 +2.2| —1.0 +20. 3 +6. 1 +12.6 —1.2 —1.0 +.6 +14.5 —25.5 
Nevada. , +1.6 () (1) (‘) —.7 (3) +34.3 —3.1 +4.3 —.9 +3.2 —12.6 
New Hampshire +15 | —.6 —1.0}) +2.9 +4.9 —7.1 +31. 5 —8.5 —44.1 —2.8 +3.0 +5.8 
New Jersey. _. | 17 | +.1 —.5 +1.5 (4) +18.9 +25. 7 —4.4 —4.9 —.3 —17 .9 
New Mexico +. 3 | +.5 +.2 —.5 +8.0 +7. 2 +2.1 —4.4 —.7 +3.1 +5.7 —2.1 
New York.__. 5 | +1.6 +1.3 (?) +4.0 +20. 6 +32.8 —2.4 —.2 —3.0 —.2 —3.8 
North Carolina. ‘ +. 5 (?) —.5§ —.8 — 35.0 +12.0 —13.8 +6. 4 —.2 +15. 1 +117 
North Dakota__. 6 +51.6 +-39.7 +3.7 +14.9 —12.9 +2.4 —5.6 —13.9 -.1 +4.8 —32.3 
ea 5 +,2 +.1 +.2 +11.4 +65. 2 +29. 6 —5.5 +2.3 —.6 —2.6 —9.2 
Oklahoma... .. | 9] +.7 +. 6 +.3 (*) +78. 6 +3.8 —4.6 —4.9 +.9 +4.8 +5.7 
ae | (4 +2.8 +3.0 +.2 —2.0 +143. 1 +12.7 —2.6 —4.5 —.4 +8 9 +.2 
Pennsylvania... 6 +12. 6 +11.2 +.2 +10.0 —3.0 +32. 1 —6.0 +13.0 —.9 —1.7 —4.6 
Rhode Island___. +1.2 +.8 (1) () +14.3 +27.4 —7.4 —2.9 (3) +15. 6 —6.5 
South Carolina - _. | 2.1 +2.3 +1.7 +.1 —1.6 —43.9 +5. 2 —1.3 —3.1 +10. 4 +3.4 +8.0 
South Dakota -.4 +9.5 +6.6| +4.6 +12.8 —16.8 —2.6 —4.4 —.3 +2.0 +3.0 —55. 6 
Tennessee... _. -.9 —.3 —.6 —.7 (1) +3.1 +10. 4 —9.1 —1.9 —.1 —5.5 —6.4 
Texas__. +1 —7.4 —9.1 }.. () +65. 3 +6.9 —2.4 +10.9 +.4 —4.9 +3.2 
Utah_. +. 2} +1.0 +.6} +1.5 +17.5 —35.9 +9.7 —6.2 —11.2 —2.5 +2.3 —20.5 
Vermont... __ +10.1} +11.3 +7.4| +3.7 +12.4 —26. 1 +48. 2 —8.6 —3.0 —1.5 +19.4 —11.6 
Virginia... | +17.3 | +5.8 +4.2 | +15.2 +2.6 —37.8 +65. 2 —.8 —44.4 +34 +5.8 —7.3 
Washington... —.2) +.3 +.5 —.7 +23.0 +2.4 +8.8 —9.7 +2.4 +.2 —2.5 —5.4 
West Virginia__. —.4 +20 +1.9 —.3 +.8 +26. 7 +6. 3 —5.1 +2.7 —8.7 —2.4 +19.5 
Wisconsin _____. | +1.3 +1.7 +1.6 % +7.7 +224. 2 +7.9 —2.9 +1.2 —9.3 +.1 —2. 
Wyoming..____. +1.8 +3.9 +3.4 (*) +16.4 +46. 1 +14.7 —1.9 —1.7 —3.1 +15.1 —21.8 
1 Percentage change not computed because figures on number of recipients ) ee eney eenei P 
are estimated ‘ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
? Decrease of less than 0.1 percent 
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December in 32 of the 42 States which reported 
actual data for both months. 

Payments for the special types of public assist- 
ance in the continental United States totaled 1.2 
percent more for January than for December. 
In 42 States the amount of obligations incurred 
for these types of aid increased in January. In 
nearly all of these States, however, the percentage 
increases were small. 


The amounts of assistance extended under the 
programs of the CCC, NYA, and FSA are small 
in relation to the total volume of public aid, and 
relatively large fluctuations in these programs do 
not greatly affect changes in total expenditures, 
A great deal of State variation, however, under- 
lies the national data for these programs as wel] 
as those which comprise larger shares of the total 
expended for public aid. 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution by program, of amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed 
under Federal work programs in the continental United States, by States, January 1939 ' 
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Cts Hemet Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
conemes Subsisten 
u ce 
and earnings payments Works Progress National Youth 

of persons certified by Administration Administration Other 
State employed Special the Farm Civilian Federal 

—— eral typesof | Generel fi._~.m Conser- Projects work 
work public relief tion vation Projects e ted and con- 
assistance Corps ee pe Student Work | struction 

programs 24 the ‘ederal aid projects | projects 

PA agencies 
100.0 14.5 13.8 0.8 6.5 49.3 1.5 0.7 1.4 1.5 
100.0 5.4 .6 .6 12.9 50.8 1.0 1.0 2.8 | 4.9 
100.0 16.3 3.4 2.0 11.4 33.4 3.1 6 | 8] 29.0 
100.0 5.0 ow .4 19.4 58.2 1.9 .9 2.0} 11.5 
100.0 24.2 19.0 .4 3.5 34.2 24 6 7 | 15.0 
100.0 34.6 5.3 .6 5.2 37.5 5.2 8 1.3} 9.5 
100.0 12.4 16.4 (2) 5.7 45.3 1.8 5 1.4] 16.5 
100.0 9.4 11.1 () 8.1 38.2 2.6 7 11] 28 
100.0 6.6 ft Eee 3.0 33.5 4.5 a 71 48.8 
100.0 15.3 1.5 3 8.9 59. 6 1.6 7 | 2.0 | 10.1 
100. 0 10.7 1.2 8 15.7 54.4 2.7 1.2 | 2.7 | 10.6 
100. 0 21.9 4.1 4 8.5 44.5 3.4 1.1 | 1.9 | 14.2 
100.0 11.8 19.1 () 4.8 56.0 5 6 | 1.0 | 62 
100.0 17.6 11.4 (2) 6.0 56.5 8 8 1.2 | 5.7 
100.0 26.6 14.1 () 7.6 38.1 4 1.0 1.2 | 11.0 
100. 0 17.5 9.2 3.7 7.4 44.6 1.7 1.5 2.5 | 11.9 
100.0 9.4 1.3 1 11.5 61.2 1.6 11 2.5 | 11.3 
100.0 12.8 2.7 .4 10.7 51.2 et 9 2.4 | 18.5 
100. 0 19.5 17.8 a 8.0 28.8 2.2 7 2.0 | 20.9 
100.0 22.4 10.9 (2) 8.2 29.6 7.8 8 | 1.0 19.3 
100.0 17.6 12.7 (2) 4.1 54.5 1.0 4] 9 8.8 
100.0 13.1 13.1 “4 5.0 60.5 8 6 | 1.1 5.7 
100. 0 19.9 15.8 8 6.6 50.3 7 7 1.5 3.7 
100.0 5.0 .2 .2 16.8 55.4 1.1 1.1 | 2.7 17.5 
100.0 19.6 4.7 2.1 8.8 52.9 9 7] 1.5 8.8 
100. 0 12.8 4.9 5.9 7.0 42.6 3.2 1.2} 21.7 
100.0 20.4 4.7 | 5.5 8.3 48.1 9 1.0 1.8 | 9.3 
100.0 14.6 2.2 (3) 7.1 30. 4 1.4 5] 7 | 43.1 
100.0 7.7 16.9 | a 3.8 36.2 1.0 7 1.4 | 32.4 
100. 0 8.0 18.0 @) 5.6 53.8 1.4 5 1.3 11.4 
100.0 6.8 8 7 15.2 46.5 2.5 | 9 | 3.5 23.1 
100. 0 11.7 29.8 (2) 3.4 43.6 | 8 | 6 | 1.2 8.9 
100.0 12.6 1.0 af 14.9 44.6 2:3 | 1.4 2.7 20.4 
100.0 9.5 5.1 31.6 11.2 35.0 1.5 | 1.0 2.9 | 2.2 
109. 0 13.9 8.3 (?) 4.5 67.5 2] 5 9 | 4.2 
100.0 28.0 1.7 2] 0 2 45.5 23 11 27 6.8 
100.0 19. 5 8.1 4) 7.0 44.4 24 8 | 1.2 16.2 
100.0 9.6 23.7 (2) 4.3 51.0 1.0 6 | 9 8.9 
100.0 7.8 13.7 (?) 4.9 43.7 .6 5 | 1.1 27.7 
100.0 8.3 9 5 12.9 50. 3 | 4.2 1.1 2.4 19.4 
100.0 17.2 4.0 24.6 10. 2 | 3.5 | 1.7 1.3 | 2.4] 3.1 
100. 0 12.6 8 (2) 13.7 42.7 | 1.1 | 1.2 | 2.1 25.8 
100. 0 18.6 1.7 4 13.1 40.8 | 27} 1.3 2.4 19.0 
100. 0 24.3 5.1 1 6.1 44.6 | 6.5 1.2 1.7 10.4 
100. 0 13.2 12.6 a 5.6 54.1 | 3.7 1.0 1.0 | 8.7 
100. 0 3.4 2.9 a 14.8 32.5 | 3.3 1.2 | 2.2 39.6 
100. 0 15.1 6.7 2 4.4 38.3 | 5.7 6 | 7 | 2.3 
100.0 11.3 6.1 () 10.0 61.3 | .6 1.0 3.0 6.7 
100. 0 16. 5 13.7 1.3 5.4 53.4 | 5 6 1.5 | 7.1 
100.0 12.1 6.9 2.8 8.0 28.2 | 4.5 5 | 1.4 35.6 
' 
1 See footnotes on table 2. 3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR FEBRUARY 
1939 


In February 1939 the total bill for public assist- 
ance and earnings of persons on Federal work pro- 
grams amounted to $316.9 million. (See table 2.) 
This amount represents an increase of $870,000 or 
0.3 percent over the total for January 1939. 
There was a decline in the volume of earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration and by other Fed- 
eral agencies from WPA funds, and also in the 
amount of subsistence payments certified by the 
Farm Security Administration. These declines 
amounted to 2.4, 5.9, and 2.7 percent, respectively. 

Increases from January to February occurred 
in the total for the three special types of pub- 
lic assistance, in general relief, and in earnings of 
persons employed by the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
on other Federal work and construction projects. 
The largest rise—8.6 percent—was in earnings of 
persons employed on other Federal work and 
construction projects. 

From February 1938 to February 1939, aggre- 
gate public assistance and earnings increased 28.9 
percent. In this interval there was a rise in all 
types of aid except general relief and subsistence 
payments certified by the FSA. Earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA 


increased 47.6 percent. Aggregate payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind increased 13.5 per- 
cent. The amount of earnings of persons enrolled 
in the CCC increased 7.1 percent in February 1939 
as compared with February of last year. 


Unduplicated Count of Households 


Reports for February 1939 on the number of 
households receiving one or more of the special 
types of public assistance, general relief, or general 
relief and one or more of the special types of 
public assistance were received from 13 States. 
The total number of recipients of public assistance 
and general relief was 403,725, representing 372,353 
households. The total figure includes duplications 
in the number of households of 31,372, or 7.8 per- 
cent. The extent of duplication varies from State 
to State, from none in Arkansas to 14.0 percent 
in Maryland. (See table 9.) 

On the basis of the figures reported for these 
13 States it is estimated that for February 3.7 
million households in the continental United States 
were receiving one or more of the special types of 
public assistance, or general relief, or a combina- 
tion of general relief and one or more of the special 
types of public assistance. 


Table 9.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance and/or general 
relief and percent of duplication in the case count in 13 States, February 1939 





























Number of Recipients of the special types of public assistance and cases receiving 
households general relief 
receiving one Percent of 
- areal nas - yan 
9 the spec 
State types of Aid to reported 
public as- Total Old-age as- | dependent | Aid to the General number of 
sistance . sistance children blind relief cases 
and/or general (families) 
relief 
Total... = ieee siete veicndiiaemndata 372, 353 403, 725 210, 367 56, 192 7, 055 130, 111 7.8 
SECS Se 12, 134 13, 058 6, 889 2, 299 310 3, 560 7.1 
2. Arkansas.......... schnihediontinapdesintistnaaale 25, 509 25, 509 16, 995 4, 024 621 3, 869 0 
TE seubehotnniaenninidiaael 13, 869 14, 673 8, 836 2, 687 298 1 2,852 5.5 
4. Kansas... et ae neeaniesounieatel 48, 643 52, 959 22, 999 5, 414 1, 034 23, 512 81 
5. Louisiana... enideiie SS 45, 746 48, 678 29, 275 10, 280 819 8, 304 6.0 
6. Maryland.__..___. pansbicusedetamiiuaduadedl 32, 652 37, 952 17, 422 7, 937 635 11, 958 14.0 
7. New Mexico__... eee EL 7, 378 7, 463 3, 857 1, 550 200 21,856 11 
ATTRA RICA NSE 15, 103 16, 787 7, 939 1, 997 115 6, 736 10.0 
9. South Carolina............ secmtahhhiannann 31, 465 31, 820 24, 007 4, 210 870 32,733 L1 
| nee Sa emitted mins ginateeninieaabaiae 19, 310 21, 584 13, 485 3, 029 208 4, 862 10.5 
i  EESanenagEeT nascedstmandntneel 68, 736 78, 501 37, 631 5, 742 1, 031 34, 187 12.5 
CC IAAL RELEGATED AM 45, 435 47, 865 17, 991 6, 397 763 22,714 6.1 
A NERA RR ES eetwiidmaneaaann 6, 373 6, 786 3, 041 626 151 2, 968 6.1 











! Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general relief 


from local funds. 
? Does not include 179 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 
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4 Does not include 69 cases receiving general relief administered by local 
public agencies. 
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General Relief 


The total bill for general relief extended to 1.8 
million cases in the continental United States 
amounted to $44.9 million for February 1939. Of 
this amount $41.2 million was paid to 1.6 million 
cases in 40 States for which actual figures were 
reported, representing an average of $25.43 per 





case. The total figures for the 40 States repre- 


sent increases over the previous month of 59 
percent in the number of cases and 3.6 percent 
in the amount of obligations. 


In 26 States there 


Table 10.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, February 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1939] 


were increases in both the number of cases and 
the amount of obligations. 
States—Montana, New Mexico, and Utah—were 


In only three of these 

































































Percentage change from— 
Amount of 
State on ke obligations | Average per January 1939 in— February 1938 in— 
relief incurred for case 
relief ! Ts 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
ee 
Total for continental United States ?_........ 1, 841, 000 | SS a en a ' a 
Total for 40 States reporting actual figures... 1, 619, 014 41, 176, 015 $25. 43 +5.0 +3.6 3—5.8 +—25 
2, 716 24, 929 9.18 —.6 —2.7 +40. 7 +40,1 
3, 560 45, 526 12.79 —4.7 —13.6 +26. 1 +114 
3, 869 18, 411 4.76 —.2 —14 —7.5 —% 2 
138, 342 4, 230, 750 30. 58 +11.2 +9.8 +11.0 +127 
24,777 638, 856 25. 78 +18 —-10 +6. 4 +9.6 
2, 693 55, 270 20. 52 +8.4 +7.4 +27. 1 +827 
1, 727 44, 789 25. 93 +7.3 +4.7 —32.0 —318 
7, 835 53, 477 6. 83 —.2 +1.1 —.9 +141 
7, 081 43, 405 6.13 —3.4 —6.3 —13.7 15.5 
197, 688 4, 687, 683 23.71 +41 +7.0 +13 +54 
34, 344 596, 330 17. 36 +2.2 +21 —17.3 —2.3 
23, 512 327, 416 13. 93 +5.0 +2.3 +20. 5 +204 
8, 304 109, 299 13. 16 +.4 +.1 +16. 1 +129 
12, 748 280, 536 22. 01 —-.7 —65.0 —14.5 —161 
11, 958 293, 765 24. 57 +4.8 7.3 +29. 1 +419 
72, 034 1, 961, 163 27.23 —.2 —2.9 —15.3 —&1 
84, 553 1, 911, 889 22. 61 +9.2 +10. 6 —42.9 —45,1 
49, 586 1, 304, 774 26. 31 +3.2 +2.4 —5.7 —7.8 
1,111 4, 080 3. 67 —9.2 +14.8 —18.8 —6.2 
39, 423 461, 268 11.70 +6.2 +9.9 —32.0 —16.0 
9, 228 146, 271 15. 85 +14.6 +17.6 +17.0 +164 
12, 278 150, 052 12. 22 +6.2 +6.1 +114 +7.7 
634 9, 223 14. 55 —8.2 +2.3 —25.9 —19.4 
9, 219 235. 550 25. 55 +.6 —7.1 ~—10.2 —13.9 
2, 035 13, 090 6.43 +14.5 +39.4 —16.0 —14.3 
310, 692 11, 684, 754 37. 61 +3.8 +2.3 —3.7 —5.2 
6, 681 36, 245 5. 43 +10.2 +6.4 —13.6 —8.5 
6, 736 108, 155 16. 06 +.1 +.8 — 29.6 —2.3 
106, 087 1, 866, 136 17. 50 +9.8 +3.3 () (4) 
13, 883 196, 667 14.17 +.3 —.4 —2.4 —0.3 
272, 728 7, 407, 372 27.16 +4.6 +2.8 +14.4 +21.1 
2, 802 27, 472 9. 80 +1.3 +14 +58. 5 +48.4 
6, 335 87, 604 13. 4 +8.9 +17 —§8. 1 —6.4 
4, 862 92, 97 19. 12 +17.1 +17.1 —11.3 —18.6 
3, 480 73, 838 21. 22 —1L4 —19.5 —3.6 —3.4 
10, 057 04, 316 9. 38 +3.7 +1.5 —40.4 —21.1 
34, 187 468, 696 13. 71 +7.9 +2.7 — 35.0 —49.9 
22,714 213, 768 9. 41 +1.6 +1.4 —4.1 -.9 
53, 547 1, 117, 253 20. 86 +1.6 —2.1 —6.7 —4.9 
2, 968 52, 868 17. 81 +7.2 +4.1 +36. 6 +653. 8 
221, 950 ES SS A SS a kk ee aeaeT onsan 
init nb dcinmantidintnenngeinentiiitinebidiied 14, 700 | REE ES ee ee 
A aR eee 3, 300 _ | SES Re ESR MR 
ATR TL ET 65, 000 | TT Pe Soe eee a 
a AR a ara 7, 200 | ET RS Te MA wa ~~ 
EL RS aI 81, 600 | | a See ee Mae 
6. O TY I a aT 17, 000 (ss J SSA DSA A Sas Sie 
LE REE LTT 11, 800 — “as | ESET RA SS SN ESS 
EE tncnndtainentssinaiabbeminiletedl 5, 400 | |, SE EP CRGR See Be " 
tat iindnnunncantmncbandusininmnalinbed 15, 950 | TRE Se mae I- CREE SE 
1 Obligations incurred from State and local funds; administrative expense 4 Comparable data for February 1938 are not available. 
nonrelief expense, and expense for special programs, hospitalization, and 5 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Indiana, Ten- 
burials are not included. nessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 
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the increases in both items as much as 10 percent. 
In seven States—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont— 
decreases occurred in both items. The two largest 
decreases in the amount of obligations occurred in 
Arizona and Vermont, 13.6 percent and 19.5 per- 
cent, respectively. 

From February 1938 to February 1939 the total 
number of general relief cases in the 39 States 
with comparable data declined 5.8 percent, and 
obligations declined 3.6 percent. Twenty-four 
States also showed decreases in cases and obliga- 
tions. Five jurisdictions—the District of Colum- 
bia, Michigan, North Dakota, Virginia, and 
Washington—showed declines of 20 percent or 
more in both items. The decline in the District 
of Columbia reflects a shortage of funds, in Michi- 
gan improved business conditions, and in Virginia 
rapid development of programs for the special 
types of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


For February 1939 payments aggregating $46.2 
million were made to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. This amount includes pay- 
ments under State plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and under State laws without Fed- 
eral financial participation. 

Total payments for February exceeded those for 
the preceding month by less than 1 percent, but 
were $5.5 million or 13.6 percent above the total 
expended for the special types of assistance in 
February 1938. Each type of assistance shared 
in the expansion of payments in February 1939 
as compared with the same month of 1938. Pay- 
ments in behalf of dependent children, however, 
showed the largest relative increase—21.6 percent. 
Obligations incurred for assistance to the aged 
were greater by 12 percent, and payments to re- 
cipients of aid to the blind were 5.4 percent above 
the February 1938 level. 

Almost 98 percent of the $46.2 million paid to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance 
in February 1939 was distributed in States partici- 
pating under the Social Security Act. Payments 
to 1.8 million recipients of old-age assistance 
amounted to $35.2 million, $8.9 million was re- 
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Chart IV.—Special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1936-February 1939 
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ceived by 272,600 families in behalf of 663,000 de- 
pendent children, and payments of $1 million were 
made to 43,700 blind persons. Of the $1 million 
expended in States in which special types of assist- 
ance are administered without Federal financial 
participation, about two-thirds was disbursed to 
23,800 recipients of aid to the blind in 5 States. 
The remainder was paid to 14,600 families in be- 
half of 33,700 dependent children in 7 States pro- 
viding this type of assistance without Federal aid. 




















Old-Age Assistance 


In February the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance and the amount of payments in the 51 
jurisdictions administering this type of assistance 
under the Social Security Act represented a gain of 
less than 1 percent in comparison with the figures 
for January. A few States, however, reported 
substantial relative increases in the numbers aided 
or in the volume of assistance. 

In Virginia, where payments for old-age assist- 
ance were first made for September 1938, the num- 
ber of recipients increased 16.5 percent from Janu- 
ary to February, and the amount of obligations 
incurred 17.8 percent. 

Idaho reported an increase of 10.1 percent in 
the amount of payments, although the number 
aided moved upward only 1.3 percent. The 
amount of payments in Idaho had decreased about 
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10 percent in January as compared with December In Colorado the amount of payments declined Ts 
owing to limitations in available State funds. 8.4 percent from January to February, whereas the 
Federal grants-in-aid to Idaho for January were number of recipients increased slightly. In De. 
temporarily delayed until a conflict was elimi- cember and January payments had been increased - 
nated between procedures required under the State somewhat above the level in preceding months jn 
plans for the special types of public assistance and order to comply with the provision of the State 
a provision of the State constitution. This con- law requiring the State Board of Public Welfare to 
flict was resolved by new State legislation in Feb- pay to recipients any unencumbered balance of 
ruary and Federal grants were made to the State. State old-age assistance funds within 10 days after dé 
The expansion in the amount of obligations in- the expiration of the calendar year. 
curred for February restored payments approxi- The amount of obligations incurred for February Re 
mately to the level in effect prior to the retrench- payments in Connecticut was 9.2 percent less than 
ment of the previous month. the sum expended for January. Under the Con- 
Table 11.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, Re 
February 1936-February 1939 ' Re 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected te Mar. 15, 1939] 
Re 
Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients! 
Year and month Ald So Seoenieat ore me 
Old-age Aid to the Old-age Ato | Ait 
assistance blind Total assistance Gesndent bling 
Families Children 
Re 
| a 
aenhenaned $163, 466, 270 | $135, 925, 760 |$21, 571, 270 | $5, 969, 240 
26, 670 68, 915 12,054 | 4,644,154| 3,752,455 | 604, 962 288, - 
27, 446 70. 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 4 §22 641, 168 315, 613 
56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 807, 041 7, O87, 664 1, 334, 345 385, 
61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 782, 622 8, 977, 539 1, 405, 943 399, 140 
69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710, 049 9, 651, 949 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
89,372 | 223,001 26.500} 15,783.748| 13,030.934| 2 106.224 646, 590 
83, 999 215, 024 24. 901 17, 886, 014 14, 890, 365 2. 332, 124 663, 525 Re 
91, 738 233, 795 27,478 19, 539, 255 16, 238,120 | 2,617, 830 | 683, 305 
105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 063 17, 953, 719 2. 776, 529 704, 815 
109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 245 19, 201, 619 2, 956, 849 | 722, 777 
111, 914 284, 591 28, 9690 24, 614, 756 20, 715, 854 3, 160, 648 | 738, 24 
Kieren: been 382, 76,235 | 310, 459, 757 | 61,324,005 | 10, 992, 383 Re 
117, 761 299, 757 29,417 | 25,680,053 | 21,506,532} 3,333,145 | 750,378 
122, 456 310, 488 30, 117 2h, 757, 537 22, 487, 263 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 28, 110,114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 | 787, 70 
134, 907 341, 083 31, 594 29, 005, 7900 24, 314, Of6 3, 896, 532 | 795, 192 Re 
165, 498 408, 689 33, 734 30. 657,022 24, 706, 643 5, 103, 776 | 846, 583 
171, 410 421, 837 35,042 | 30,527,577 24,413,199 | 5,239, 847 | 874, 531 
175, 022 431, 626 37, 253 32. 149. 424 25, 827, 334 5, 309,014 923, 076 
182, 850 452, 568 38, 624 33, 186, 166 2h, 613.177 5, 625, 035 047, 054 Re 
193, 696 480, 561 40, 133 34, 831, 735 27,859,051 | 5, 938, 848 1, 033, 836 
199, 334 495, 452 41, 204 35. 910, 044 28, 653. 342 6, 199, 639 1, 057, 063 
204, 494 508, 419 42, 567 37, 299, 507 20, 647, 015 4, 543, 274 1, 089, 218 
211, 721 526, 609 43,752 | 38,661,246 | 30,746,600 | 6,794,942| 1,119,704 
St. + Ce ee ~ 495, 167,815 | 390,854,967 | 93,332,566 | 10, 980, 282 
— _f EE —EE -_ R 
218, 009 541, 224 33, 618 39, 045, 041 31, 240, 403 6, 994, AGS | 810, 043 . 
224, 737 557, 613 35, 187 39, 599, 415 31, 459, #49 7, 203, 680 | 846, 086 
231, 001 572, 585 36, 412 40, 211, 265 31, 833, 472 7, 505, 034 | 872, 759 
236, 245 5R5, 203 37, 225 40, 514, 471 32, 126, 760 7, 510, 792 | 876, 919 
240, 078 594,019 38, 143 40, 778, 471 32, 375.475 7, 518, 688 | 884, 308 Te 
243, 426 603, 345 38, 834 40, 868, 006 32. 339, 919 7, 621, 890 | 906, 287 
245, 145 607, 254 39, 689 41, 545, 223 32, 937, 746 7, 677, 716 | 929, 761 
252, 355 621, 526 40, 282 41, 956, 953 33, 027, 744 7, G36, 343 942, 846 
255, 322 630, 028 41,096 42, 411. 392 33, 377, 331 8, 077, 002 | 957, 050 = 
257, 936 634, 907 41,542 40, 327, 008 31, 167, 315 8, 191, 272 968, 421 1 
261, 699 643, 124 42, 332 43, 520, 491 34, 110, 89 8, 425, 600 | QR4, 142 b 
2A6, 660 655, 237 42, 974 44, 479, #9 34, R58. 444 8, 619, 804 1, 001, 631 en 
AS) 
274, 056 670, 865 43, 228 45, 030, 206 35, 143, 172 8, 879 033 | 1, OOR, 001 
1, 807, 015 272, 623 663, 045 43, 675 45, 129, 885 35, 248, 821 8, 862, 970 1, 018, 04 wi 
vic 
1 Federal funds were first made available to the States for February 1936. ? Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. lan 
Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws 3 Amount of o+ligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, Ca 
for whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of pagments State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal and burials are not included. Prior to July 1937, obligations incu 
funds. No figures are included in any month for any State not administering assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 
Federal funds. rendering services to recipients are not included. 
62 Social Security Bi 


















































1ed Table 12.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
the February 1939 
Ye- [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1939] 
sed Percentage change from— 
Bhi] Amount of Number of 
7 obligations ; recipients per 
ate | Region ! and State Number of ineurred for Average per January 1939 in— February 1938 in— ly esti- 
; Sn * ene oe recipients : recipient mated popu- 
payments to : 
to recipients ? lation 65 and 
. . Fy 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of over 
of recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations 
ter | __————————___ 
i Total....-.- : ..-| 1,807,015 $35, 248, 821 $19. 51 +0. 7 +0. 3 4+10. 5 4411.7 $227 
' 
} Region I: 
ry Connecticut 15, 424 372, 669 24. 16 +.5 —9, 2 +8.0 +9.9 132 
an none 11, 701 240, 596 20. 56 —1.1 —1.5 (6) (6) 136 
Massachusetts... ...- 76, 643 2, 181, 110 28. 46 +1.2 +1.6 +15.0 +16.8 232 
yn- New Hampshire... 4,149 96, 714 23. 31 +2.1 +2.3 +12.7 +16.9 180 
Rhode Island-.. 6, 265 117, 409 18. 74 +.3 +.3 +5.4 +6.8 139 
Vermont....-- ; 5, 754 85, 529 14. 86 +.5 +3.3 +4.9 +9.4 148 
II: | 
hs, TS  Yat...... 110,032} 2,670, 474 24. 27 -.9 -1.7 +5.5 47.2 139 
Region III 
Delaware... 2, 618 28, 396 10. 85 —.3 —-.4 —5.3 —5.0 125 
New Jersey-. . 28, 321 552, 573 19. 51 +1.9 2.6 +114 +18.8 113 
Pennsylvania. ...--.--. 87, 231 1, 853, 303 21. 25 —.7 —.5 —7.0 —8.9 7140 
+ Region IV: | 
District of Columbia : | 3, 262 83, 259 25. 52 —.1 (5 +7.0 +7.9 78 
’ Maryland - - .- | 17, 422 304, 370 17. 47 +.3 +.1 +5.5 +4.8 161 
North Carolina 32, 265 , 399 9. 50 +.9 +1.6 +33.1 +3. 8 231 
— Virginia. . .. 9, 935 96, 054 9. 67 +16. 5 +17.8 (*) (® 65 
West Virginia . | 17, 991 249, 189 13. 85 +.4 +.6 —3.2 —4.2 230 
ion V: 
the Kentucky...... 44, 670 388, 388 8. 69 +.4 +.2 +32.3 +22.7 241 
Michigan... .. 70, 953 1, 203, 986 16. 97 +.1 —.4 +14 —9.0 243 
Ohio....... 111, 337 2, 509, 418 22.54 +.1 (*) +6. 6 +43 231 
Region VI: 
= Iilinois . . . . . 126, 847 2, 377, 046 18. 74 +1.0 +1.6 +5.1 +14.6 253 
Indiana_....- 58, O85 973, 203 16. 75 +4.3 +5.0 +38. 2 +43. 6 201 
40 Wisconsin 44,747 938, 910 20. 98 +1.2 +1.6 +15.7 +21.2 203 
— Region VII: 
737 Alabama. .-.- 16, 013 149, 764 9. 35 +.5 —.3 +10. 4 —4.3 145 
613 Florida. 35, 663 492, 306 13. 80 +2.3 +2.1 +35. 4 +20.1 375 
052 Georgia........ 36, 293 312, 894 8. 62 +11 —.2 +40. 0 +25.4 277 
140 Mississippi... 19, 382 136, 755 7. 06 +1.2 +2.3 +26. 9 +95. 7 226 
432 South Carolina -. ETE 24, 007 182, 725 7.61 +1.5 +3.0 +38. 5 —2, 387 
590 Tennessee... . 21, 946 290, 403 13. 28 —.8 —.8 +13.3 +12.3 168 
525 Region VIII: 
305 Iowa... . 51, 003 1, 011, 369 19. 83 +.3 +.4 +12.2 +12.4 233 
815 Minnesota... 65, 711 1, 350, 582 20. 55 +.4 +.7 +4.7 +8.9 337 
77 Nebraska. 27, 376 475, 546 17. 37 +.7 +.5 +5.2 +7.1 279 
24 North Dakota. 7, 939 139, 092 17. 52 +.6 +10 +6.7 +10.1 221 
po South Dakota. . .| 16, 285 318, 632 19. 57 +.1 —17 +10. 2 +15.4 388 
383 Region LX: 
oe Arkansas _- 16, 995 103, 762 6.11 —.9 —L3 —11.0 —40.6 211 
376 Kansas 22, 999 | 453, 680 19. 73 +1.7 +19 +38. 2 +43.1 108 
110 Missouri... 74,387 | 1, 384, 798 18. 62 —.6 —.4 +.2 +28. 8 1 238 
Oklahoma. 66, 141 1, 315, 593 19. 89 +.3 +.2 —2.0 +29.1 556 
mn X: 
583 Louisiana... 29, 275 303, 555 10. 37 | +1.7 +2.4 +17.4 +22.9 361 
531 New Mexico. 3, 857 44, 024 11. 41 +.9 +2.6 +.7 —9.3 257 
076 el 113, 786 1, 582, 263 13. 91 +.3 +.7 +2.0 +3.4 399 
954 Region XI: 
536 Arizona... 6, 889 180, 061 26. 14 +1.1 +1.2 +24.7 +28. 3 
063 Colorado. 1° 38, 273 1 1, 112, 461 29. 07 +.8 —8.4 +8.8 (8) 18 475 
218 Idaho... 8, 836 188, 499 21.33 +1.3 +10. 1 +6. 1 +48 331 
704 Montana. 12, 652 260, 144 20. 56 +.1 +.3 +7.3 +8.4 408 
a4 13, 485 | 277, 280 20. 56 +.7 +11 +9.9 —1L3 499 
282 Wyoming... REE 3, 041 | 66, 564 21. 89 —.6 +.4 +6.0 +9.5 306 
a Region XII: 
43 California. : 127,636 | 4, 143, 857 32. 47 +14 +1.5 +22.5 +20.8 277 
086 Nevada... 2, 142 56, 662 26. 45 +.5 +.5 +26. 4 +22.3 357 
759 Oregon . . 18, 811 | 400, 062 21. 27 —.2 —.3 +24.1 +23. 2 224 
9 Washington ; 37, 631 832, 778 22. 13 +.2 +.3 +14 —3.8 301 
308 erritories: 
87 Alaska...... 1, 137 31, 369 27. 59 +2.1 +2.3 +651.2 +47.7 284 
61 Hawaii. 1, 772 | 22, 346 | 12.61 —2 +.3 +129 +13.6 182 
50 
‘21 1 Social Security Board administrative regions * Not computed, because figures for February 1938 are too smal] for 
42 ? Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative comparison. 
331 expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 7 Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
= Population estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census 65 and over. 
as of July 1, 1938. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
01 ‘Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii * No approved plan for old-age assistance for February 1938. 
4 with approved plans for February 1938 and February 1939. 1° Includes $90,046 incurred for payments to 3,132 recipients 60 but under 
a Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not include these recipients. 
viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
m Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
or 
or 
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necticut law payments are limited to $7 per week For February 1939 as compared with February 
per recipient. The decrease in payments is, 1938, there were increases of 10.5 percent in the 
therefore, primarily attributable to the fact that —_ total number of recipients and 11.7 percent in the 
February is a short month. total amount of payments in the 50 jurisdictions 


Table 13.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, February 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1939] 






























































Percentage change from— 
Number of recipi- J : 
ents r 
a A January 1939 in— } February 1938 in- pew ” 
4 verage a 
Region ! and State ——— oe oer ae 
ohne j- | family | Number of recipi- | | Number of recipi- estimated 
° onta® ents | Amount | ents Amount | Population 
Families | Children | of obliga- | i 4 of obliga-| UNder 16! 
tions | tions 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
—_ 
EL eee 272,623 | 663,045 | $8, 862,970 $32. 51 +0. 1 —0. 6 | +0.1 | $420.4) 4417.8 | 44224) oP) 
Region I: | 
Maine---_-_- menconenamneineinnesia 1, 324 3, 423 49, 878 37. 67 —.1] —.f +.1 —.2 —3.6 +.1 1} 
Massachusetts... == ===... 9,770} 23,632) 623,721) 6384/ +11) +9! +5] +4268/ +218/ +340 a 
New Hampshire... -.-.-.--.. 336 891 13, 633 40. 57 —15|) -18| +23 —6.9 | -120) @& ? 
/ Eee 1, 057 2, 863 49, 549 46. 88 +.4 +.1 —.4 | +24.9 +19.9 +17.2 16 
 __ RESTS 4 1, 251 12, 795 29. 97 +5.7 +5. 4 +18.0 +33. 4 +67.0 | +103.6 2 
Region II 
ne 35, 493 70, 694 1, 727, 273 48. 67 +.9 +.7 +.5) +31.1 +26.1 |; +328 2B 
Region III 
tio cisterns etentmnectenriens 47 1, 116 14, 510 30. 55 +13 +22 +.8 +2. 2 | +3.1 —3.6 17 
SP RNNN......-..-.--=--2->-- 11,377 | 25144] 338976| 2.79) +12 +.5| +25| +32] +18] +454] 
Pennsylvania...................- 23,802 | 56,776 823, 259 4.50) +155) +138) +168) +367) +300) +36.6| 
District of Columbia............ 1,012} 3, 106 46,929| 46.37 -1.9 -16| -26]) -m4| -173 26.1 
a 7, 937 21, 303 250, 517 31. 56 +1.7 +11 +1.3 +15.8 +10.5 +13.7 7 
North Carolina._...............- 7,912 21, 361 121, 935 15. 41 +2.0 +15 +2.7 +50. 2 +39. 0 +44. f 17 
RRS 19, 277 22. 28 +3.2 7 +6.7 (*) (*) (? 3 
Regen ¥ sds SP eaerSES 6, 397 18, 334 136, 053 21. 27 +5.6 +4.3 +48 +16. 1 +12.9 +14.3 » 
in 
ie euumemsinnemnesiewetin 13, 30, 027 525, 280 39. 62 +5.2 +3.4 +3.2 +6.0 +4.1 | +88 B 
i nphaaeemensegmniens 10,912 | * 31, 203 429, 676 39. 38 +.1 ® —1.3 +21 +9. 4 | +5.6 eT; 
Region VI: 
i ittencmnenatiadebndmmbanne 15, 691 32, 805 430, 988 27. 47 +14 +1.2 +1.6 +25.3 | +211) +227 | ¥ 
Wisconsin ooo oo ooo 11,058 | 25,827] 416,476| 37.66) +16| 413] 416! 4129 134] +184 639 
Region : 
ee 5, 592 16, 547 69, 508 12. 45 +11 +.9 +.3 +6.8 +5.8 +2.4 17 
ATE TS “1,068 | "2,977 u 28, 411 26. 60 +449 +39. 5 +40.6 (") (") (7 , 
TT 4, 679 12, 488 97, 760 20. 89 +1.6 +1.3 +1.0 +35.7| +29.6 +28. 4 12 
| eae 4, 210 12, 339 60, 724 14. 42 +.8 +.8 +.8 +72.1| +688 +21.7 1s 
i cmnidsendeenanexeses 9, 843 26, 365 181, 224 18. 41 —.6 -.9 —.7 +19.5 |) +127 +18 y 
Region VIII: 
ET 7,085 | 1917,815 254, 482 35. 92 +2.6 +2.2 +2.6 +446) +411 +49. 4 0% 
AR REET! 13 4,838 | 10,915 13 125, 115 25. 86 +3.1 +21 +19 +17.7 | +127 +6. 8 B 
LA 1,997 | 195, 587 65, 003 32. 55 +5.8 +4.0 +51) +2461) +201.8/| +227.3 uy 
Region IX: | 
ee 4, 024 10, 976 32, 712 8.13 —.1 —.4 —.3 —14.0 —13.0 33. 0 16 
| Se 5,414 | 12,593 163, 863 30.27; +122 +9.6/) +113) +526/ +43.9 +57.8 25 
i “as, aE uO “oO “uo “oO (14) (4) (4) (4) (14) (14) ug 
— eamneeeseemmnonwentd 15, 799 36, 342 223, 225 14. 13 +2.4 +2.0 +2.9 +9. 7 | +8.2 —2.7 44 
° | j 
Sit iirncnceneecemenanss 10, 280 29, 566 217, 171 21.13 +2.0 +1.1 +26}; +235) +226 +26. 6 43 
TS 1, 550 4, 468 30, 208 19. 49 +2.6 +2.6 +5.9|) +111 +9.3|) —15.5 31 
Region XI: | 
CE 2, 299 6, 580 74, 697 32. 49 +7.2 +5.1 +6.1 +54.9}) +50.7 +55.7 51 
SED c natcccsscccceccorssces 4, 873 11, 787 144, 725 29. 70 +14.7 +9.6 +10.9| +427) +31.9 +37. 0 #0 
i diideegummueneeianmingnund 2, 687 6, 293 71, 198 26. 50 —.2 —.9 +.5 +12. 2 +11.3 +14.8 4 
cles snctcndiininsnisinlonndidibiaietniens 2, 188 5, 004 62, 275 28. 46 +24 +1.7 42.3) +241 +22.0 +27.3 
iaepnehaniedscaeseotndeu 3, 029 7, 425 101, 513 33. 51 +2.2 +10) +23) +15.4 +15.9 +13.9 42 
Regd sh atncedaihehia genbeninbagt 626 1, 576 19,631 | 31.36 | +3.0 | +3.1 +4.3 +5.0 | +6.9 +9.9 B 
n 4 | | | | 
ERP ee 13,131 | 932,566| 544,077 41.43; 416! 418) +422) +151! +4153!) +200 1194 
ta RRR NRE 1, 599 3, 547 62,707| 39.22 -—2| @ +3) +47.0| 4433) 4621 5 
Wash i sptdhinaernannnndininanind 5, 742 12, 977 168, 125 | 29. 28 —11) —10 —1.0 —10.4 —5.9 —11.3 3B 
eo ee 967 3, 433 33,801 | 34. 95 +2.7 | +2.2 +4.7 +10.6 +13.2 +15. 5 % 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 1° Includes approximately 2,634 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
2 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative per 1,000 does not include these children. 
expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 1 Does not include aid to dependent children administered by county 
Population estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 
as of July 1, 1938. 1? Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
‘ a for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 3 In addition, in 73 counties payments amounting to $17,941 were made 
approv lans for February 1938 and February 1939. from local funds without Federal participation to 1,011 families in behalf of 
For 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 2,368 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiv: 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. ing aid from this source for February also received aid under the State plan 
1? No approved plan for aid to dependent children for February 1938. for aid to dependent children approved by the Social Security Board 
§ Includes 4,232 children 16 to 18 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not in- 4 No payments made for aid sedapendent children for February 1939 pend- 
clude these children. ing adequate appropriation of State funds. 
* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. ‘5 No change. 
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with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
for both months. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Practically no change occurred from January to 
February 1939 in the total numbers of families and 
children aided or in the total amount of payments 
for aid to dependent children in the 42 jurisdictions 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
One State—Missouri—made no payments for 
February owing to the inadequacy of State funds 
available for this type of assistance. 

In several States, however, there were fairly 
large percentage increases in one or more items. 
Florida, where payments for aid to dependent 
children under an approved plan were begun in 
September 1938, reported increases of from 40 to 
45 percent in the numbers of families and children 
receiving aid and the amount of obligations in- 
curred. A gain of about 15 percent in each item 
was reported by Pennsylvania. The expansion 
in this program in Pennsylvania for December 
1938 and the first 2 months of this year is primarily 


Chart V.—Average monthly payment per family for aid 
to dependent children in States making payments 
under plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1937, 1938, and 1939 
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attributable to the fact that a number of families 
eligible for this type of assistance were transferred 
from the general relief rolls. Eligibility require- 
ments in Pennsylvania were liberalized in the 
latter part of 1937, but reorganization develop- 
ments affecting the State agency delayed the 
actual transfer of families until the last month of 
1938 and January and February of this year. 

In Colorado the number of families aided in- 
creased almost 15 percent and the number of 
children and amount of payments about 10 per- 


Table 14.—Average monthly payment per family for 
aid to dependent children in States making payments 
under plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1937, 1938, and 1939 


[Data corrected to Mar. 15, 1939) 


























Average payment per family for— 
State 
February | February | February 
1937 1938 1939 

Arithmetic average !._......... $28. 61 $31. 99 $32. 51 
QO) waa 25. 66 22. 96 21.78 
SSaeonan 30. 11 31. 54 30. 27 
Third quartile 33. 25 35. 82 37. 67 
Interquartile range. _........... 7. 59 12, 86 15. 89 
BI: initininemirnenninaacnienena 10. 98 12. 98 12. 45 
BER iiadindonzctsacestcksaniekian 29. 38 32. 32 32. 49 
| ESSERE He 6 82s, 8 0: 10. 20 10. 44 8.13 
Ds si:innchimandniedneciedsisitiebaismann 33. 30 36. 80 41. 43 
5a ee SPT 30. 64 30. 94 29. 70 
inte iininnihien sidsninininteteinbiciptitiatia 29. 48 32. 36 30. 55 
District of Columbia. ...............- 51. 06 49.91 46. 37 
See: Nereis hy 26. 60 
.-—s_ eae) USNS sper) 22. 08 20. 89 
ER Sree 25. 67 25. 89 26. 50 
i indeusastidneyianieds 29. 71 28. 06 27. 47 
TRS h? SR 29. 27 30. 27 
23. 70 20. 60 21.13 
36. 90 37. 53 37. 67 
31. 25 32.14 31. 56 
58. 55 60. 43 63. 84 
32. 64 38. 58 39. 62 
ETE AEE EDE, TPIT EN 2 34. 75 35. 92 

TATED SEI IE TP 33. 73 (* 
I atinncccéddendisnadensesaciedaaaaen: 27.74 28. 46 
ee 25. 65 26. 45 25. 86 
 } eae ese 36. 33 37.77 40. 57 
RE RSS eA 27. 11 29. 18 20. 79 
Ete. 6" 33. 10 25. 61 19. 49 
_  - e Se impéeiiimubeaidaebon 48. 03 48. 67 
Co EE Car 16. 01 15. 41 
|} sR E SeSe << 34. 42 32. 55 
Ohio.._.. : 30. 50 38. 10 39. 38 
Oklahoma 8. 54 15. 93 14. 13 
Gn dnshinnddocaniadersigecedaneeneiecicnaaaal 35. 55 39. 22 
0 ee 35. 09 34. 60 34. 59 
aS cade 47.78 49. 96 46. 88 
South Carolina. ......... ERA TE 20. 40 14. 42 
Tennessee. ............- naseaqueecee engined 18. 57 18. 41 
SRS Se rere a 31. 70 33. 94 33. 51 
» | SRS Se ee 17. 34 19. 64 29. 97 
Wied: casksspacedasecmadeaeakeel comtnnnemibedesi-iads 22. 28 
I nis sok mh ediadiinisitnisamaine 28. 57 29. 56 20. 28 
. &. | RESGseeinSet< 16. 49 21. 60 21, 27 
[es 31. 87 35. 91 37. 66 
\; astra 29. 50 29. 97 31. 36 
Hawaii.....-. LTO ee EE, etre” 33. 29 34. 05 














1 Based on the total number of families receiving aid and total amount of 
obligations incurred. Amounts do not include administrative expense or 
the expense of hospitalization and burials. 

2? No payments made for aid to dependent children for February 1939 pend- 
ing adequate appropriation of State funds. 
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cent. Kansas reported a gain of about 10 percent were increases of 20.4 percent in the number of 
in each item, and in Vermont an increase of 18 _ families, 17.8 percent in the number of children 
" . : : : ’ 
percent in the amount of obligations incurred and 22.4 percent in the amount of payments jn 
accompanied upward changes of about 5 percent February 1939 as compared with February of last ( 
in the numbers of families and children aided. year. ( 
For the 40 jurisdictions with approved plans For States making payments in behalf of de. 
for both February 1939 and February 1938, there pendent children under plans approved by the 
; 
Table 15.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, ' 
February 1939 
( 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1939] 
| 
Percentage change from { 
= of P = Number of r 
obligations | Average ’ , = , | reci 
Region ' and State Pa me aad incurred for . January 1939 in— February 1938 in— per ay] 
P payments to pient = - estimated 
recipients * Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | population § f 
recipients | obligations| recipients | obligations 
ithinitineeciecnmecnigidetgecesanesaien 43,675 | $1, 018, 004 $23.31 +0.9 41.0] *421.1) ¢+418.9 | 45 
Region I: “<a 
Se en ee eee 6127 5 2, 954 23. 26 +10. 4 —3.1 (%) (*) ? 
Maine._.......--..--...- ‘ 1, 258 28, 909 22. 98 (7) +.4 -.7 +1.9 M7 
0 ERS NER A ITE 1, 120 24, 640 22. 00 +.7 +1.6 +9.1 +19. 1 2 
 vctnacunekinnncnednmunandoonan 311 6, 806 21.89 —1.6 —1.6 +5.1 +10.1 él 
Vermont diab nadeas anand nig ncseinnigeienal 132 2, 584 19. 57 —5.7 +3.0 —11.4 +6.7 u 
New York ASE ees eo 2, 640 64, 920 24. 50 +1 +.9 412.1 +19.8 » 
New Jersey TE ee oe one ae 614 13, 933 22. 69 +1.0 +1.3 +10.8 +13.0 i“ 
District of Columbia. ...................---.---- 223 5. 957 26.71 (?) = +18.6 +19.8 | Py 
M eae oar ie 635 13, 547 21. 33 .5 +1.5 +11.6 +15.6 8 
Ni Si tikndnendhatinaahecasnguainniedei 1, 953 639 14. 66 (") +.3 +8.1 +12.1 6 
Vv a. elites 754 9, 718 12.89 +9.4 +8.7 (8) (*) 2% 
———- breiinntabgiiinieoiutidasnieEett 763 13, 227 17.34 +1.5 +1.9 +1.9 +.7 4l 
| TTT A LOG LOT OO 702 18, 118 25. 81 +.9 +.7 +288 +26.6 rT} 
a | 3, 935 78, 004 19.85 —.2 +.5 +4.9 +9.7 bs 
ST iiicch canisiinedndebbphedpanbaeamusnne 2, 493 48, 403 19. 42 +.6 +.8 +10.2 +13.8 
i MS SEES. 1, 984 44, 850 22. 61 +.3 +1.1 +.7 +3.7 
Region VII: 
ey ee 479 4, 178 8.72 —.2 —21 +24. 4 +10. 4 7 | 
I ctnhtcia a cree neceiaidel epibdeninmaibeinatiatnabad * 2, 306 * 33, 578 14. 56 +3.0 +2.6 +521. 6 +452. 5 i= CO 
Georgia. Ei nscocisuiniahdipheseabiaseaibioties 1, 250 13, 573 10. 86 +13 +.6 +42. 4 +29. 2 4 
a eS 469 3, 324 7.09 +7.8 +80] ( (*) a | 
A Ea eae 870 8, 736 10. 04 +.8 +15 +34.7 (7) 
Ee hncikineicuisdutuhaaiasibosingantoit 1, 415 20, 747 14. 66 —.6 7 +82. 1 +77.5 9 
Region VIII | 
Ee eee 1, 307 30, 392 23. 25 +.7 +1.0 +77.1 75.3 | 51 
ee 793 19, 800 24. 97 +21 +23 +46.9 | +75.8 | 30 
Te i ceaedonabedaemimason 605 12, 347 20. 41 +.5 —.6 +7.1| 11.0 4 
«ak TT 115 2, 318 20. 16 +18 +4.5 (10) ( 16 
South Dakote SS PTR eet 232 4, 529 19. 52 +1.3 +.7 (19) ( 4 
ITT eee 621 4, 107 6.61 —.§ ~.8 =%.9 —32.8 0 
oi acc incu inssiass Sou aaetaimonaned 1, 034 21, 565 20. 86 +.5 +10 +72.3 +68. 7 | 85 
Tn onsitiedbnnsaaambanneiend 029 799 16. 17 () +.3 —.9 —4.7 | 80 
Region X: | j 
I a i stannic 819 10, 777 13. 16 +7.1 +7.2 +41.2 +43.9 | 38 
LATE NAAT AAS 200 2, 900 14. 50 +1.0 +5.0 —24 —12.3 | 7 
Region XI: 
ie  acncscnedinnnsmepeabepbnbaneniacas 310 7, 667 24. 73 +2.3 +3.1 +19.7 | +25. 3 | 15 
a  seipsolntib cdiinnasmcceibnbdnad 610 17, 168 28.14 -1.8 —1.8 +5.0 +6.3 | 57 
_— NGS ES 298 6, 530 21.91 +1.4 +13 +5.7 +2. 6 | 00 
a a oudsenmesinnmamenad 127 2, 643 20. 81 +12.4 +9.9 (4) qu) | oD 
ake san nembanbnagencanae nee 5, 261 25. 29 +2.5 +2.2 —14.4 —16.2 | r) 
eS aaa 151 4, 461 20. 54 —6.8 —3.8 —9.6 —10.7 | 64 
Region XII 
C aa cteincahttehn icici tianin Castel bani 6, 253 299, 899 47.96 +1.0 +1.0 +14.7 +14.6 | 102 
LASALLE ERE 432 10, 942 25. 33 -.7 —.8 +21} +2.8 | a } 
TA IS TAT 1, 031 31, 605 30. 65 +.6 +.1 +1.0 —10.3 62 | 
Territory: 
cl 67 949 14. 16 (12) fa) mm) | ¢ 17 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 7 No change. 
4 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative § No approved plan for aid to the blind for February 1938 
expense end expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. * Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments 
Population estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan 
‘Com for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 1° Not computed, because figures for February 1938 are too smal! for com- 


parison. 
1 Federal funds available, but no payments were made for February 1938, 
12 Not computed, because figures for January 1939 are too small! for com 
parison. 


appro plans for pay fl 1938 and February 1939. 
Does not gy to blind administered under a State law without 


participation. 
‘ Connecticut bh had an approved plan for aid to the blind for February 1938 
but did not request Federal funds. 
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Board, chart V shows the range in State average 
payments per family in February of each of the 
years 1937-39. Each State is represented by a 
dot, located on the scale according to the amount 
of the average monthly payment per family. The 
arrow indicates the median of the State averages, 
and the shaded area represents the interquartile 
range. Approximately one-half the States fall 
within this area; about one-fourth are above and 
one-fourth below the quartile measures. 

In table 14 the values of the median and quar- 
tiles, the interquartile range, and the arithmetic 
average for all States making payments are shown 
for February of each year. The arithmetic aver- 
age reflects an appreciably higher level of payments 
in February 1938 than in February 1937 and a 
further increase in February 1939 as compared 
with February 1938. The medians of the State 
averages, however, show a smaller upward change 
from February 1937 to February 1938; and in 
February 1939 the median State average payment 
was smaller than that for February 1938. 

The increase in the arithmetic average reflects 
expansion in the case load and the high standards 
of assistance in States with large numbers of 
recipients, rather than rising levels of payments 
in all States. On the other hand, the median is 
not influenced by the size of the case loads in the 
several States. 

It is interesting to note that the range between 
the highest and lowest average payments in the 
States increased slightly in February 1939 as 
compared with February 1937 and that a marked 
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increase occurred in the range between the first 
and third quartiles. As shown in table 14, the 
interquartile range in February 1937 was $7.59; in 
February 1939 it was more than twice as large— 
$15.89. 


Aid to the Blind 


From January to February increases of about 
1 percent occurred in the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind and in the amount of payments 
to these recipients for the 42 jurisdictions admin- 
istering plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. 

The largest percentage increases were reported 
by three States in which the program for aid 
to the blind under the Social Security Act has 
been in operation for less than a year. In Mon- 
tana the number of recipients increased about 12 
percent and the amount of obligations about 10 
percent. Mississippi and Virginia reported gains 
of about 8 percent and 9 percent, respectively, 
in both items. 

In Louisiana the number of recipients and 
amount of payments were about 7 percent greater 
in February than in January, and in Connecticut 
there was an increase of approximately 10 percent 
in the number of persons aided. 

In the 40 jurisdictions which had approved 
plans for aid to the blind for both months, the 
total number of recipients had increased 21.1 per- 
cent and the total amount of obligations 18.9 
percent in February of this year as compared 
with February 1938. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 





Public and Private Aid in 116 month and the total for all areas declined by 
Urban Areas $5.1 million or 3.9 percent from December to 
January. The decrease was attributable mainly | 
In January 1939 payments aggregating $125.7 ‘to a decline of $6.7 million or almost 8 percent 
million were made in 116 urban areas for the in the amount of earnings of persons employed | 
special types of public assistance, for public on projects operated by the WPA. Payments 
and private general relief, and for earnings of from public funds for general relief were 4.8 
persons employed on work projects operated by percent greater in January than in December, 
the Works Progress Administration. Data are and the total amount of obligations incurred for | 
not available for the urban areas on earnings old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and | 
of persons employed on work projects of Federal _aid to the blind increased 2.0 percent. Payments 
agencies other than the WPA, earnings of students for general relief from private funds declined 
under the program of the National Youth Ad- about one-sixth from December to January, but 
ministration, and earnings of enrollees in the the amount of such payments is so small that 


Civilian Conservation Corps. In 1930 the popu- large percentage changes exert a negligible in- 

lation of these areas comprised 37 percent of the _ fluence on changes in the total volume of public 

total population of the continental United States. and private aid. j 
In 87 of the areas the total amount of payments The total velume of assistance and earnings ] 


was smaller in January than in the previous’ in the urban areas was 30.1 percent larger in 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed by the Works Progress Administration 
and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-January 1939 
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[Feraine under Civil Works Administration of all persons employed under the program, including the administrative staff. 
tEarnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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Chart Il.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas in the United States, January 1929- 


January 1939 
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1929 
January of this year than in January 1938. 
Earnings on projects of the WPA were 57.7 per- 


1930 1934 1935 1936 1937 19386 


cent above the January 1938 level, and the 
amount of obligations incurred for the three special 
types of public assistance increased 16.2 percent. 
On the other hand, expenditures from public 
funds for general relief were 6.0 percent smaller 
than in January 1938. 

Earnings on projects operated by the WPA 
comprised over 62 percent of the total amount of 
public and private aid reported for January 
1939, as compared with 51.3 percent in January 
1938. Public general relief accounted for 22.8 
percent—a substantially smaller share than the 
31.6 percent represented by this type of assist- 
ance a year earlier. Payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance comprised 
a somewhat smaller share in January 1939 than 
in the same month of 1938—14.3 percent as com- 
pared with 16.0 percent. General relief from 
private funds represented only 1.1 percent of the 
total in January 1938 and less than 1 percent in 
January of this year. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, 116 urban areas, January 1939 


[Corrected to Mar. 21, 1939] 



























































Percentage change from— Percentage distribution of amount 
} 
Type of administrative agency — Amount ? December 1938 in— January 1938 in— 
— ————_——__—_—__———— —_—— January | December | January 
3 3 r) 
Number Amount Number A mount _ _ _ 
of cases of cases : 
Total (4 § $125, 687, 147 —3.9 ; +30.1 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Public agencies | 6 124, 816, 901 call | =a. +30. 6 99.3 99. 2 98.9 
| a —_— - - —— — a ——— = ——_ 
Agencies administering 
General relief ’ 064, 936 28, 641, 643 +6.5 +4.8 —5.5 —6.0 22.8 20.9 31.6 
Special types of assistance 650, 482 17, 957, 944 +1.1 +2.0 +13.1 +16. 2 14.3 13.4 16.0 
Old-age assistance 519, 559 12, 669, 213 +.8 +1.8 +11.3 +13.2 10.1 9.5 11.6 
Aid to dependent children *_| 108, 588 4, 580, 269 +3.1 +2.8 +21.9 +25. 6 3.6 3.4 3.8 
Aid to the blind * | 22, 335 708, 462 +.3 (*) +15. 6 +143 .6 -5 .6 
Works Progress Administration '*___| 1) 78, 217, 314 (4) —7.9 (4) +57.7 62.2 64.9 61.3 
Private agencies '? i (*) 4 870, 246 | 25 J “ -16 3 > Pie on} 8.5 7 8 1.1 
Nonsectarian agencie 19, 369 357, 866 | —11.8 —18.8 14.3 — 23.9 3 3 5 
Jewish agencies 6, 466 167, 113 | +.8 -.3 —9.0 —13.3 1 oan 2 
Catholic agencie } 11, 106 185, 420 —8.2 —12.8 —13.7 —15.6 - 2 an 
Salvation Army 6, 446 35, 788 —58. 9 — 46.9 —4.5 —25. 1 (13) D (4%) .2 
Other private agencies 11, 282 | 124, 059 —25. 1 —18.2 —6.5 — 13.6 1 1 
| 











| Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of 
relief failed to report the number of cases aided 

1 Figures do not include the cost of administration, or of materials, equip- 
ment, and other items incident to the operation of work programs. 

3 Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates 
amounting to less than 0.2 percent of the total. 

‘ The total number of cases sided by public and private agencies or by 
either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown 
in this column, since an unknown number of cases are receiving relief from 
more than 1 type of agency. 

§ Includes estimates armounting to $179,471. 

*It should be noted that public agencies administered $1,440 of private 
funds while private agencies administered $12,413 of public funds, so that the 
total amounts contributed from public and private sources, respectively, were 
$124,827,874 and $859,293 
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"Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on the basis of need. 

* Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the act. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

© Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not avail- 
able for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than 
those operated by the WPA. 

11 Data not available. 

12 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans, 

13 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 

Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, January 1939 T 
(Corrected to Mar. 21, 1939] 

Percentage a 

Public funds change in tota] 

from— 
State and city Territory Total! Peivete |_ 
included ane funds § 
to . 

General | Old-age Aidtothe| WPA Decem-| Jann. 

Total relief? | assistance ay blind? | earnings ‘ ber 1938 ary imme 
ee é 

. | 

Birmingham....__....... County......... $673,020 | $673,005 | $7,289 | $22,535 | $19, 433 $818 | $622, 930 $15| —47| +en4 N 
ARR Ke SRNR 150, 481 149, 981 1, 062 7, 675 1, 467 182 139, 505 $500| —3.8| +449) 

Los Angeles............_|____. do_..........| 5,842,480 | 5,816,252 | 1, 575, 565 | 1, 634,819 187, 783 145, 227 | 2, 272, 858 26, 228 +.7] +293 

ERE Bi do...........] 1, 480, 530 | 1, 477,043 257, 849 239, 581 48, 175 22, 498 940 3,487 | —1.4] +198 
Secramento..............|_.... (RS 314, 731 312, 554 66, 687 102, 032 17, 539 6, 909 119, 387 72,177| +23] +169 
_  SEGSEESESS BE.c-co-c- Gate 672, 032 133, 159 205, 450 20, 538 9, 273 303, 612 761 —.5] <1 

| SIE Jeter do_..........| 1,993, 252 | 1, 974, 887 316, 115 302, 976 43, 349 22, 692 | 1, 289, 755 18,365 | —1.7] +4144 
Gulsete: - aes RATERS, LOT idan sscdad 746, 381 743, 279 94, 981 330, 974 41, 526 3, 434 272, 364 3, 102 +.9] +429 
onnecticut: 

Ses | ee 556, 434 554, 524 7 62, 815 27, 631 5, 886 233 | 9456, 950 71,910} —42] +418 N 
AMT TREE, | SRR 327, 986 311, 261 1 64, 427 48, 243 6, 542 674 191, 375 16,725; —5.5| +151 
| _ “nee ees Se aR 136, 980 136, 521 717, 371 11, 023 2, 404 173 105, 550 459) —4.4] +4429 
New Haven...._......-- Te See 708, 553 704, 794 778, 317 47, 576 7, 376 7893 | #570, 632 3, 759 8.9) +963 

Delaware: Wilmington_____- CI co cccsn 221, 249 216, 202 48, 488 16, 311 | ee 142, 278 5, 047 1.5) +4639 0 
District of Columbia: Wash- 

: —\juaaueuannonaananat RR a 888, 207 869, 617 43, 208 83, 301 48, 199 5, 970 688, 939 718,500) —5.4) +643 
Jacksonville..........__. County......... 425, 042 423, 871 6, 397 46, 128 5, 449 2,911 362, 986 1,171} —21) +671 
TR aero a 190, 714 185, 661 5, 523 43, 655 8, 315 3, 072 125, 096 5,053 | —.7| +865 

Georgia: Atlanta__..........|____- do...........| 700, 568 695, 348 25, 324 32, 912 18, 545 2, 054 616, 513 5, 220 | 6.5) +601 
Se — 11, 141, 786 | 11, 054, 891 | 3, 100, 814 973, 333 78, 513 73, 707 |* 6, 828, 524 86,805! —3.6] +480 
NIA “aa , 201 288, 654 59, 032 33, 739 1, 755 4, 380 189, 748 | 2, 547 ~.7}) +420 
Evansville...............|____. Ricci 382, 685 56, 697 33, 032 17, 085 1, 529 274, 342 605 5.6) +406 C 

EE WR cnnnncececnccloccus eRe 275, 765 273, 298 40, 433 30, 709 20, 685 1, 372 130, 009 2, 467 1.6) +359 F 
Indianapolis_.........._- Bir | Saaae 1, 088, 101 | 1,079, 126 155, 601 107, 870 67, 210 6, 230 742, 215 8, 975 121} +199 
South Bend.............|_.... Radiant 300,734 | "360,056 |  58.080| 28 482/ 17,125 908 | 264, 391 673| —49| +354 

;  nnnecacscotiecie ati cata aicel 415, 977 415,209 | #16, 000 38, 918 15, 166 1, 958 343, 167 768 | —4.1|] 4821 

owa: 
ESE Tey eee 559,117 | 557,618 62, 949 82, 220 3, 559 4, 464 404, 426 1, 499 +.7| +129 
i cinsnepsncsdetaescl REST 242, 186 241, 432 71, 658 37, 263 3, 924 1, 470 127,117 75 —2.1) +161 
Kansas City.............|____. SESS 372,862 | 372,542 30, 827 30, 908 13, 507 1, 838 295, 462 | 320| -40| +448 
I anda inhdinistniinien sleialllcaisateieialede 135, 107 134, 694 13, 121 17, 248 8, 033 1,072 95, 220 | 413 2.1) +632 
SRE eRe (RCNP 227,025 | 226,029 51,579 33, 724 13, 916 1, 763 125, 047 | 006 | —5.0| +204 
euapemy: Louisville__...._- ike “Weck atese: 391,924 | 382,767/| *22,906 30, 790 ED Exneicansonid 318,177 | °°9,157) -—25| +882 
New Orleans........____ eer 1,179, 885 | 1,170, 337 40, 612 53, 896 70, 645 3,135 | 1,002,049; 79,548) —3.1 +28.7 ; 
ETRE | Bees Nee 49, 673 49, 378 7, 398 11, 751 10, 322 288 19, 619 | 295 | +7.1|) +881 7 

Maine: Portland. -_........_. SAS 152, 662 150,593 | 7 23,260 17, 683 3, 241 1, 264 | * 105,145 | 2,069 | —12.2 | +27.2 

Maryland: Baltimore_......|_.__- isaceiéieeedl 917, 332 901, 338 251, 190 158, 745 158, 795 8,970 | ' 323, 638 | 15,904 | +1.4 +18.3 

Massachusetts: 

TTS! Er: 3, 354, 305 | 3, 276, 471 503, 130 389, 529 236, 352 7, 367 | 2,140, 093 77,834 | +4.6| +365 
SE seer (Cerner: 289, 023 285,520 | 741,397 55, 799 7, 167 464 180, 693 3,503 | +9.8| +287 
STA le casein 327, 817 325, 459 81, 151 38, 067 15, 376 795 190, 070 2,358 | +15.0 +32.7 
ee iestincineepnaiindied | Se 375, 756 375, 573 34, 455 5A, 006 12, 133 872 274, 107 183 | —10.7| +252 
IE ET ya A ea 254,183 | 252. 535 33, 097 41, 421 5, 266 560 | 172,191 1,648 | +20.0| +408 
tt cciagasidinenscijamcalsdisiel © RT 453, 983 452, 728 64, 041 61, 116 14, 372 770 312, 429 1,255 | +82) +103 
SP eee ae 361, 105 357, 817 56, 437 71, 496 9, 426 658 219, 800 73,288 | +17.1 |) +369 

£7 Aer ee tibiodl 144, 058 144, 006 43, 820 29, 542 4,771 286 65, 587 52; —5.6| +203 
New Bedford._..........|____- “esata 1 387, 185 73, 268 73. 557 10, 895 784 228, 681 1,674} +7.8| +302 

RARER ait OSES 120, 493 118, 792 39, 271 16, 267 8. 336 106 5A, 812 1,701 | +20.3 | +30.6 
ANN ee Neat cat 470, 733 465, 893 132, 226 70, 479 16, 660 654 245, 874 | 4,840 | +125 | +27.3 

wee See 570, 120 566, 894 194, 457 84, 095 22, 534 937 264, 871 | 3,226 | +10.4| +314 

n: | 
FE ccccaccsccccscons ES 4, 894, 616 | 4,877, 423 788, 156 252,776 | 346, 268 4,798 | 3,485,425 | 717,193; —4.9/| +657.4 
.- a! sae | REST 504, 340 504, 087 101, 259 51, 726 21, 844 507 328, 751 | 253 | —1.6) +405 
Grand Rapids...........|____. " “eee 717, 113 716, 331 63, 839 4, 735 34, 152 1, 516 522, 089 | 1782| —3.4| +404 
ee SEAR ease ale 420, 430 420, 141 63, 696 46, 698 28, 058 424 281, 265 | 239 | —27/| +87.5 
-—— “$s: SE meee iidabacenaen 227, 171 226, 558 43, 495 28, 045 16, 021 448 138, 549 | 613 | +13] +825 

Minnesota: 
Es Sees a 873, 145 868, 027 180, 757 109, 908 29, 732 2, 168 545, 462 5, 118 —.7| +367 
Minneapolis.............}....- icadntmatink 1, 892, 728 | 1, 887, 380 509, 673 287, 129 43, 892 4, 454 | 1 042, 232 5,348 | —21] +144 
ith pccasdnmendllmuenl i aitsh nti 1, 232, 656 | 1, 227, 397 200, 814 111, 588 20, 278 2, 746 801, 971 5,250 | +11.6] +310 
Kansas City.............|.__- Ee 1, 029, 044 | 1,017,681 | 81, 364 157, 425 11,209 | 10,725 756, 958 | 111,363 2.2) +607 
aT City and county | 2, 165, 876 | 2, 142, 466 160, 785 524 47,056 | 17,175 | 1,713,926 23,410 | —13.9| +451 

a ka: Omaha_._.__..__. County......... 661, 595 650, 001 T 6, 983 85, 031 29, 341 2, 193 526,453 | 711,504) —5.2/) +228 

ew Jersey: | 
Jersey City.............. ETS 1, 201, 416 | 1, 200, 962 168, 688 22, 834 22, 665 1,062 | * 985, 713 454 45)|) +436 
SERRA SSF Shncmaninsiaatd 1, 890, 466 | 1, 887, 885 608, 000 52, 535 66, 563 1,925 |* 1,158, 862 2, 581 -.7 +26.8 
(“IRE epee iinenkatens 354,286 | 351,851 84, 050 16, 020 13, 309 665 | * 237, 807 2,435; -—9.2| +70 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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the Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, January 1939—Continued 
Corrected to Mar. 21, 1939] 
— 
ze Percentage 
otal Public funds change in total 
from— 
. e . 
ee State and city Fhe rs Total! Svivate 
nu- Total General Old-age ae Aid to the WPA Decem-| Janu- 
1988 —_ relief? | assistance | @Ph@™n2| blind? | earnings « ber 1938|ary 1938 
| New York: _ 
08.4 Albany - -- lh MM $274, 563 | $272,036 | $54,826 | $13, 267 $3, 868 $640 | § $199, 435 $2,527| +0.8| +28.3 
40.1 Buffalo County __.| 1,941,771 | 1,927,199 | 1,078, 333 111, 731 71, 674 4, 471 660, 990 14,572} +16] +142 
New'tRochelle City aoe 114, 716 114, 610 72,514 | ® 12,000 7, 557 29 22, 510 106} +.7 +3.4 
20.3 New York. do...........|22, 493, 084 |22, 310, 281 | 7,121,463 | 1,335,057 | 1, 222,074 36, 774 |12, 594,913 | 7182,803| —7.2] +80 
19.8 Niagara Falls-. do...-. 169, 427 168, 535 72, 576 7,011 7, 021 112| £81,815 892] +1.5| +47.0 
16.9 Rochester - - . eae aie 973,663 | 971,150] 459,004 113, 144 44, 137 2,533 | *352, 332 2,513} —1.4] +19.6 
“1.6 Syracuse... County_.____. 676,419 | 671,647 | 7 350,348 68, 567 22, 267 1,048 | 220,417) 794,772] +44 +9.4 
44 Utica... -- 5 ae _...| 246,680 242, 866 78, 080 25, 793 13, 737 369 | * 125, 887 2, 814 —.4| +16.2 
+22 Yonkers do.... -| 360,379 | 358, 429 120, 536 22, 275 19, 598 432 | 195,588 1, 950 —.3 +9.3 
North Carolina: 
41.8 Asheville County... ; 146, 428 146, 428 2, 896 10, 759 4, 277 924 naa —10.3 | +78.9 
15.1 Charlotte. do......-....| 96,583 95, 835 6, 350 15, 320 6, 088 1, 344 66, 733 7i8| —63| +75.9 
12.9 Greensboro ie “| 101,686 | 101, 619 2,115 15, 733 6, 601 1, 227 75, 943 67| —3.7| +50.2 
4H Winston-Salem do..... _...| 117,879 113, 379 866 12, 987 5, 197 1, 025 93, 304 4,500} —5.0| +45.7 
io: 
as Akron ie- 1, 337, 169 | 1, 334, 545 74, 941 73, 247 21, 100 1, 885 | 1, 163, 372 2,624 | —4.4] +103.9 
4. 3 Canton. Y “aes 593,440 | 593, 400 53, 184 74, 831 11, 872 2,028 | 451, 485 40} —24/] +98.0 
Cincinnati. do.... 1, 264, 687 | 1,249,117 | 266, 057 177, 197 44, 042 5,498 | 756, 323 15,570 | —21.0| +19.3 
7.1 Cleveland. . a 5, 486, 733 | 5,454,077 | 545,990 | 215, 437 102, 544 7,770 | 4,582, 336 32,656} —6.6| +047 
6.5 Columbus do.... 1, 032, 866 | 1,030,812 | 7127,492| 146,224 21, 568 5,934 | 729, 504 2,054 | —7.2| +56.7 
0.1 Dayton. do...- 758,160 | 756, 738 133, 769 99, 648 15, 549 2,530 | 505,242 1,422} —24] +46.0 
Springfield do.... 232,888 | 232, 888 29, 182 53, 969 5, 285 1, 883 142, 569 |.......___- —14.6| +93.8 
8.0 Toledo “id do.... 1, 529,915 | 1, 529, 350 123, 230 117, 406 18, 562 4,078 | 1, 266, 074 565 | —9.1| +60.4 
2.0 Youngstown __- do... 716,671 | | 716, 211 63, 287 7, 303 13, 858 3,031 | 588, 732 460} —2.0| +76.3 
Oklahoma: Tulsa... do...- 264,632 | 257, 678 12, 441 7, 781 17, 495 2, 683 137, 278 6,954 | —2.0] +210 
ae Oregon: Portland ... do.... 756,860 | 754, 601 116, 816 155, 959 18, 500 4,745 | 458, 581 2,250} —1.6] +206 
Pennsylvania: 
9.2 Allentown _..do _.| 346,978 | 346, 212 61, 501 25, 588 8, 983 5, 295 1766| —4.7] +196 
5. 4 Altoona... do ; 389, 236 | 389, 163 71, 507 32, 760 12, 149 5,934 | 266,813 73) —3.2| +467 
21 Bethlehem do eee 374,630 | 373, 930 55, 048 24, 918 11, 230 5,250 | 277, 484 700} +18] +258 
Chester... Discs igs 363,773 | 361, 597 80, 255 33, 373 12, 822 7,137 | 228,010 2,176} —7.5| +641 
29 Erie... mea re 481,388 | 481, 338 104, 421 49. 168 12, 677 7,609 | 307,463 50; —24/| +422 
6.1 Johnstown do...........| $82,568] 682004] 119,882 40, 575 23, 374 7,095 | 391, 168 474| -—42| +66.9 
Philadelphia do...........| 4, 773, 119 | 4,726, 773 | 2,570,362 | 357,826 151, 036 66,961 | 1,580,588 | 746,346) -—49| 40.6 
1.8 Pittsburgh - . do _..| 4,368, 684 | 4,347,247 | 1,435,683 | 247,290] 108, 692 37,004 | 2,518,578 | 721,437) —4.8| +20.7 
5,2 Reading... do _...| 491,508 | | 490,277 97, 156 41, 395 9, 912 9,300 | 332,514 71,231} —1.2] +333 
D4 Scranton do ne 1, 319, 169 | 1,315,793 | 204, 130 54,7 29, 397 9, 476 | 1,017,994 13,376 | —3.2| +40.7 
3.2 Wilkes-Barre do ___.| 1, 734, 644 | 1,733,339 | 339, 228 61, 342 40, 696 13,715 | 1, 278, 358 1,305} —3.5| +188 
Rhode Island: Providence.._| City sian 835,846 | 829,350 149, 997 52, 296 PM ccinuckenes 607, 723 76,496 | —20.2| +5.8 
q South Carolina: Charleston County. . waka 203, 546 202, 979 4, 241 10, 086 4,315 577 183, 760 567 —.7 | +108.3 
Tennessee: 
2 Knoxville... do...........| 178,180] 177,680 4, 416 16, 782 15, 700 903 | 139,829 $500} —6.0| +600 
3 Memphis do...........| 282906 77, 985 3, 658 37, 152 19, 732 4,100 | 213,343 5,011} —82| +609 
5 » Nashville... _. do...........| 228,506 | 226,856 4, 909 26, 059 17, 042 2, 558 176, 288 1,740} +11] +869 
exas: 
7 Dallas _..do...........] 375,370 | 371, 796 30, 011 88, 599 ae Se 252, 335 3,583 | —7.9| +464 
7 E] Paso do _..| 98,514 92, 976 148 (¢ 9 Ree ees 80, 911 538 | —20] +79.1 
.2 Fort Worth... iiccsasiacces 343, 181 342, 859 24, 239 Ne oe 251, 458 322) —41]) +221 
.8 Houston : sal fee 315,967 | 313, 537 32, 716 ¢ | ieee Hatenee 206, 807 2,430| -—5.0| +241 
3 A GRNERRROIE cater —~CERReRETE: 320,854 | 325,265 |... a 260, 877 4.589| —3.7| +749 
t Utah: Salt Lake City = “Sao 439, 158 39, 769 90, 489 35, 739 1,054} 272,107} 2,103} —28] +229 
Virginia: 
2 Norfolk | City............] 125,179] 124, 116 6, 803 1, 599 842 687 | 114,185] 71,063| +367) +0963 
6 Richmond O0..ccoc000§ Mee 173, 354 33, 762 6, 923 1, 203 545 130, 831 5, 811 +.8| +59.7 
3 Roanoke ib nacasdaad 36, 683 36, 683 2, 983 1, 948 576 346 oy ae +7.7| +17.2 
4 Washington: | 
Seattle | County.._...... 1, 084, 605 | 1,078, 290 153, 647 231, 681 37, 544 8, 311 647, 107 6,315 | —7.8 —4.2 
4 Tacoma__. do...........| 808,797 | 505,797 57, 660 91, 521 20, 217 2,775 | 383,624 }_........_. —133| -&3 
1 West Virginia Huntington. .|....do........... 230,639 | 229, 890 11, 307 10, 574 4, 975 658 | 202, 376 749) —3.0) +499 
nsin: | 
5 Kenosha eee do _....-| 268,307] 267, 968 35, 086 20, 696 15, 237 1, 412 195, 537 339} —6.0| +420 
sf Madison... do 306,776 | 306, 488 32, 465 43, 812 19, 567 1,012 | 209, 632 288 | —3.8| +37.9 
’ Milwaukee. _._.. do...........] 2, 747,688 | 2,737,402 | 543.166 | 286,535 103, 834 8,454 | 1,795.413 | 710,286) +5.0/ +510 
} TE is aes 262,727 | 261, 759 60, 141 24, 822 18. 330 791 157. 675 968; —.6| +76.7 
0 
1 Figures do not include the cost of administration, or of materials, equip- these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
7 ment, and other iterns incident to the operation of work programs. operated by the WPA. 
1 * Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
8 on the basis of need * Estimated. 
+ Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 7 Includes estimate. 
6 Security Board and for areas in States not perticigating under the act. § Figures relate to county. 
8 ‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, re nt earnings of per- * Figures relate to city. 
0 sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 1° Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 
all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not available for ! Figures incomplete, since data are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
j J . 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, February 1939 


Reports on general relief operations during 
February were received from public agencies in 16 
of the largest cities in the United States, including 
all cities with a population of 400,000 or more in 
1930 except Boston, Cincinnati, and New Orleans. 
Rochester, New York, which is slightly smaller 
than the others, is also included. In both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, two agencies admin- 
ister general relief: the State Relief Administration 
gives assistance to employable cases through its 
local offices, while unemployable cases are cared 
for by the county departments of public welfare. 
There are, therefore, two reports from each of 
these cities. In comparing the general relief 
operations of Los Angeles and San Francisco with 
those of other cities, it is necessary to consider the 
combined reports of both agencies. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In February there was an increase of 4 percent 
over the previous month in the number of cases 
aided and of 2 percent in the amount of relief in 
these 16 cities. Although February is a shorter 
month than January both the number of cases 
and the amount of relief were larger for all agen- 





cies except Cleveland, Los Angeles (Department 
of Charities), Milwaukee, Newark, and Philg- 
delphia. (See table 3.) Decreases in the amount 
of relief in Cleveland, Newark, and Philadelphia 
were accompanied by increases in the number of 
cases aided. Only Los Angeles (Department of 
Charities) and Milwaukee reported a decrease 
in both cases and amount of relief. Increases 
in the number of cases receiving relief amount- 
ed to 14 and 26 percent, respectively, in the 
State Relief Administration agencies in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and to less than 10 
percent in the other 14 agencies reporting in- 
creases; increases in obligations incurred for relief 
amounted to 21 percent in San Francisco (State 
Relief Administration) and to less than 9 percent 
in the remaining 12 agencies reporting increases, 


Average Amount of Relief Per Case 


Fifteen agencies reported data from which it 
was possible to compute the average amount of 
relief per family case and per single-person case 
for February. The average amounts per family 
case ranged from $26.71 in St. Louis to $51.92 in 
San Francisco (Public Welfare Department); the 
average amount per single-person case from $9.00 
in St. Louis to $30.75 in New York. 

The average amounts of relief per case are com- 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case, in selected cities, February 1939 



































si : | Percentage change from 
Number of Average amount | January 1939 in 
. " cases re- Amount of —e = a 
City or county agency ceiving relief ! | 
relief Per family Per single- | Number of Amount of 
case | person case cases relief 
EL Ee ee ee banded 9, 426 $261, 381 () () +4.0 +8.5 
EERE it icine aici euaadeadmuaetinnpiinniinneaninnbtinnsets 23, 240 892, 685 $43. 98 $20. 27 +4. 1 +3.0 
EES dddnatihaasiacndtinsnebihdatibandiniaindaies 3110, 202 4 3, 083, 844 40. 22 14. 44 | +3.0 +6.7 
ES a a PETS LAE KE TE EIA 19, 112 433, 911 27.61 15.00 | +7.5 —4.8 
Ee pagudeGensaessne mubpbenbmasdetenebagen 22, 030 726, 613 35. 39 23. 51 +9.8 +6.7 
NE RL IRE AREAS ALS Ae aa ae 1, 727 44, 789 30. 67 18.78 | +7.3 +4.7 
Los Angeles: § 
i tee chiens nnd va 17, 990 389, 126 33.13 15. 82 | 3 6) 
EE EEE EE 35, 061 1. 269, 116 40.11 17.11 | +14.0 +7.1 
Milwaukee § 22, 846 ? 537, 679 28. 48 11. 76 | —2.3 —7.1 
Minneapolis 15, 943 476, 029 34.13 20.77 +2.2 +2.4 
Newark _. ..-.- 17, 687 534, 125 35. 28 20. 16 +1.0 —4.8 
New York_.. 174, 372 7, 205, 888 7.00 30. 75 +3.9 +2.0 
Philadelphia_ § 86, 116 2, 515, 678 (2) (2) | 2.( —1.9 
i i asthe Sistah tictacntaeltnlininandich tesidhlpendinai isin § 53, 178 1, 450, 513 (?) (2) | 3.9 +1.4 
a eine a rte iat onaigeaamaidl 10, 281 423, 301 46.12 18. 13 | +2.6 +1.7 
SN SE a ee ne ena 7, 556 153, 492 26.71 9.00 | +5.6 +3.7 
San Francisco: 
EE SIE T ELITE ODE EA Ee 3, 689 107, 518 51.92 21. 67 +-.3 +.6 
TERETE SESE ST EA 8, 556 252, 221 40. 84 | 17. 43 +25.9 +20.6 
| | 





1 Figures do not include the cost of administration; of materials, equipment, 
and other items incident to the operation of work programs; or expense for 
special programs, hospitalization, and burials. 

2 Data not available. 

3 Includes 9,504 cases receiving aid from special departments: ba nag me 
tion Service, 691; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,180; Nursing Home 
Service, 23; Veterans’ Service, 3,469; and Shelter Division, 3,141. 

4 Includes $201,385 for cases receiving aid from special departments: Trans- 
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rtation Service, $19,440; Children’s and Minors’ Service, $50,902; Nursing 
lome Service, $815; Veterans’ Service, $112,597; and Shelter Division, $17,631. 

§ Includes data for entire county in which city is located. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

7 Includes $22,144 which was estimated as covering the cost of operating the 
commissary. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during the month. 
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parable insofar as it has been possible to achieve 
comparability by definition as to items to be re- 
ported as general relief. The averages as reported 
do not necessarily reflect standards or adequacy of 
relief, however, and other factors must be taken 
into consideration in any comparison of the data 
for the various cities. Communities differ with re- 
spect to cost of living, and agencies differ in admin- 
istrative practice with respect to items included in 
the budget and methods of distribution of relief. In 
addition, averages are affected by the extent to 
which the case load consists of cases receiving 
relief throughout the whole period and by the 
extent to which the aid granted from general re- 
lief funds is supplementary to other income or 
assistance. 


Case Turn-Over 


Table 4 presents data on the number of cases 
opened and closed during the month of February, 
with accession and separation rates for all the 
agencies except Minneapolis. A high turn-over 
in the case load was reported in Detroit and San 
Francisco (State Relief Administration) where 
accession rates were 34 and 39 and separation rates 
33 and 17, respectively. The smallest turn-over 
was in New York City, with an accession rate of 





5.5 and a separation rate of 3.7. In 10 agencies 
both accession and separation rates were less 
than 10. 


General Relief in Addition to WPA Earnings 
or Public Assistance 


Thirteen agencies were able toreport thenumber 
of cases in which general relief supplemented 
WPA earnings. (See table 5.) General relief 
was granted to supplement WPA earnings in 
almost 25 percent of the cases receiving relief in 
February in Minneapolis and in 16 and 20 percent, 
respectively, in Cleveland and Milwaukee. In 
four agencies—Buffalo, Detroit, New York, and 
Rochester—5 to 10 percent of the cases received 
both general relief and WPA earnings. Baltimore 
grants no general relief to cases with persons em- 
ployed on WPA projects. 

Eight agencies reported the number of cases in 
households in which general relief was given in 
addition to some other type of public assistance. 
In Baltimore, 31 percent of the cases receiving 
relief also received grants for aid to dependent 
children. No other city reported as high as 5 per- 
cent of its general relief cases receiving either old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, or aid 
to the blind. 


Table 4.—General relief cases opened and closed and net change in case load by specified reasons, in selected cities, 





















































February 1939 
Net change in case load by specified reasons 
| Cases opened during | Cases closed during 
Total the month the month 
| number of Total net Losses or gainsin— | Receipt or 
City or county agency |} cases open eat change in cessation 
| during the case load of unem- Other 
month | Accession Separation WPA Regular ployment 
Number | * cate 1 Number | “ rate } employ- employ- com- 
’ ment ment pensation 
Baltimore 9, 685 908 10. 2 599 6.7 +309 —57 +250 —10 +126 
Buffalo-. 2 23, 755 1, 865 8.3 27 3.7 +1, 038 +28 +803 +6868 —361 
Chicago... 119, 700 8, 256 7.3 4, 566 4.0 +3, 690 2, 146 +1, 567 (3) —2 
Cleveland... 20, 319 1, 875 9.9 757 4.0 +1, 118 +660 +97 0 +361 
Detroit. 23, 316 5, 888 33. 7 5, 795 33. 2 +93 —1, 857 +847 +1, 450 —347 
District of Columbia ¢.. 2, 092 27 14.5 135 7.2 +139 —10 —15 0 +164 
Los Angeles: 
Department of Charities ¢ 18, 668 1, 354 7.8 1, 416 8.2 —62 —26 —76 0 +40 
State Relief Administration 35, 560 6, 721 22.2 3, 915 12,9 +2, 806 —298 +2, 067 +278 +759 
Milwaukee... _-- ES 22, 924 3, 143 15.9 3, 239 16. 4 —% +10 +60 +70 —236 
Minneapolis. (*) 1,377 (8) 1,030 (°) +347 +370 +351 (") —374 
Newark.___- 18, 443 1, 362 8.0 1,415 8.3 —53 +574 —63 —350 —214 
New York. 176, 405 9, 307 5.5 6, 283 3.7 +3, 024 +773 (5) —270 (5) 
Philadelphia 87, 428 86,412 7.9 5, 096 6.2 +1, 316 +1, 171 +1, 030 —42 —843 
Pittsburgh _- 54, 132 *5,243 10.5 3, 552 7.1 +1, 691 +1, 026 +771 +17 —123 
Rochester _ . 10, 884 741 we 453 4.4 +288 +121 +99 +9 +59 
8t. Louis._. 7, 749 667 9.3 452 6.3 +215 +91 —68 —63 +255 
San Francisco 
Public Welfare Department ‘ 3, 724 295 8.6 272 7.9 +23 (*) (5) (*) (') 
State Relief Administration | &, O84 2, 7 39.0 1, 196 17.0 +1, 540 (5) (4) () (*) 
! Base used is average of number of cases open at beginning of month and 5 Data not available. 


number open at end of month 
* Excludes 10 cases closed and reopened the same month for supplementa- 
ion 


§ Unemployment eompennntion not yet payable in Illinois. 
* Accepts only unemployable cases 
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* Estimated by city on basis of incomplete count. 
? Data not reported separately. 
* Represents number actually added to assistance rolls rather than number 


of cases formally approved as shown in table 6. 








Effect of Employment on the General Relief 
Case Load 


Tables 6 and 7 present data on specified reasons 
for opening and closing general relief cases in 
February. Loss of employment, other than that 
on Federal work projects, was reported as the 
reason for 25 percent or more of the openings 
during the month in 10 of the 13 agencies reporting 
this item. The highest percentage—62.1—was 
reported by Buffalo. St. Louis reported the low- 
est—2 percent. In 8 of the 17 agencies reporting 
the number of cases closed because employment 
was obtained, this reason accounted for more than 
25 percent of the closings; percentages ranged from 
44 in Rochester to 5 in Los Angeles (Department 
of Charities). 

Thirteen agencies granting relief to employable 
as well as unemployable persons reported both the 
number of cases opened because of loss of regular 
employment and the number closed because em- 
ployment was obtained. (See table4.) Openings 
exceeded closings in all but two of these agencies— 
Newark and St. Louis. When cases closed because 
employment was obtained are subtracted from 


Table 5.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 


February 1939 











Percent of general relief cases in house- 
holds receiving '— 
Earn- 
City or county agency of cases nF = ~ | Unem- Aid to 
— ~m Works | from ploy: Old- | depend- 
Prog- | regular} ™™ age ent 
ress | em- | ©O™- | assist- | oni) 
Ad- | ploy- | Prose; ance | dren 
minis- | ment 
tration 
Baltimore.........._. Sf ae 1.0 1.6 1.6 30.7 
een autatiethied 23, 7.8 8.7 .2 1.9 11 
Chicago. ............. 110, 202 3.1 () ft) 2.1 () 
Cleveland.........._. 19, 112 16.4 — ) SR IE «® (4) 
— — wy 22, 9.3 9.3 2.2 | | ee 
Relief Adm... 431, 645 L2| @® ES 
peewee iadinditinhteted > ge! Pe 32 1.2 . 
inneapolis.__....._. , ‘ (?) 4.0 3.5 
Newark............_. 17, 687 4.0 24.4 | eee ae ae 
New York..__-. 174, 372 5.3 (*) 3 2.3 1.3 
Pein) EE lB] tl gl g 
eiinttaantnaiceel .8 ) (?) 
Rochester... . _. 10, 281 7.1 14.8 a¥ 4.8 2.7 
Francisco: State 
Relief Adm... ‘7, 788 2.6 @) —_——s ae 























! Data on the number of general relief cases which also receive aid to the 
blind are available for 4 cities: Baltimore, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and Roches- 
ter. The number of these cases is small: 0.1 percent of the cases receiving 
relief in Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Rochester, and 0.2 percent in Buffalo. 

1 Data not available. 

3 Unemployment oa not yet payable in Illinois. 

4 Cases open on last day of month. 

8 Base used fs number of cases receiving retiel, rather than figures shown in 
frst column of this table. 

* Includes only cases in which 25 percent or more of the budget is earned. 
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Table 6.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, February 1939 























Percent opened for specified reason 
—— ee 2 
Num- | 148s of | | 
ber of employ- | Loss of | “essa- 
City or county agency poten ment | regular tion of un- All 
opened) Under |"“em-- | ¢™DIO¥™ | othe 
> SS y- | »y. | Peasong 
rrgeress | ment | Compen 
istration 
| _ ——$. | — 
Ba)timore.._.. 908 1.4 | 36.7 1.1 60.8 
Buffalo... _. 1, 865 2.5) 62.1 32. 5 29 
Chicago._.. 8, 256 30.4; 37.9 ‘t 31.7 
Cleveland. 1, 875 42.9} 17.6 | 305 
Detroit_..__..- 5, 888 7.2 22.0 26. 4.2 
Los Angeles: State Relief | | | 
Administration. 6, 721 19.6} 43.9 | 7.3 29.2 
Milwaukee. | 3,143 5 25. 0 4.0 65.5 
Minneapolis___ | 1,377 30.5 38.8 : 30.7 
Newark........ | 1,362 47.1) 34.6 1} m9 
New York. | 9,307 14.0} ©) 24] @ 
Philadelphia. - | 4 6, 306 26.4) 45.1 6.7 21.8 
Pittsburgh | 44,949 27.3| 45.3 10.1 17.3 
Rochester... - 741 19.3 40.4 3 36.8 
St. Louis__. 667 35. 5 2.0 62.5 





1 Unemployment compensation not yet payable in [Illinois 

! Data not reported separately. 

+ Data not available. 

‘ These figures differ from the number of cases shown in table 4, since the 
latter represent the number actually added to the assistance rolls rather than 
the number of cases formally approved. 


those opened because employment was lost, it is 
found that there is a net increase of 8,000 cases in 
February as against 11,000 in January. General 
business conditions, as measured by employment 
in nonagricultural industries, improved only 
slightly in February. According to a release of 
the Department of Labor, 45,000 workers were 
added to industrial pay rolls. 


Effect of WPA Employment on the General 
Relief Case Load 


Loss of WPA employment was reported as 
responsible for approximately one-fourth to one- 
half of the cases opened in February by 7 of the 14 
agencies. (See table 6.) In Cleveland and 
Newark, 43 and 47 percent, respectively, of the 
openings were for this reason. Loss of WPA 
employment, however, accounted for less than 8 
percent of the openings in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee. Transfers to WPA 
employment accounted for between 31 and 41 
percent of the closings in Detroit, Los Angeles 
(State Relief Administration), San Francisco 
(State Relief Administration), and St. Louis and 
for from 2 to 20 percent of the closings in the other 
11 agencies. (See table 7.) 

Fourteen agencies which do not limit their intake 
to unemployable cases reported both the number 
of cases opened on loss of WPA employment and 
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the number of transfers to employment on WPA 
projects. When these two items are balanced 
against each other it is found that there was a net 
reduction in case loads in only three cities—Balti- 
more, Detroit, and Los Angeles (State Relief 
Administration). (See table 4.) The total net 
increase in February of less than 5,000 cases was 
smaller by half than the net increase in these same 
14 agencies in the previous month. 


Effect of Unemployment Compensation on the 
General Relief Case Load 


Data for February 1939 on the number of cases 
opened because of the termination of unemploy- 
ment benefits were reported for 12 cities; data on 
the number of cases closed because benefits were 
received were reported for 13 cities. (See table 8.) 

Thirty-three percent of the cases opened during 
the month in Buffalo and 27 percent in Detroit 
were opened because benefit rights were exhausted. 
Except for Pittsburgh (10 percent), no other city 
reported that this reason accounted for more than 
7 percent of their openings. Cleveland, Newark, 
and St. Louis are in States in which unemploy- 
ment compensation first became payable in Jan- 
uary 1939, and February represents the first 
month in which any substantial number of benefit 
payments could have been made. 


Approximately 25 percent of the cases closed 
in Newark and 14 percent in Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis were closed because receipt of benefits 
made relief no longer necessary. Cleveland re- 
ported no cases closed on receipt of unemployment 
benefits. 

Cases opened because of cessation of benefits 
constituted less than 3 of every 100 cases receiv- 
ing relief in February in all cities except Detroit, 
where 7 of every 100 cases were opened on cessa- 
tion of benefits. Cases closed on receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits constituted 2 percent of the 
cases receiving relief in Newark, and less than 
1 percent in all other reporting cities. 

In six agencies cases opened on cessation of 
unemployment benefits exceeded the number 
closed on receipt of benefits. (See table 4.) Pay- 
ment of benefits resulted in net decreases in case 
load in Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia, 
and in Newark and St. Louis where the program 
is in the early stages of development. 

Eleven agencies reported the number of cases in 
which general relief was granted to supplement 
unemployment benefits. (See table 5.) Such 
cases constituted 4 of every 100 cases receiving 
relief in Newark; between 2 and 3 of every 100 in 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco; and less 
than 2 per 100 in the remaining 7 cities. 


Table 7.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, February 1939 


























Percent closed for specified reason 
Number Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 
City or county agency —- 
closed 
Works Special Other Regular | Increased | Unemploy- roy 
Progress types of relief employ- earnings | ment com- Other 
Adminis- | public as- status ment or other pensation 
tration ! sistance are obtained | income received 
Baltimore 599 11.9 0) = nail 13.8 7.7 3.3 44.6 6.7 
Buffalo. _._. | 827 5.1 3.4 2.2 42.7 11.0 4.5 17.7 13.4 
Chicago 4, 566 8.3 5.2 1 34.3 2.4 ee 49.7 
Cleveland | 757 20.0 (?) 12.8 30.9 5 |) ener? a) en 
Detroit. . | 5, 795 39.5 1.9 4 7.7 8.0 2.0 1.9 38.6 
District of Columbia * 135 9.6 14.1 11.1 WD livaneensccediconeneaene 59.3 
Angeles: 
Department of Charities ¢ } 1,416 1.9 33.3 19.6 5.4 34) See 4.2 27.3 
State Relief Administration 3, 915 41.3 + 4.1 22.6 4 © f cnhommeait 25. 5 
Milwaukee... . 3, 239 5.9 1.9 1.2 22.4 40.5 1.7 21.1 5.3 
Minneapolis 1, 030 4.8 8.1 (5) 17.8 (5) (*) 69.3 ( 
Newark 1 415 4.7 (°) (5) 37.8 (8) 24.8 (5) 32.7 
New York 6, 283 | 9.0 7.8 3 33.2 (5) 7.8 9.1 32.8 
Philadelphia 5,096 | 10.4 18.5 (*) 35.6 7.4 9.1 1.8 17.2 
Pittsburgh 3, 552 11.5 6.4 (*) 41.4 12.4 13.6 1.1 13.6 
Rochester __. | 453 OB leoccaces 44.1 16.6 fj) [ae 29.3 
St. Louis_. 452 41.4 4.0 W 17.9 1.5 | eae 20.4 
San Francisco: 
Public Welfare Department + | ee . 12.9 | 43.4 (7) (7) (7) () (*) 
State Relief Administration ; | 1, 196 31.8 4] 7.8 23.6 1.0 Ce  Seetece 30.2 
} 























4 Data not reported separately. 
* Included in “All other reasons.” 
7 Data not available. 


! Includes cases closed by transfer to NY A and CCC. 

? Unemployment compensation not yet payable in Illinois, 
* Included in transfer to other relief status. 

* Accepts only unemployable cases 
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Table 8.—General relief cases opened because of cessation or closed because of receipt of unemployment com. 
pensation in selected cities, February 1939 


























Cases opened Cases closed 
a 
Because of cessation of unemploy- Because of receipt of unemployment 
Number of ment compensation compensation 
City or county agency yg — 
velief Number Percent of— Number Percent of— 
Number | Gases re- Cans Number Cases - 
ceiving = receiving ases 
relief opened relief closed 
9, 426 908 10 0.1 1.1 599 20 0.2 | 3.3 
, 240 1, 861 605 2.6 32.5 827 37 2 45 
19, 112 1, 875 a 757 0 cee 
22, 030 5, 888 1, 568 7.1 26. 6 5, 795 118 5 20 
53, 051 8, 075 488 9 6.0 5, 331 210 4 3.9 
22, 846 3, 143 125 5 4.0 3, 239 55 2 1.7 
17, 687 1, 362 1 @) 1 1, 415 35 2.0 | 24.8 
174, 372 9, 307 223 on 24 6, 283 493 3 7.8 
86, 116 6, 306 424 5 6.7 5, 096 466 5 9.1 
53, 178 4, 949 502 9 10. 1 3, 552 485 9 | 13.6 
10, 281 741 26 .3 3.5 453 17 2 3.8 
7, 556 667 0 unmithaiticecidiounaen icone 452 63 8 | 13.9 
12, 245 3, 031 (‘) (*) (*) 1, 468 62 5 4.2 
































1 Includes data on relief to employable cases which is administered by the 
State Relief Administration, and relief to unemployable cases which is admin- 
istered by the Department of Charities. For the State Relief Administration 
1.4 per 100 cases receiving relief and 7.3 per 100 cases opened were cases opened 
because of cessation of unemployment compensation; 0.6 per 100 cases receiv- 
ing relief and 5.4 per 100 cases closed were cases closed because of receipt of 
benefits. 
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+ Less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes data on relief to employable cases which is administered by the 
State Relief Administration, and relief to unemployable cases which is admin- 
istered by the Public Welfare Department. For the State Relief Adminis- 
tration 0.7 per 100 cases receiving relief and 5.2 per 100 cases closed were closed 
on receipt of unemployment compensation. 

* Data not available. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Wage-Record Operations in Baltimore 


As or February 25, 1939, the Bureau of Old-Age 
Insurance had on file more than 100.7 million 
wage items for posting with the 1938 wage 
records, including a small number of 1937 wage 
items received late or carried over for other 
reasons to the next year’s accounting operations. 
Each wage item for 1938 represents a report by 
an employer of the amount of taxable wages paid 
by him to an employee in one of the quarterly 
reporting periods of that year. When a worker 
has been engaged in more than one covered em- 
ployment during a reporting period, a wage item 
is returned by each of his employers. The total 
number of wage items returned for a period is 
therefore larger than the number of different in- 
dividuals who were engaged in covered employ- 
ment at some time during those 3 months. Of 
the total 100.7 million, 92.9 million or 92.3 per- 
cent had been converted to punch-card form. 
For the first three quarters of the year 70.1 
million cards had been collated and interfiled. 

Employer reports are received by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in connection with payment 
of taxes under title VIII and then are trans- 
mitted to the Board for use in maintenance of 


Table 1.—Cumulative number of wage items received 
by the Social Security Board for 1938 


[In thousands] 





Number of weeks after | 
date due at Bureau of | Ist quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter 
Internal Revenue | 








1 479 4, 336 4, 221 4, 500 
2 O84 &, 618 7, 860 9, 068 
3 74 12, 218 12, 871 13, 721 
4 11, 937 17, 653 16, 216 17, 452 








wage records. The reports are due at the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue at the end of the month 
following the close of a quarterly reporting period. 
Reports were received by the Social Security 
Board more promptly during the last three 
quarters of 1938 than during the first quarter, as 
is indicated by table 1, which shows cumulative 
receipts of wage items in the first 4 weeks after 
reports were due at the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 
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During February, 7,693 requests for statements 
of earnings were received in Baltimore as com- 
pared with 11,328 such requests received in 
January. As of February 28, 1939, a cumulative 
total of 73,417 requests had been received, of 
which 61,300 complete statements had been for- 
warded and the remaining 12,100 requests were 
in process of being answered. Of all requests 
received, 34.5 percent related to accounts main- 
tained in Baltimore in the files for Region II. 
Region V, in second place, accounted for 10.7 
percent of all requests. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


During February, 18,522 claims for lump-sum 
payments were received in Washington, a decrease 
of 5.4 percent from the number received in Janu- 
ary. This decline was undoubtedly due to the 
smaller number of working days in the month, since 
the number received per working day showed a rise 
in February. Death claims declined 4.1 percent 
and life claims 7.1 percent from January to Febru- 
ary. At the end of February a cumulative total 
of 321,800 claims had been received; of this 
number 44.6 percent were life claims and 55.4 per- 
cent were death claims. 

The 17,490 claims certified for payment during 
February represented a decrease of 6.7 percent 
from the number certified in January. A cumula- 
tive total of 303,143 claims, representing 94.2 
percent of all claims received, had been certified by 
the end of February. 

The decline from $66.98 to $66.83 in the average 
payment certified was the first to occur in 14 
months. This small decline of 0.2 percent was 
entirely attributable to the decline of almost 1 
percent in the average life claim certified. The 
average death claim showed a slight increase. 
The decline in the average payment certified in the 
country as a whole is the result of a combination of 
factors. Regions I, II, III, V, and V1, where the 
average payment was above the national average, 
accounted for a smaller part of the total in Febru- 
ary than January. Claims from Regions IV, 
VII, IX, X, and XI, on the other hand, comprised 
a larger proportion of all claims certified in Febru- 
ary; in these regions the average payment was con- 
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siderably below the average for all regions. Eight was above $75; New York was highest with an 
of the twelve regions showed small increases in the average of $83.71. Seven of the eight were north- 
average size of payments. ern industrial States. On the other hand, 14 

In eight States the average payment certified States showed average payments of less than 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, February 1939! 

































































Total claims Claims for payments atage65 | Claims for death payments 
Region * and State Number Number Number 
Average Average A verage 
amount amount ' amount 
Received | Certified | °**tified | Received | Certified | “Med | Received | Certified | °ertified 
Cumulative through Feb. 28_._._._._. 321, 800 303, 143 $46. 78 143, 433 135, 258 | $47.57 | 178, 367 167, 885 $46.14 
yl, ee 18, 522 17, 490 66. 83 8, 010 % 744 66. 93 10, 512 | 0, 746 66. 75 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .........-- Sécsemubbbhne’ 290 302 78. 26 147 151 82. 49 143 | 15] 74.04 
et ncinccnnwunetddihdinininnnl 118 111 58. 56 61 59 58.7 57 | 52 58.35 
in ncnsnd Selanne 790 743 79. 23 390 362 83. 88 400 | 381 74.81 
New Hampshire...................-..-- 83 76 57.32 49 38 47.94 34 38 66.70 
NNR TET 179 186 69. 34 4 102 67.12 85 84 72.04 
elt cniaranininhiindibeagaian 82 66 52. 58 49 41 49. 58 33 25 57.49 
Region II: 
in ccmiwiigidimmmnnanadlia 1, 950 1, 847 83.71 783 752 | 85.12 1, 167 1, 09. 82.75 
Region III: | 
ie cicnndinnscmatchonenenen 47 51 71.73 22 20 | 71.44 25 | 31 71.92 
New Jersey _...... 814 696 80. 91 366 308 | 86. 97 448 | 388 76.09 
Pennsylvania_....... 1,784 1, 605 74. 21 7 691 | 79. 04 998 | 914 69. 89 
. | 
District of Columbia............_......- 93 82 68. 98 29 25 63. 20 64 7 71.52 
a diliadaliedncntnts 318 279 62. 02 139 129 | 66. 81 179 150 57.89 
TLL AI 326 362 43.12 | 116 140 | 39. 23 210 222 45. 57 
Virginia_..........- é 340 323 55. 27 122 106 66. 00 218 21 50.03 
Te 276 264 63. 98 128 107 59. 86 148 | 66.79 
on Vv: 
CE ee 282 285 55.31 97 100 59. 93 185 | 185 52. 81 
RR eT 740 76. 07 300 310 74.42 438 | 430 77.27 
oe SITES 1, 167 1, 136 77.75 500 505 79. 64 667 | 631 76.2% 
Region VI: | 
a a 1,103 1, 067 80. 27 466 450 80. 19 637 | 617 80. 33 
Indiana__. 512 489 65. 05 215 197 | 70. 87 297 | 292 61.12 
a 364 380 73. 96 168 179 74. 82 196 | 201 73.19 
Region VII: 
Alabama.... 278 37. 84 85 | 85 | 46. 76 193 193 33. 91 
Florida.....-- 210 178 49. 24 70 | 56 | 49.77 140 ye. 49. 00 
ee 397 350 41. 29 186 176 33. 60 211 174 49. 08 
Mississippi-_-.- 178 147 32. 32 7 67 22. 98 102 | 80 40. 15 
South Carolins.................... 235 200 33 23 7 71 23. 56 | 158 129 38. 55 
NM SEE 366 354 44.77 167 180 34. 45 | lw 174 55. 44 
Region VIII: | | 
= as 344 355 46.75 167 212 44. 67 | 177 143 49. 83 
Minnesota___.. 301 317 60. 40 133 153 | 58. 99 | 148 164 61.70 
Nebraska... 142 120 54. 46 98 | 75| 49.10 | 44 5 63. 40 
North Dakota. - 50 4n 41. 88 | 22 21 | 29. 35 | 28 27 51.62 
South Dakota. 38 38 49. 21 | 18 19 35. 44 | 20 19 62.97 
Region IX: | | | 
Ar — 157 135 33. 93 | 64 50 29. 08 93 85 36. 78 
) eee | 173 148 56. 45 | 82 75 55.19 91 73 7.7. 
Missouri-....--. 450 428 69. 65 213 208 | 72. 34 | 237 220 67. 11 
> er 154 161 54. 04 | 40. 26 100 107 62. 35 
nm X: | 
Louisiana... 315 2M 40. 10 | 108 139 | 42. 37 | 207 160 38. 14 
New Mexico__. 31 16 63. 34 12 6 69.17 | 19 10 50. 84 
. ene 657 568 52.93 205 | lu 49. 00 45 374 54.97 
Region XI: 
Ne en «os cena nmedietinwesiobe | 44 54 63. 42 17 | 19 70. 54 27 35 59. 55 
Colorado.._. 186 165 53. 81 82 | 7 54. 49 | 104 S6 53.17 
Sa 61 55 62. 48 | 27 | 23 43. 34 | 34 32 72. 65 
Montana. .---- 09 “4 77. 55 | 36 32 | 71. 93 | 63 62 80. 45 
“SERS 83 79 | 48. 85 | 4 | 37 42.15 | 39 2 54. 75 
Wyoming.._. 30 | 37 | 49. 22 10 14 64.78 20 23 39.7 
Region XII: | | 
California__...__._- 1,317 1, 228 67.72 643 620 | 64. 07 | 67 608 71.45 
Nevada_____- 30 | 16 | 65. 32 | 12 8 | 53. 40 | 18 . 77.% 
elle 183 | 192 | 54. 36 | 87 111 46. 04 | 6 81 65.7 
oan 307 | 298 | 61.81 | 159 | 173 | 58.73 | 148 125 66. 08 
° | | 
Alaska....._. 4 | 9 | 52. 48 2 | 4| 59. 75 2 5 46. 67 
ae RE 41 21 | 66.74 27 | 10 66.15 | 4 11 67.27 
a5 cdasnanca ees 4 | 12 | 58.61 | 0 | 1 | 43. 99 5 ll 59.04 
1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 2 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 


before Jan. 1, 1942. 
3 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
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$50. Nine of these are southern States, and the 
other five are predominantly agricultural western 
and midwestern States. 

Claims certified in February were filed less 
promptly, on the average, than those certified in 
the preceding month; the average elapsed time be- 
tween the date of eligibility and the date of filing 
was increased from 81 to 91 days. In February, 
only 44.2 percent of all claims certified were filed 
within 30 days of the date of eligibility, whereas 
in January 49 percent had been filed within 30 
days. Claims filed between 60 and 90 days after 
eligibility comprised 30.7 percent of the total in 
February, whereas this lag occurred in only 28.8 
percent of the claims certified in January. 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 


The 311,643 account numbers issued during 
February represented a 25.7-percent decrease from 
January and constituted the smallest number 
issued in any month since the inauguration of 
the program. A large part of this decline can 
doubtless be attributed to the fact that there was 
a small number of working days in February; in 
1938 there was a 34.7-percent decline from January 
to February in the number issued. Furthermore, 
since nearly all States had, by the end of January, 
put their unemployment compensation programs 
into operation, the initial assignment of account 
numbers for use in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the State programs is now nearly com- 
pleted. The inauguration of benefit payments in 
18 States in January had caused applications for 
account numbers to increase almost 10 percent in 
those States, whereas all other States had shown a 
10.5-percent decline. In February these 18 States 
showed a 30-percent decline in applications, as 
opposed to a decline of only 23.9 percent in other 
States. 

The cumulative total of account numbers issued 
as of February 28 was 43.4 million. This total 
includes an undetermined number for individuals 
who have died or retired since obtaining account 
numbers. In February, as in the last 6 months, 
Region VII accounted for the largest number of 
account numbers issued—13.3 percent of the total 
for all States. The current leadership of this 
southeastern region is probably due to the fact 
that the original registration in this region was 
less complete than in the others, and that during 
the winter months many agricultural workers have 
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moved from noncovered to covered employments. 
As in previous months, New York had a consider- 


Table 3.—Employee account numbers issued, by 
regions and States, February 1939 ! 














Employee account num- 
bers issued 3 
Region ? and State 
Cumulative 
through February 
February ‘ 
_ ee 43, 357, 589 311, 643 
Region I: 
Connecticut_._- , aS 689, 801 2, 968 
| | Sa cansqmaeees 289, 308 1,379 
Massachusetts a , aa 1, 738, 174 7, 149 
>  ~“QSeSReERs ies & ie 185, 293 1, 145 
Rhode Island. - - pac eal 4 2, 188 
Vermont....... : awe deoiedickiced 101, 816 669 
Region II: 
New York..__. éoneeet mentite 5, 836, 917 38, 339 
Region III: 
Delaware. _-....-.. oan mekoes Cotati 98, 716 1, 042 
New Jersey. _.....--- : : 1, 587, 231 12, 986 
Pennsylvania... -.....--- capita 3, 611, 455 20, 485 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. - : 277, 672 2, 250 
Reeswieme.............- ‘cual 615, 210 5, 393 
North Carolina... eal 896, 638 7, 288 
ea ‘ 687, 725 7, 586 
West Virginia. 572, 532 3, 110 
Region V: 
Kentucky... 677, 731 5, 159 
Michigan - -. — 1, 976, 691 8, 343 
ea a= 2, 555, 855 16, 246 
Region VI: 
Illinois... apie 2, 984, 340 13, 849 
Indiana... i ; 1, 144, 663 4, 864 
Wisconsin... » said 865, 483 4,377 
Region VII: 
en ms 622, 331 6, 258 
=P Se ae teen 643, 672 8,970 
Georgia... ...... ; ; ‘ 797, 630 9, 104 
| (SEE EB 355, 319 5, 429 
South Carolina. NNAE Sa 473, 065 5, 084 
Tennessee... _.. non 718, 864 6, 627 
Region VIII: 
a : 556, 604 3, 550 
Minnesota... - 743, 335 3, 681 
Nebraska__...-_. . 303, 884 2, 786 
North Dakota... 104, 778 1, 218 
South Dakota_. ‘ ae ‘ 119, 018 1,18 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... ._. ae 335, 021 5, 661 
ee 451, 075 3, 210 
Missouri... ; 1, 203, 251 9, 438 
Oklahoma... 601, 369 4,712 
Region X: 
Louisiana... ; 632, 983 5, 862 
New Mexico. 113, 940 2, 006 
, _ 3 1, 852, 411 17, 727 
Region XI 
Arizona... 159, 154 1, 791 
Colorado : 338, 776 3, 007 
iG@ens........ 148, 228 1, 180 
Montana..-_-. 168, 619 1, 205 
Utah .. , 163, 551 836 
Wyoming. 70, 966 364 
Region XII: 
California. 2, 793, 659 26, 140 
Nevada... 42, 759 488 
Oregon__.- 368, 314 2, 246 
Washington. 607, 696 3, 360 
Territories: 
Alaska. ._-. 21, 234 96 
Hawaii 150, 300 1, 584 











! The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 
measure of the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered 
by the old-age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumula 
tive total of persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. As 
an aid in the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and 
for other reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who 
were not in employment covered by title II at the time their applications 
were made. 

2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

y — ~~ after subtraction of all numbers canceled for any reason. 

* Revised. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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ably higher volume than any other State—12.3 
percent of the February total. California was 
second with 8.4 percent, and Pennsylvania third 
with 6.6 percent. 

A comparison of all employee account numbers 
issued from November 1936 through February 
1939 shows that a large proportion of the total 
have been issued in comparatively few States. 
New York had a cumulative total of 5.8 million 
account numbers through February 28, or 13.5 
percent of the total for all the States. Pennsyl- 
vania had the next highest number for the same 
period with 3.6 million or 8.3 percent of the total. 
Within these States, together with Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Michigan, and Texas, have been is- 
sued approximately 50 percent of all account num- 
bers issued to workers since November 1936. 


Age, Sex, and Color of Applicants 


A complete tabulation has been made of 
the applications for account numbers received 
during 1938. The March Bulletin (page 71) pre- 





sented a summary table for the United States and 
the February Bulletin (pages 77-81) summarized 
the data which had been presented regularly at the 
close of each quarter of 1938. The complete 
tabulation of 1938 data by States is obtainable on 
request to the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, 
Analysis Division. A summary for the United 
States and for each State by age, sex, and race, 
and by age (5-year intervals) and sex for each 
race has been prepared. The summary table 
includes a percentage distribution by age for each 
race, by States. 

It is planned to subdivide the 5-year age inter- 
vals into single years after which the tabulation 
will be corrected by subtracting from their respec- 
tive age, sex, and race groups the account-number 
holders who have died or attained age 65. 

During 1939 it is planned to tabulate new appli- 
cants for account numbers monthly as heretofore, 
but the tables will be published in the Bulletin only 
quarterly for the United States and semiannually 
for each State. 
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FINANCIAL 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Recent discussion before the Ways and Means 
Committee and particularly Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s testimony have focused attention on finan- 
cial operations under the Social Sccurity Act. 
Both the unemployment trust fund and the old- 
age reserve account now amount to approximately 
$1 billion. Cumulative figures for appropria- 
tions, grants, and funds represent amounts total- 
ing several hundred million dollars. 


Current Financial Operations 


Financial data for the month of February 1939 
are presented below. Table 1 shows Federal 
appropriations and expenditures under the Social 
Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of February 28, 1939. 


AND ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


The item “grants to States for unemployment 
compensation and employment service adminis- 
tration” shows that approximately $38 million 
had been expended through February 28, 1939, 
whereas the original appropriation for the fiscal 
year was $40 million. The First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act raised to $49 million the appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year. 

Table 2 shows expenditures and issues under 
the Social Security Act through February 1939. 
Taxes collected under the act in February totaled 
$154 million, a larger amount than was received 
in any previous month since the inception of the 
program. Of this amount approximately $102 
million was collected under title VIII and $52 
million under title IX, according to the Daily 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of Feb. 28, 1939 ' 





Item 


Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 





Appropriations ! 


Expenditures to 


J 30, 1938 # Expenditures to 
une 30, 


Appropriations 3 Feb. 28, 1939 4 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses and wage records. ..........-- 
Department of Commerce ( Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses. . 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses - : 

Total, administrative expenses 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board 





$10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 $22, 300, 000. 00 $13, 882, 978. 01 
25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 46, 705. 06 

306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 209, 393. 40 

10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 14, 139, 076. 47 









































ES ELT EE Pe ee oe Fe ee: * 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 143, 218, 149. 53 
Unemployme nt compe nsation administration. 5 22, 500, 000. 00 * 41, 910, 919. 49 40, 000, 000. 00 * 37, 968, 324. 45 
ee INES GREIIOR... nccccncessssumeasbciesddcncaniswesnumial * 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 21, 215, 682. 33 
Aid to the blind # 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 3, 642, 034. 97 
ital: Dasiel Reneiiies Maas... :.,..:.0.ncdsisededéedcdeanebindeadeale 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 206, 044, 191. 28 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): - bcs E: S 
Maternal and child-health services. ...................-.-.-..--.-.....- 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 2, 544, 127. 21 
Services for crippled children..............- 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 256, 281. 03 
Child-welfare services ee ee eh ea ee 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 5 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 108, 644. 00 
so ne ee eee 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 908, 052. 24 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work. 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 655, 335. 20 
en: Gents 00 BOOS... 0. cccciccancbcddecsedesntsiitémaidbacadee 235, 075, 000. 00 00 271, 494, 500. 74 323, 000, 000. 00 217, 608, 578. 72 
Old-age reserve account (general fund) ?............ a 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000. 00 360, 000, 000. 00 292, 000, 000. 00 
Se eT "745,906, 000.00 | 678, 452, 978. 00 705, 700, 000. 00 528, 747, 655. 19 




















* On a checks-paid basis. Includes expenditures from reappropriated balance 
of appropriations for the previous fiscal year. 

4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind. 

§ Includes appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 

¢ Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payments to 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of 
the unemployment compensation program. 

’ For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Jan. 31, 1939 (showing 


! This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in report- 
ing appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Soc ial 
Security Act. Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not in- 
cluded here, because they are not segregated from other funds appropriated 
for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, 
for which there was appropriated $1,800,000 for each of the fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 for grants to the States, and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $104,650 for 
1938-89 for administration. The U. 8. Public Health Service received 
appropriations of $1,600,000 for both 1937-38 and 1938-39 for research and 


ocmmmustration, in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown in payments made and interest credited), see table 4 
this table. 


? Does not include unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal Source: U.S. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of 


year the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily 
, Treasury Statement. 
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Treasury Statement. The large amount col- 
lected under title [X is attributable to the fact 
that tax collections for unemployment compensa- 
tion are due as of January 31 for the previous 
calendar year; consequently the larger share of 
the collections was received by the Treasury in 
February. Tax collections under title VIII for 
the second quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 
were also due on January 31. In this case also 
the largest amount is collected in the second month 
following the period for which taxes are collected. 

Table 3 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund as of February 28, 1939. The balance 
at that time totaled $1.2 billion. In the present 





and Territories and the District of Columbia 
totaled $592.1 million, and withdrawals haye 
amounted to $283.2 million. It must be remem. 
bered that 18 States began benefit payments ip 
January 1939 and that there are 2 others in which 
benefits will not become payable until July, 
Transfers to the old-age reserve account, as shown 
in table 4, amounted to $50 million in February, 
This was the largest amount transferred to the 
account in any month. The unusually large 
transfer was occasioned by the fact that the budget 
submitted to Congress in January of this year 
called for a larger total transfer during the fiscal 
year 1938-39 than had previously been the case, 


ie ee ee ee eee | eee 


fiscal year contributions deposited by all States Federal tax collections under titles VIII and 

Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937,and June 30, 1938, and by months, : 
October 1937-February 1939 


{In millions] 




















































































































Amount of and changes in public dehi 
Receipts of the Fed- Expenditures ? of the $e —— — —_—_— 
eral Government Federal Government Benthiv chemane (2) 
Amount of public debt montaly changes (+) oF (=) 
in public debt 
Under the —— Social secu- Social secu- 
Social Secu- esints Gen- rity issues rity issues 
rity Act at or| eral for— for— 
Fiscal year and month a ex- _ Lal—— Exclu- | a 
under - pendi- sive sive 
rotal,| “the | ay | [Grants] Trans) | Ruires | ance of or | 
all Social | ,ther|?#!| states| to | other| ‘— Total | social | Old- | Un- | Total | social | Old Un- 
sources} Secu- “end old- secu- | age | em- secu- | age em- 
rity admin-| age rity re- ploy- rity | re- ploy- 
Act! istra- —a issues | serve | ment issues | serve | ment 
tive serve ac- trust ac- trust 
ex. ac- count | fund count | fund 
pense | count | | 
=— _ = 
| | 
Total, 1935-36___... 6 _ |$4, 116/$8, 666 = $8, 638) —$4, 550) +$840/$33, 779/$33, 760 $19|+$5, 078) +$5, 059) +$19 
—< _——— ——— ————__—O—S OO ———— {— = —— 
Total, 1936-37___._- 5, 204 $252) 5,042) 8, 442 183 $265) 7,994) —3,149| —128) 36,425) 35, 846 $267 312] +2, 646) +2,086| +$267| +293 
ee — SS SS Ef | —= 
Total, 1937-38_____. 6, 242 604) 5, 638) 7, 626 291 387; 6,948) —1,384| —338/ 37, 165) 35, 631 662 72 +740 —215| +305) +560 
333 52 1 606 40 41 §25 —273| —184| 36, 956) 36,029 431 496 +81 +2) +41) +38 j 
327 36 291 444 31 41 422 — 167 —68) 37,094) 36,043 472 574 +138 + 19] +41) +78 
866 69 796 678 13 43 622 +188} +365) 37,279) 36, 141 513 625 +185 + 93) +41) +651 
] 
335 57| 278] 533 45] 41/447] 198] —23] 37,453] 36,250] 554) 649] +174] +109) +41) +24 
349 80 269 515 18 41 456 — 166 +25) 37,633) 36, 304 595 734 +180 +54 +41 +85 
959 3 956 748 9 43 696 +211 +166) 37, 556) 36, 176 636 744 —77 — 128 +41 +10 
273 33 240 642 32 11 599 —369| —451| 37,510) 34, 122 647 741 —46 —5A4 +11) -3 
375 105 568 22 2 544 —193} —122) 37, 422) 35, 949 647 826 —kS —173 { +85 
774 5 769 930) 24 0 906 —156| —351| 37, 165) 35, 631 662 872 — 257 —318 +15 +46 
3, 653 475| 3,178] 5, 859 232) 292] 5,335) —2, 206/+1, 127] 39,859] 37,730] 944] 1, 185| +2, 604 +2, 0001 +282] +313 
ee SS aes - |—— I a 
311 31| 280) 762 40 38] 684] —451| —100| 37,191] 35,619} 700] 872 +26 —12} +38} 0 
487 106 381 683 32 38 613 —196; +144) 37, 593) 35, 906 733 Wd +-40)2 +287) +-33 +82 
7i1 3 708 751 10 33 708 —40| +719) 38,393) 36, 677 766 950 +800 +771 +33} —4 
332 34 298 769 49 32 688 — 437) —409)| 38, 423) 36, 689 7 936 +H) +13) +32 —i4 
382 103 279 677 28 32 617 —295| —122) 38, 603) 36, 741 830) 1,032 +180 +52 +32) +06 
704 3 701 862 14 32 816 —158| +636) 39,427) 37, 31 862) 1,064 +824 +700 +32} +32 
| 
| 
308 42 266 693 33 37 623 —385| —1i51| 39,631) 37, 663 894) 1,074 +204 +162 +32) +10 
417 154 263 662 26 50 586 —245| +410) 39, 859) 37, 730 944) 1, 185 +227 +66 +530) +111 
| 














1 Exclusive of public-debt retirement. On the basis of “checks paid,” |. e., 
checks cashed and returned to the U. 8S. Treasury. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 


1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. 
These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are dif- 
ferent from the tax collections in table 5 which are based on warrants covered 
by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
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[X are shown in table 5. The data are shown 
according to the internal revenue collection dis- 
trict in which the taxes were collected, which is 
not necessarily the same district in which the 
taxable wages were earned. Cumulative collec- 
tions under both titles to February 28, 1939, 
totaled $1,332 million; title VIII taxes amounted 
to $1,097 million, and title [X taxes $234 million. 





In examining the trend of collections over the 
last 2 years, changes in the method of reporting 


must be remembered. During 1937 taxes were 
payable each month and were based on taxable 
pay rolls during the previous month. A regula- 
tion effective January 1, 1938, provided that these 
taxes are to be payable in April, July, October, 
and January of each year and are to be based on 
pay rolls for the preceding 3 months. 

Chart I shows quarterly collections for the 
years 1937 and 1938, as compared with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory pay 


Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Feb. 28, 1939 















































Contri- Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 to Feb. 28, 1939 
butions 
first | Balance as | 
State collect- of June . ; . - : 
ible on | 30, 1937 ys any | Interest With- map es —_ Interest With- Balance as of 
pay rolls posited | credited drawals ? 30, 1938 posited credited? | drawals | Feb. 28, 1939 
es Dhaai ————| 
| | 
Total. |$313, 602, 562|$748, 813. 896) $15, 172, 022) $195, 720, 000) $881, 868, 479 $592, 132, 481) $11, 987, 500|$283, 186, 000) $1, 202, 802, 460 
Alabama 1936 4,911,753) 6,627, 910) 184,428) 4,250,000) 7,474,091) 5,844. 263 84,814) 4,750,000 8, 653, 168 
Alaska -. 1937 } 498, 958 3, 623) _- a 502, 582 432, 749 7,893 50, 000 893, 224 
Arizona -- 1936 | 930,785) 1, 815, 356} 39,170} 1,200,000} 1, 585,311| 1,600, 000 21,040) 1,070, 000 2, 136, 350 
Arkansas... 1937 | 3, 575, 206| 40, 550 8,615, 757| 2, 429, 532 54, 711 250,000} 5, 850, 000 
California - 1936 | 27,909,344) 63,495,000} 1,470,081) 12,200,000) 80,674,426) 56,201,620) 1,144,700) 19. 800,000) 118, 310,754 
Colorado 1936 | 2,309,943) 4,035, 587| 109, 493 . 6, 455,024) 3,719, 893 , 965 505, 000 9, 764, 881 
Connecticut 1936 | 8,446,815) 12, 153, 000) 308, 357} 8, 250,000) 12,658,171| 11,715, 000 168, 958} 5, 250, 000 19, 292, 120 
Delaware 1937 | 2, 801, 683) 21, 717|---. 2, 823,400] 1, 658, 631 41, 616 225, 000 4, 298, 647 
District of Columbia 1936 | 3,528,048] 5,177, 940) 141, 647 825,000} 8,022,634) 4, 352, 191 113, 619} 1, 200, 000 11, 288, 444 
Florida. 1937 | 6, 995, 821) §7, 707|...... 7, 053, 528} 4, 165, 000 103, 810 175, 000 11, 147, 338 
Georgia - 1937 | 10, 767, 193) 91, 905 10, 859, 098) 5, 600, 000 158, 245} 1, 000, 000 15, 617, 343 
Hawaii... 1937 ? 2, 148, 538) 16. 078 2, 164,616} 1, 365,119 32, 962 40, 000 , 522, 
Idaho... 1936 904,010! 1, 596, 933) 44, 153 2,545,097} 1, 522, 147 36,277; 1, 350, 2, 753, 521 
Illinois - 1937 84, 314, 014 464, 423 84, 778, 436] 50,030,000} 1, 266, 625)......____.. 136, 075, 062 
Indiana. - 1936 14, 058, 453] 15, 135, 804 544,967} 2,500,000} 27,239,223) 14, 044, 928 296,013) 17, 000, 000 24, 580, 164 
Iowa. 1936 2, 756,610} 7, 000, 000 163, 113 ‘ 9,919,723; 5,000, 000 128, 390} 4, 500, 000) 10, 548, 113 
Kansas 1937 7, 122, 280 78,795|............| 7,201,076] 4,302,972 108,490/ 450,000] 11, 162, 538 
Kentucky 1936 2, 510, 460| +10, 682, 000 0 | 13,411,508) 8, 126, 000 196, 370 400. 000 21, 333, 878 
Louisiana 1936 | 3,826,169) 7,475,000 176,949} 1,750,000) 9,726,119} 6,375,000 135,030} 3, 675, 12, 561, 149 
Maine. _ - 1936 | 1,860,890} 3,050, 000 72, 428} 2,700,000) 2,283,318} 2, 930, 000 28,115} 2,610, 000 2, 631, 433 
Maryland 1936 3,016,920) 9, 800,000 181,964) 6,300,000) 6, 698, 9, 050, 000 98,148) 5, 700,000 10, 147, 031 
Massachusetts - 1936 | 18,869,145) 39, 300, 000 888,931} 15,000,000) 44,058,076) 28, 700, 000 581, 241} 15, 600, 000 57, 739, 317 
Michigan - - 1936 | 13,131,615] 47, 986, 260 915, 648}... ..._- 62, 033, 523} 25, 838, 141 586, 345) 48, 500, 000 39, 958, 010 
Minnesota - . 1936 4, 729, 730) 11, 700, 000 231,689} 5,500,000) 11,161,419] 10, 550, 000 159,228} 4, 500,000 17, 370, 648 
Mississippi 1936 | 1,146,582) 2,107, 597 53, 114 650,000} 2,657,293} 1, 718, 000 34,903} 1, 343, 000 3, 067, 196 
Missouri. ee ee 24, 094, 668 148, 029 ae 24, 242,698} 14, 400, 000 362, 509 500, 000 38, 505, 207 
Montana 1937 3, 050, 697 33, 037 3, 083, 7: 2, 200, 000 Rese 5, 332, 015 
Nebraska. . 1937 | SES 4, 801, 136 37, 824 4, 838,959} 3, 054, 000 73, 953 350, 000 7, 616, 912 
Nevada... 1937 | : 1, 028, 946 12, 085 ; | 1,041, 031 704, 374 15, 711 150, 000 1, 611, 115 
New Hampshire 1936 | 2, 300,139) 3,054, 871 86,463; 2,070,000; 3,371,473) 2,018, 196 42, 163 1, 390, 000 4, 041, 833 
New Jersey ___ 1936 16, 635,415] 27, 176, 000 722, 522)... .. ..| 44, 533,937) 32, 433, 000 676, 666} 3, 000, 000 74, 643, 603 
New Mexico 1936 654, 150 975, 000 (eet 1, 657,861; 1, 150, 25, 987 200, 000 2, 633, 848 
New York 1936 | 56,663,175| 90,800,000) 2,184,506) 50,000,000) 99,647,681} 92,580,000} 1,444,269) 50,000,000) 143, 671, 950 
North Carolina 1936 5, 552,856) 8, 255, 000 206,068} 5,575,000) 8, 438,923) 7, 964, 000 02,316; 4,750,000 11, 755, 239 
North Dakota 1937 . 1, 263, 116 4 Ze 1, 276, 252 715, 142 18, 984 105, 000 1, 905, 377 
Ohio.. 1936 | 17,119, 822| 52, 102,364] 1,173, 450)........-.. 70, 395,645) 39,488,444) 1,019,333} 2,000,000) 108, 903, 423 
Oklahoma 1936 3, 527,980) 6, 080, 000! 156, 612 aided 9, 764,592} 4, 125, 000 139, 565} 1, 263, 000 12, 766, 157 
Oregon 1936 | 3,351,207) 5,184,881 119,390} 4,000,000! 4,655,568) 4, 418, 146 62,677| 3, 200, 000 5, 936, 391 
Pennsylvania 1936 38,004,191) 65, 522,000 1, 527, 736; 38, 500,000) 66, 553,926) 53, 810, 000 783, 961} 44, 000, 000 77, 147, 888 
Rhode Island 1936 | 4,505, 607 7, 207, 179 155,047; 6, 800, 000 5, 067, 824 5, 371, 123 67,579; 3,355, 000 7, 151, 525 
South Carolina 1936 | 2,517,696) 3,525,000 103, 101) 6,145,797} 2, 850, 000 84,717| 1,000, 000 8, 080, 514 
South Dakota 1936 | f 870, 000 23, 673|........----| 1, 367,040 870, 000 20, 937 100, 000 2, 157, 977 
Tennessee 1936 | 3,818,051) 6,620,000 158,401; 3,500,000) 7,096,452) 6, 280,000 89,418) 3,650,000 9, 815, 870 
Texas___. 1936 10, 658, 749} 18, 810, 000 462,744) 4,200,000) 25, 731,494| 14, 954, 000 354,756} 7, 700, 000 33, 340, 250 
Utah. 1936 1, 122, 597} 2, 190, 000 48,291/ 1,725,000) 1,635,888} 1,980,000 23, 593} 1, 180, 000 2, 459, 482 
Vermont 1936 660,645| 1, 273, 729 29, 271 575,000} 1,388,645] 1,002, 206 19, 538 375, 000 2, 035, 389 
Virginia 1936 | 4,321,183] 7. 475,000 183,337} 2,950,000} 9,029,490} 7, 225. 000 118,955} 3,550,000] 12, 823, 446 
Washington _. 1937 | | 12,975, 603 134, 744 .| 13,110,347) 6, 725, 000 192, 152} 1,215,000) = 18, 812, 499 
West Virginia 1936 | 3,612, 222} 10, 078, 000 176,815} 8,600,000} 5, 267,038} 6, 401, 000 62,027} 4,410, 000 7, 320, 065 
Wisconsin 1934 23, 258,176) 15, 406, 156 709, 282} 6,100,000} 33,273,614) 11,012,654 430,020) 5, 550, 000 39, 166, 288 
Wyoming 1937 ai ; 1, 632, 468 17, 770 ue. 1, 650, 237} 1, 040, 000 9 250, 000 2, 465, 162 














1Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 
Contributions from employers are collectible in a I States; in addition, the 
following States require employee contributions on w 
California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 
(Employee contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for the 
period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) 
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es earned: Alabama, 


? Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, 
which had made withdrawals prior to that date. 
3Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year 


Source: Com puted from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 








Chart I.—Tax collections under title VIII compared 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
pay rolls, January 1937 to February 1939 
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rolls. The points plotted for the index of factory 
pay rolls are the averages for the 3 months in 
each quarter. 


As can be seen in the chart, the tax collections 
under title VIII are beginning to follow a definite 
pattern and the quarterly averages to correspond 
to other indexes of business conditions. Tax re- 
ceipts under the Social Security Act will, in the 
future, become an important indicator of business 
conditions, although possible changes in coverage 
and changes in the tax rate will always have to 





be taken into consideration. The sharp drop ip 
the first quarter of 1938 is due chiefly to the 
change to quarterly reporting. Tax receipts jp 
this quarter were based on pay rolls for 2 months— 
November and December 1937. The important 
influence which the volume of pay rolls, represented 
by the index, has on the volume of collections 
going into the Treasury from covered industries 
is quite evident from the chart. Throughout the 
year 1938 both the Bureau of Labor Statistics in. 
dex of factory pay rolls and the collections under 
title VIII were at a lower level than in the pre- 
vious year. Since collections are based on the 
pay rolls of the preceding quarter, there is a 
lag between the pay-roll index and the collections, 
Therefore, because of the rise in the index of 
pay rolls during the last quarter of 1938, it is 
reasonable to expect a considerable increase in 
the collections during the first quarter of 1939. 
Collections received during January and Feb- 
ruary of this year seem to bear out this con- 
clusion. 

Table 8 shows the amount of checks issued to 
each State under eight programs, including the 
three programs administered by the Department 
of Labor and the public-health program adminis- 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-February 1939 
































| or -_ ta. 
Appropriation | Transfers from | Interest re- | 3-percent spe- ———_> ith _— ; aa beige | 
Month balance on first | appropriation ceived by cial Treasury - - ~~ 7, oaneaninn ” end of 
of month ! to account account notes acquired | a+ payments | eee pee 
1937 
bb ddhiatniaindocuninensé ; $265, 000, 000 $45, 000, 000 $45, 000, 000 | 0 0 
a sseneibtetpebacencledidabedbieeclatie’ 220, 000, 000 45, 100, 000 45, 000, 000 $100, 000 0 $100, 000 
| Ree aa 174, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 | 0 100, 000 
EAS SS Ia 129, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 $230 9, 770 
, 84, 900, 000 45, 000, 900 | 45, 000, 000 | 7, 065 92, 705 
39, 900, 000 39, 900, 000 | 2$2, 261, 811 | 42, 100, 000 | 19, 674 73, 031 
500, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 | (2) | 41, 000, 000 | 21,061,811 46, 357 1, O88, 485 
458, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 | 108. O81 O80, 404 
417, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 | | 41, 000, 000 | 99, 472 880, 932 
eR 376, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 | If 49 711, 583 
a ae 335, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 | 263, 973 $47, 610 
cnt tdhmaismesiainaganss edi 294, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 | 302, 278 2, 145, 335 
19338 
RE 251, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 581, 005 1,5 
February 210, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 602, 216 a 
ee hheaccimndiiactceilatain | 169, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 | 736, 133 2 
REE | 128, 000, 000 10, 800, 000 10, 800, 000 193 | 841, 022 
pitt iddéhdidicenbensecoetencesecesous 115, 200, 023 2, 200, 000 ‘ 0 32,196, 921 823, 297 
SLM abeedinlnnt Othninencennideesavowel 113, 000, 102 0 15, 412, 233 15, 400, 000 3—57 830, 883 I 
EEL | 473, 012, 391 38, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 | 3—134 779, 513 1 
OPS 435, 012, 525 | 38, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 3 4,999, 733 | 826, 405 
iis 397, 012, 792 33, 000, 000 33. 000, 000 3—547 | 853, 255 { 
aS 364, 013, 339 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 | 322 1, 073, 918 
ES 332, 013, 421 32, 000, 000 | 32, 000, 000 | 3—215 1, 023, 045 2, 37: 
RA a 300, 013, 636 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 3—919 1, 077, 369 ! 
1939 
TS : 268, 013, 855 37, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 | 3 4,999, 753 | 1, 121, 312 5, 174, 002 
ET ae a 231, 014, 102 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 3—81 | 1, 155, 340 4, 018, 582 
Cumulative to Feb. 28 | 944, 000, 000 944, 300, 000 | 17, 359, 861 13, 341, 280 4, 018, 582 


181, 014, 182 


17, 674, 044 





' On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department. $265 million was appropriated to the old-age reserve account 
or the fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 
million for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 below for explanation of 
additions to appropriation. 

? $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held 


84 


as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred 
to the disbursing officer. 

3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted 
and transferred to the appropriations. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements 
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tered by the Treasury Department. Table 9 
shows the advances authorized and certified by 
the Social Security Board for public assistance, 
while table 10 shows the advances authorized 
and certified for the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment services. 


Government Trust Funds 

In the recent hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee,' attention has been called 
again to the fact that the procedures adopted in 


1 See the article entitled ‘‘Financing Old-Age Insurance,” by Eleanor L. 
Dulles, pp. 19-23. 


Table 5.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Feb. 28, 1939 ' 


{In thousands] 






































Collections in the fiseal year 1937-38 | Collections in the fiscal year 1938-39 | Cymulative collections to Feb. 28, 1989 
to Feb. 28, 1939 
Internal revenue collection districts in— | ms 
| titles Vist |,,Under | Under | sittee'virt |, Under | Under | Total, titles | Under title | Under | 
| and IX title VIII title IX and IX title VIII title IX * | VIII and IX Vill title IX 
All States $600, 678.0 | $510, 550. 6 $90, 127.3 | $474, 973.6 | $388, 453.7 $86, 519.9 | $1, 331,832.8 | $1,097, 345.7 $234, 487.1 
Alabama... 4,149.9 3, 646. 6 503.3 3, 387. 2 2, 770. 1 617.1 9, 185. 2 7, 836. 9 1, 348.2 
Arizona... | O88. 4 898. 6 89.9 772. 5 661.8 110.8 2, 173.7 1, 927.1 246.6 
Arkansas | 1, 669. 2 1, 373. 3 295. 9 1, 285.3 1, 100.9 184. 4 , 840.0 2, 983. 0 857.1 
California (2 districts) | 34, 706.8 30, 970. 5 3, 736. 3 30, 065, 4 25, 509. 6 4, 555.8 78, 082. 2 67, 903. 1 10, 179. 
Colorado.. : | 3, 505. 1 3, 137. 5 367.6 2, 843. 1 2, 411.3 431.8 7, 632.0 6, 657.7 974.4 
Connecticut - ; 11, 456. 5 10, 019. 2 1, 437.3 9, 197.6 7, 561.0 1, 636. 6 25, 451. 5 21, 683. 4 3, 768. 6 
Delaware. - 3, 407.9 2, 840. 3 567.6 2, 469. 0 2, 028. 8 440. 2 7, 475.6 5, 998. 9 1, 476.7 
Florida. . 4, 027.9 3, 288. 3 739. 6 3, 198.9 2, 707.6 491.3 9, 587.7 7, 393.8 2, 193.8 
Georgia 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 4, 736. 2 3, 862. 4 873.8 14, 103. 5 10, 11.8 3, 591.6 
Hawaii _. 1, 203. 1 973. 6 229. 5 1, 007. 6 850. 1 157.5 2, 913.0 2, 204. 9 708.1 
Idaho 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98.9 854. 1 738. 6 115. 6 2, 308. 8 2, 043. 3 265. 5 
Illinois (2 district 61, 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 43, 791.8 36, 173.9 7, 617.9 137, 088. 2 102, 990. 1 34, 098, 2 
Indiana 10, 020. 9 8, 927.1 1, 093.8 8, 425. 2 7, 039.6 1, 385. 6 22, 597.9 19, 599.3 2, 998. 6 
lowa.. 5, 009.3 4, 510.9 498.4 4, 457.8 3, 751. 5 706.3 11, 421.5 9, 907.3 1, 514.2 
Kansas. . 3, 192. 1 2, 430. 0 762. 1 2, 394.9 1, 933. 1 461.9 7, 327.5 5, 295.9 2, 031.6 
Kentucky 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 3, 817.0 , 989, 2 827.8 10, 212. 6 8, 322.7 1, 889.9 
Louisiana 4, 152.1 3, 687.6 464.5 3, 664.3 3, 055. 1 609. 2 9, 408. 2 8, 109. 1 1, 299.1 
Maine... 2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 1,971.4 1, 668. 4 303.0 5, 203. 2 4, 553.3 649.9 
Maryland (including District of Colum- 
bia) 10, 357.1 &, 813.3 1, 543.8 8, 859. 0 7, 101.0 1, 758. 0 23, 386.8 19, 336. 1 4, 050.7 
Massachusetts 26, 044. 4 22, 882.8 3, 161.6 21, 335. 2 17, 636. 2 3, 699. 0 58, 298.8 49, 874. 6 8, 424.2 
Michigan 36, 955. 6 33, 023. 0 3, 932. 7 25, 858. 1 21, 373. 2 4, 485.0 76, 928. 2 66, 748. 7 10, 179.5 
Minnesota 8, 999. 5 7, 615.7 1, 383. 8 7, 406. 6 6, 102.1 1, 304. 5 20, 108. 6 16, 507.5 3, 601.1 
Mississippi 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122. 9 1, 159.0 992. 9 166. 1 2, 904. 5 2, 652. 5 341.9 
Missouri (2 district 17, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082. 9 12, 992. 2 10, 649. 9 2, 342.3 39, 620. 1 29, 146. 6 10, 473. 5 
Montana. 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 877.9 764.9 113.0 2, 596. 3 2, 045.8 550. 5 
Nebraska 3, 185. 2 2, 412. 2 773.0 2, 399. 3 1, 965. 1 434.2 7, 248.1 5, 232.8 2,015.3 
Nevada 697.6 586. 0 111.5 338. 9 262. 6 76.3 1, 446.2 1, 135.2 311.0 
New Hampshire 1, 489. 1 1, 349.4 139. 6 1, 333. 9 1, 145.8 188. 1 , 454.2 3,061.5 392. 7 
New Jersey (2 district | 20,841.7 18, 508. 2 | 2, 233. 6 17, 060.6 14, 345. 5 2, 715. 1 45, 484.7 39, 328.8 6, 156.0 
New Mexico 591. 5 547.4 44.1 491.0 426. 1 .9 1, 297.8 1, 170.1 127.7 
New York (6 district | 136, 414.3 109, 763. 0 26, 651.3 110, 468. 6 85, 514. 9 24, 953. 6 303, 353. 7 238, 494. 1 64, 859. 7 
North Carolina | 6, 599.4 5, 856.8 | 742. 6 5, 645. 4 4, 738. 6 906. 9 14, 894. 4 12, 876. 5 2,017.9 
North Dakota 508.9 445.6 63.3 445.2 390. 5 54.8 1, 230. 4 1, 002. 5 227.9 
Ohio (4 district | 39, 975.0 35, 265. 0 4, 710.0 30, 001.9 24, 873.9 5, 128.0 86, 592. 5 74, 501.0 12, 091. 5 
Oklahoma | 5, 643. 6 5, 049. 0 504. 5 4, 492.4 3, 845. 0 647.4 12, 293. 3 10, 677. 8 1, 615. 5 
Oregon | 3, 697.6 3, 304. 2 393. 3 3, 142. 1 2, 674.4 467.7 8, 242. 2 7, 172.7 1, 069. 5 
Pennsylvania (3 district | §7, 629.1 51, 119.7 6, 509.4 43, 671.0 36, 308. 7 7, 362.3 124, 755. 4 107, 835. 7 16, 919. 7 
Rhode Island | 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33. 2 3. 148.8 2,619.9 528.9 8, 743. 1 7, 932.6 810. 5 
South Carolina 2, 760.9 2, 574. 4 186. 5 2, 223.7 1, 865. 6 358. 1 6, 031.3 5, 373.3 657.9 
South Dakota 550.9 542.3 8.6 479.5 427.6 51.8 1, 248. 6 1, 162.8 85.9 
Tennessee | * 5,219.6 4, 552.8 666. 8 4,415. 1 3, 639. 0 776. 1 11, 738. 1 9, 962. 2 1, 775.9 
Texas (2 district | 13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 1, 460.0 11, 830. 3 9, 585. 8 2, 244.6 30, 539. 6 26, 229. 2 4, 310.4 
Utah 1, 362. 7 1, 230. 4 132.3 1, 147.0 974. 2 172.8 3, 052. 8 2, 667. 5 385. 2 
Vermont 955.3 849. 7 105. 7 801. 5 669. 6 131.9 2, 142.0 1, 856. 9 285. 1 
Virginia 5, 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 4,919.7 4, 026. 3 893. 4 12, 531. 2 10, 534. 5 1, 996. 7 
Washington (including Alaska | 7, 354.6 6,015.3 1, 339. 3 5, 590. 7 4, 760.6 830. 1 16, 801.9 12, 881. 5 3, 920. 4 
West Virginia 5, 107.5 4, 583. 6 §23.9 3, 975.9 3, 369. 6 606. 2 11, 133.3 9, 783. 3 1, 350.0 
Wisconsin | 11,874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143.7 9, 683. 7 8, 207.8 1, 475.9 26, 335. 0 23, 205. 7 3, 129.2 
Wyoming... . | 563. 9 474.9 89.1 439.9 383. 4 56.5 1, 297.3 1,034. 2 263. 1 























1These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly 
different from the tax figures shown in table 2, which are based on Daily 
Treasury Statements. The amounts listed ‘in this table represent collections 
made in the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into the U.S. Treasury. An amount received by a particular district 
does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within 
the State in which that district is located. 

'“Taxes with respect to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on 
wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, pay- 
able by both employer and employee. 
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3 “Tax on employers of 8 or more.’’ Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on hy 
for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction 
of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During part 
of the period to which these figures apply, employers were not able to claim 
these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had 
not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8, Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits. 





creating the old-age reserve account and the unem- 
ployment trust fund have been familiar in Treas- 
ury operations for several decades. Although 
there are some slight differences which characterize 
certain of the trust funds, the manner of invest- 
ment and the way in which the funds are handled 
is substantially the same in all cases and is similar 
to that in use in connection with the old-age 
reserve account. The Social Security Bulletin 


mination of investments. 
appropriations may be prepared either by the 
Treasury or by the agencies or departments 
administering the programs. 
payments is almost universally the function of the 
administrative agency and not of the Treasury, 
The Secretary of the Treasury or the Treasurer, 
however, is usually responsible for the determina- 
tion of the portion of funds to be carried in cash 





Estimates of required 


Authorization of 





Le ee 


~ 


for June 1938 (page 89) and for January 1939 for current payments and is authorized to invest 
(page 66) gave the financial status of these funds such portions of the fund as are not required to 
and indicated the nature of their holdings. meet current withdrawals. 


Further comment on their operations is pertinent The types of securities which may be acquired 
to current discussion of the handling of the two for investment purposes are specified by law, 
social security funds. Legal investments usually are restricted to 


Trust or special funds have usually been estab- either United States Government obligations or 
lished under various Federal statutes which make _ obligations guaranteed as to both principal and 
prior financial provision for future expenditures interest by the United States. Some funds, how- 
or which relate to the administration of earmarked ever, such as the United States Government life 
revenues such as gifts and bequests. The Treasury insurance fund and Canal Zone retirement and 
operations in connection with these funds differ disability fund may be invested in Federal farm- | 
somewhat, depending upon the specific statutory loan bonds. A few of the trust funds which | 
provisions with respect to the following: (1) administer gifts and bequests, for example, the 
appropriations and revenues of the fund, (2) Library of Congress trust fund and the National 
authorization of expenditures from the fund, (3) Park trust fund, may be invested in other types 
determination of cash requirements, and (4) deter- _ of securities. 


Table 6.—Estimated net tax collections or appropriation for reserve, interest on reserve, Federal contributions, — 
benefit payments, and total reserve under the plan proposed by the Committee on Economic Security and under | 
the Social Security Act, by years ' 


























{In millions] 
Committee on Economic Security ? Social Security Act 
Year A ppropria- 
Net tax col- | Interest on | Federal con- | Benefit pay- | Reserve,end| * oo ~ Interest on | Benefit pay-| Balance in 
lections 3 reserve tributions ments ¢ of year aunt reserve ments ¢ reserve 

$302.9 $0.0 $0.0 $0.7 $302. 3 $255. 5 $0.0 $1.9 $253.7 ' 

306. 0 9.1 0.0 2.0 615.3 513.5 7.6 7.2 767.5 

308. 9 18.4 0.0 3.3 939.3 518.5 23.0 14 1, 200.5 

312.0 28.1 0.0 4.8 1, 274.7 662.2 38. 8 22.0 1, 973.6 

672.3 122.4 0.0 268. 0 4, 606.4 1, 137.0 173.0 191. 2 | 6, 883.9 

CE 1, 073.3 230. 3 0.0 683. 6 8, 293.9 1, 783.3 371.5 505. 5 14, 061.7 

eee 1, 520.0 345. 3 0.0 1, 318.9 12, 058. 0 1, 861.2 615.8 887.8 22, 115.7 

= eess 1, 979.2 437.9 0.0 2, 100.4 14.912.4 1, 939. 1 $44.2 1, 379.9 29, 543.9 

FESS 2, 058. 3 458.0 165.7 2, 682.0 15, 266. 7 2, 016.9 1,040.9 1, 344.0 | 35, 898. 5 

Sl icht.Gnnnneigudipnntbebad 2, 137.5 458.0 632.8 3, 228.3 15, 266.7 2, 094.8 1, 210.9 2, 308. 5 1, 366.7 
i iciieipaigemetimimaed 2, 216.7 458.0 1, 034.3 3, 708. 9 15, 266. 7 2, 172.7 1,341.8 2, 872.1 | 45, 368.3 i 
iensgrepmaniendiadtbinmniss 2, 216.7 458.0 1, 478.7 4, 153.3 15, 266.7 2, 180. 5 1, 406.0 3, 511.3 | 46, 942.7 ' 




















! Both plans call for a combined employer-employee tax; the’schedules of The Social Security Act excludes contributions from agricultural and casual 
rates, however, differ as follows: laborers and domestic servants in private homes; these employments were 
included in the estimates of the Committee on Economic Security. The 








Social Security Act also excludes contributions on earnings of More than 
Committee on $3,000 in any taxable year from any 1 employer, whereas the Committee's 
Year my — Year sy a mr contributions of nonmanual workers earning more thau 
percent ty per month. 
(percent) - ~ ey the Committee on Economic Security. Social Security in i 
merica, p. 212. j 
+ Tax collections less administrative expenses. | 
1937-39__. ee 0 es 2 ‘ The method of computing benefits as provided for in the Social Security 
1940-42____ ncaa 2 || 194246... ss 3 Act differs from that pons by the Committee on Economic Security. 
1043-45............... 33 es............ 4 . io by the Senate Committee on Finance. See Senate Report 628, 
1046-48... 4 |] 1062-66_............ 4th Cong., p. 9. 
After 1948... 5 po a ; i. Corresponds approximately to estimated tax collections less administra- 
tive expenses, 
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To illustrate the similarity between other trust 
funds and those created by the Social Security 
Act, the statutory provisions covering the estab- 
lishment and investment of two trust funds may 
be cited. The act of 1924 creating the ‘United 
States Government Life Insurance Fund” in- 
cludes the following provisions: ? 

“All premiums paid on account of insurance 
* * * shall be deposited and covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund and shall be available 
for the payment of losses, dividends, refunds, and 
other benefits provided for under such insur- 
ance * * *. Payments from this fund shall be 
made upon and in accordance with awards by 
the director. 

“The bureau is authorized to set aside out of 
the fund so collected such reserve funds as may be 
required, under accepted actuarial principles, to 
meet all liabilities under such insurance; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to invest 
and reinvest the said United States Government 
life insurance fund, or any part thereof, in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States or bonds 
of the Federal farm-loan banks and to sell said 
obligations of the United States or the bonds of 
the Federal farm-loan banks for the purposes of 
such fund.” 

The same year the foreign service retirement 
and disability fund was established, and the fol- 
lowing provision was made for investment of the 
funds: * 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to in- 
vest from time to time in interest-bearing securi- 
ties of the United States such portions of the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability fund as 
in his judgment may not be immediately required 
for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allow- 
ances, and the income derived from such invest- 
ments shall constitute a part of said fund.’’ 

Table 7 shows the securities held as investments 
by the larger of the governmental trust funds and 
also by certain governmental corporations and 
agencies. The Government securities held by 
these trust funds and agencies represented about 
13 percent of the total interest-bearing public 
debt on February 1, 1939. 

As indicated in the table, all the investments of 
the old-age reserve account and unemployment 


343 Stat. 612. 
* Ibid. 144. 
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trust fund as well as of the civil service retirement 
and disability fund, the railroad retirement account, 
the Canal Zone retirement and disability fund, the 
foreign service retirement and disability fund, 
the Alaska Railroad retirement and disability 
fund, and adjusted service certificate fund were in 
the form of special series of direct Government 
obligations. Eleven series of special issues of 
Government obligations were outstanding on 
February 1, amounting to $2.8 billion, 93 percent 
of which were held by those trust funds invested 
exclusively in special series. 


Rate of Increase of Title VIII Tax 


Among the matters receiving consideration in 
the hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee is the rate of stepping up pay-roll 
taxes. Title VIII of the Social Security Act 
requires a combined employer-employee tax of 
2 percent in 1937, 1938, and 1939; 3 percent in 
1940, 1941, and 1942; 4 percent in 1943, 1944, 
and 1945; 5 percent in 1946, 1947, and 1948; and 
6 percent thereafter. The rate proposed by the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security was 
a combined employer-employee tax of 1 percent 
for the first 5 years; 2 percent in the second 5 
years; 3 percent in the third 5 years; 4 percent in 
the fourth 5 years; and 5 percent thereafter. The 
latter proposal, in other words, required a more 
gradual increase in tax rates and a lower ultimate 
maximum. Suggestions outlined in Secretary 
Morgenthau’s statement of March 24 (see pages 
19-23 of this issue of the Bulletin) are interme- 
diate between these two schedules. 

Table 6 shows the differences in contributions, 
interest on the reserve, and size of the reserve 
resulting from the application of the schedule of 
tax step ups as proposed by the Committee on 
Economic Security and as provided in the Social 
Security Act. The two estimates differ not only 
in the tax provisions but also in the method of 
computing benefits and in coverage. The Social 
Security Act exempts certain employments cov- 
ered under the Committee on Economic Security 
proposal, among which are agricultural labor, 
domestic service in a private home, and casual 
labor. The act also exempts wages and salaries of 
over $3,000 received from any one employer in a 
calendar year, while the Committee on Economic 
Security proposed that nonmanual workers earning 
in excess of $250 a month be exempted. 
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The major difference between the two plans was 
that the Committee on Economic Security pro- 
posed a reserve of $15 billion by 1965 and there- 
after along with a Federal subsidy, while the 
estimates made in connection with the Social 
Security Act indicated a reserve of $47 billion by 
1980. The Federal contribution proposed by the 
Committee on Economic Security was to begin 
with a $165.7 million contribution in 1965 and to 
rise to a $1,478.7 million contribution in 1980. 





The interest on the reserve was calculated at 
$458.0 million in 1965 and thereafter. Under the 
Social Security Act no direct Federal subsidy was 
contemplated; the interest on the reserve was 
estimated at $1,040.9 million in 1965 and $1,406,0 
million by 1980. 


General Economic Conditions 


Business activity during February continued 
the expected reaction from the sharp rise of recent 


Table 7.—Securities held as investments in trust funds and in accounts of certain governmental corporations and 
agencies on dates indicated ' 


{In thousands] 





















































Government securities Government- | 
Aun hy 
Fund or agency Total securities guaranteed | ‘ ther +4 
: tecicl fearnac | securities | Curities 
Total Special issues 
Ne a ee ee ee ee Re $6, 382, 478 $5, 145, 534 $2, 762, 646 $320, 107 $0916, 837 
=—=—=—=————— ee = —— 
As or FEs. 1, 1939 
Retirement and social security funds, total......................... ‘ 2, 568, 797 2, 566, 044 2, 550, 446 105 1, 748 
i ns suivnpacesbasonuunneceous 2 1,074, 000 3 1, 074, 000 41,074 000 | 
i niemnge 944, 300 944, 300 944, 300 | 
Civil service retirement and disability fund........................-.----__- 456, 000 456, 000 456, 000 
woe retirement account. DR Rceibbianatibidchniestbehiseeess 77, 200 77, 200 77, 200 
. teachers’ retirement fund‘... _- ¥< RED eae 7,917 6, 128 05 | 1, 604 
Canal Zone retirement and disability fund *.............__- 3, 924 3, 924 3, 924 | see 
Foreign service retirement and disability fund__......___. TESS 3, 490 3, 490 3, 490 Be 
Comptroller of the Currency employees’ retirement fund..............___- 1, 243 1, 243 aah 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund__...................__-___. 532 532 | 532 ; 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation —. aieaeetaingeereeae t 170 117 | 10 43 
D. orkmen’s compensation fund . - SebAinccemenwncsceseens 21 10 | ll 
Miscellaneous trust and special funds, tota]__.........................- 926, 248 883, 874 | 31, 200 | 80 42, 204 
U. 8. Government life-insurance fund §......_____- Cs A eS Oe ee ; 823. 831 781, 832 8, 700 | 41, 999 
ee mmsisbenonnbaunbaenees 42, 569 42, 468 sO 21 
_ . _,.. |) =e : ; 31, 010 31, 010 
Adjusted service certificate a ae et RES. PRT AS RS 22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 | 
German special deposit account..........._............---------.--. 3, 957 3, 957 
General pest fund, Veterans’ yer QI DE Rae 1, 068 1, 067 i 
District of Columbia water fund... ............................... 736 736 od 
Pershing Hall memorial fund_..............___. AEE ER aE : 198 198 | ie 
National Institute of —— i Ee a siege 83 83 | Pe 
TA IT : 12 12 | Bs 
Ainsworth Library fund, Ww alter Reed General Hospttal_- 10 10 | é 
Library of Congress trust fund ¢.._..........-..-- 274 1 | | 273 
As OF JAN. 31, 1939 
Agencies, funds, and corporations with financial or investment func- 
CR ED IEEE EELS NRE LALA IIE TTI 2, 887, 433 1, 694, 716 17; 2, 000 319, 922 | 872, 795 
Postal Savings System *...................... 1, 129, 589 962, 755 7. 000 166, 834 | 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation §- 379, 004 379, 094 | 115 , 000 | 
Federal intermediate credit banks.............- 74, 290 74, 290 
EE 65, 629 65, 629 | 
a dbanuueee 04, 232 63, 837 | 23, 495 6, 900 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation... _. ERS ee , 48, 020 48, 020 
CC A TA RT =a 46, 104 38, 161 7,943 
Mutual mortgage Insurance fund and housing insurance fund *._____- 19, 686 19 86 
Production it pees ete eo en ee 46, 168 16, 228 3,713 26, 227 
Federal Savings an an —— Cupeniiee SS 115, 377 11, 110 . | 104, 267 
iL. 222k. 2. | ack dveibiniaeeshanenenne 88, O80 6. 339 ‘ 6, 768 74, 973 
Inland Waterways Corporation ’.. _ REL 3, 487 3, 487 . | 
Joint-stock land Coase | RE SBA ECE LIL LIT IE 8, 977 2, 055 6, 897 25 
ee nmaaminnaaeeios 2, 145 1, 850 5 290 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation_. LS ES EES OI 1, 100 1, 100 . 
ee nslienbeseconed AIO 950 950 | } on 
U. 8. Spruce Production Corporation................. SRR STE RS 125 125 | | ‘ 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation............................- 764, 380 764, 380 
' 





1 All trust funds may be invested in Government and Government-guar- 
anteed securities, and certain funds may be invested also in additional securi- 
ties as indicated. 

* Consists principally of Federal farm-loan bonds and Federal intermediate 
credit banks debentures. 

+ Data from Daily Treasury Statement. 

‘No limitations upon investments. 
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5 May be invested in Federal farm-loan bonds. 

6 As of Feb. 1, 1939. 

7? Latest figures av ailable. 

Source: U. 8. Treasury Department press release, Mar. 1, 1939, and Daily 
Treasury Statements, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1939. 
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months. The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production, adjusted for seasonal varia- 


tion, dropped 3 points from 101 in January to 98 
in February. The component parts of this index 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1937-38, and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to Feb. 28, 1939 ' 


ll oe oe 





[In thousands] 









































| Fiscal year 1938-39 to Feb. 28, 1939 
| Treasury 
Fiscal Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
year ment 
State | 1937-38, 
L..4 Total 
| rar grants Unemploy- 
old-age | ,A!4 © | asa to the| ment com-| Maternal |servicesfor| Child- | Public 
Pt rib ath dependent blind pensation health crippled welfare health 
oes | children adminis- inne | Children® | services * work ¢ 
| tration | Svcs 
Es | a 
Total, all participating > | 
States $274, 956.9 | $215, 142.5 | $140,72:.9 $21, 173.0 $3, 607. 6 $38, 109.3 $2, 545. 6 $2, 245. 2 $1, 11L.4 $5, 627.4 
Alabama... 2, 599.9 | 1, 825. 9 696. 0 293. 6 20.5 471.6 79.0 56.5 33. 2 175. 5 
Alaska. ..-- 252. 8 206. 1 115. 5 (5) (5) 24.4 31.3 4.0 4.0 26. 9 
Arizona 1, 417.3 1, 352. 5 793.9 212. 4 30.7 195. 7 43.1 21.2 14.3 41.2 
Arkansas. 1, 804.9 1, 073.3 472.9 93.2 14.8 227.4 50.8 83. 1 23.7 107.5 
California 25, 545.7 19, 662. 4 15, 007.9 1, 145.7 748.9 2, 405. 6 63.0 54.9 20.0 216.4 
Colorado... 6, 494.2 5, 037.9 4, 199.0 394.9 79.5 244.8 22.6 40.9 14.0 42.2 
Connecticut 3, 845. 4 2, 663. 8 1, 646. 7 (5) 11.8 872.7 41.6 9.4 10.8 71.0 
Delaware 496.3 359.2 109.3 44.8 a 143.0 24.0 5.0 10. 6 22.5 
District of Columbia 1, 158. 6 872.4 320.8 116.7 23.6 293. 8 32.5 30. 6 12.4 42.1 
Florida_.... 2, 918.4 2, 727.1 2, 018. 1 100.5 117.8 314. 1 38.3 20.1 17.2 101.0 
Georgia 2, 340. 6 2, 458. 4 1, 248.0 299. 5 55. 6 452. 4 102. 2 66. 0 42.9 191.8 
Hawaii 498, 8 382.7 99.3 100. 5 0 91.5 23.4 16. 2 8.1 43.6 
Idaho * 1, 687.3 1, 374.5 874.5 219.6 28.5 156. 5 26.9 12.0 8.6 48.0 
Illinois 14, 977.1 10, 867.5 9, 729.2 (5) (3 586.0 92.4 158. 2 29.9 271.8 
Indiana 8, 072. 2 | 6, 540. 5 3, 806. 9 1, 195. 5 193. 8 1, 095. 6 52.6 50.3 32.1 113.6 
lowa wigs 5, 697.0 | 5, 407.7 4, 653.8 (5) 123.0 402. 6 33. 8 38.1 34.9 121.5 
Kansas ; 2, 192.8 | 2, 968. 3 1, 981. 5 389. 0 81.5 298. 1 53.5 56, 2 20.3 88.2 
Kentucky_._. 2,844.2] 2,285.3 1, 576. 2 (5) (5) 381.4 71.1 63. 4 33. 1 159. 9 
Louisiana. . 289. 2 2, 920.3 1, 407.1 736.9 44.7 536.8 69.3 (®) 26. 6 98.8 
Maine : 1, 452.7 1, 850.0 1, 147.6 147.0 133. 4 307.8 23.7 26.0 16.6 48.1 
Maryland 4,043.2 2,818.9 1, 275.3 698. 2 53.8 592.6 48.8 39.9 19.4 91.1 
Massachusetts 15, 083. 4 12, 901.7 9,301.7 1, 050. 1 112.0 2, 137.5 61.5 59.4 5.6 173.9 
Michigan 10, 128. 7 817.7 §, 978.3 1, 065. 3 53.7 2, 369.9 55. 6 93.0 20.8 181.1 
Minnesota... 10, 578.8 7, 385. 2 5, 518. 4 548.6 80.0 964.7 43.4 52.9 25. 2 131.9 
Mississippi 1,060.1 1, 059.7 585. 4 (*) 8.7 224.7 59.8 25.3 22.5 133.3 
Missouri 7,090. 6 4, 780.6 3, 305.9 390. 1 (5) 791.3 77.2 60.5 30.8 124.9 
Montana.. 1,840.6 1, 587.9 | 1, 201.7 196.3 9 | 68.5 28.6 38. 5 15.2 38.2 
Nebraska. - - », 877.2 2, 807.6 2. 050. 9 392.5 54.5 199.8 16.6 40.4 20.5 32.2 
Nevada. _ 438.2 393.0 240.8 ( (3 103.0 22.0 .6 8.3 18.3 
New Hampshire 1, 100.8 769 415.9 | 39.2 26.7 226. 4 19.7 7.3 6.1 29.1 
New Jersey 4, 685. 2 5,033.9 | 2,276.2 1,028.5 | 62.3 1,389. 4 54.7 54.7 18.4 149.6 
New Mexico 729. 1 533. 4 | 179.1 87.7 | 11.4 122. 4 52.3 19.7 2 53.7 
New York... 26, 117.0 21, 162.8 11, 073.8 2, 964.0 225.3 6, 273.7 126. 5 92.9 40.1 366.6 
North Carolina 05. 4 | 3,111.8 1, 385.9 410.2 128.9 762.8 76.8 74.5 42.9 229.7 
North Dakota 1, 088. 4 870.8 582.3 129.3 4.8 97.5 20.3 22.0 14.7 0 
Ohio__..... 18, 575.8 12, 459.6 | 9,371.3 1, 009.0 316.4 1, 304.8 71.2 104.6 40.1 242.2 
Oklahoma 5, 788.9 4,833.4 | 3, 514.5 495. 2 116.0 413.0 66.7 67.1 45.1 115.9 
Oregon 5, 201.8 2, 473.4 | 1, 697.3 | 164. 4 48.1 436. 2 39.0 15.1 16.6 56.8 
Pennsylvania... 24, 139.6 14, 766.0 | 7,561.8 2,041.7 (5) 4, 590. 4 105. 0 108.7 49.8 308. 6 
Rhode Island 1, 633.6 | 1, 238.3 | 546.8 121.3 (5 479.4 19.5 16.4 9.5 45.4 
South Carolina... 1,729.8 1,707.1 831. 9 215.1 34.4 326.2 78.2 45.7 25.6 150.0 
South Dakota 1, 541.4 | 1,807.8 1, 596.9 (5) 18,2 80.6 30.8 16. 4 15. 6 49.4 
ennessee : 5, 080.9 2, 760.6 1, 250. 2 545.0 90.9 585.4 55.8 33.7 33.4 166. 2 
exas 12, 841.6 | 8, 264.0 6, 541.5 (5) (5) 1, 208. 4 115.9 103.8 51.8 242.6 
Utah 2, 570.6 | 1, 896.7 1, 337.1 245.2 24.7 180.5 34.2 20. 2 9.8 45.0 
Vermont. 874.2 | 586.3 | 319.6 30.7 10.8 136.0 30.4 14.2 11.9 32.7 
Virginia , 179.6 1,371.4 416.7 63.5 41.7 541.4 66. 2 68. 2 30.7 143.1 
Washington 6, 573. 2 4, 449.6 3, 330.3 438.3 119.0 443.5 18,2 47.6 14.3 38.3 
West Virginia 504.3] 2,448.1 1,071.8 416.4 53.4 734.2 23.0 31.9 20.5 96.9 
Wisconsin.. 7, 296.2 5, 775. 5 3, 793.0 846.1 185.7 725.3 43.9 52.0 26. 6 102.8 
Wyoming. . 663. 2 454.7 | 266. 4 51.1 17.3 98. 1 9.0 6.0 (°) 6.7 
| j 




















I 


' Checks issued by the Treasury ? Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payment to 


Department during the given periods for 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of 


Federal grants to States under the Social] Security Act, not including Federal 





funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with 
other Federal funds provided for this purpose. Forany given period, amounts 
reported in this table wil! differ from those reported in tables 9 and 10 showing 
&mounts certified by the Social Secu rity Board to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for payments to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attrib- 
uted to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify 
amounts to be granted for the current period of operation, for future periods, 
or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. 
Payments, therefore, are not necessarily made within the period for which 
the funds are certified 
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the unemployment compensation program; as of Feb. 28, 1939, such grants 
had been made to 50 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to 
become payable. 

3 Administered by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

¢ Administered by the U. S. Public Health Service. 

5’ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

¢ No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Amounts of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 9.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: 





Advances authorized and certified | by the 


Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first and second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, 
as of Mar. 31, 1939? 


[In thousands] 






























































— 
Advances authorized and certified by the Social soomnian meent.en of Mar. 31, 1939, for direct assistance and administration of 
public ass nce 
' a 
Advances certified for first Advances authorized for 
Advances certified for third | | Advances certified for fo 
om Feat Soe oar ters of fiscal | “" quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 | Sean gy, bnaater of Ghent year | quarter of fiscal year 199844 
—— es 
Aid to | | Aid to Aid to | | Aid to 
Old-age | depend- |Aid tothe! Old-age | depend- |Aid tothe} Old-age | depend- |Aidtothe| Old-age | depend- Aid to the 
assistance} ent blind assistance} ent blind [assistance ent blind (assistance ent blind 
children children children | children 
Total. __ - $99, 892. 4 |$14, 706.8 | $2, 482.5 $53, 339.9 | $7, 527.3 | $1, 344.3 |$25, 392.9 | $3,376.0 | $896.4 |$10, 382.9 | $1, 222.7 $323.7 
Alabama...____- 591.4} 196.4 | 14.9) 230.4) 115.3 6.6 | 0 | Oo | 0 0 0 0 
RTE 78.0) (3) @ | 37.5} (3) @) |} 0 (@) (3) 0 (3) () 
Arizona___.____ 516.2 130. 2 21.1 277.7 | 82.2 9.6 0 | Oo | 0 | 0 0 0 
Arkansas_.____ 313. 9 61.5 9.8 159.1; 31.7 5.0 | 55.8 13.1 2.2 | o | 0 0 

ers 10, 872.1 831.0 544.2) 5,714.7 | 422.5 288.5 | 5,895.2| 380.3 307.9 | 1,800.9 | 80.3 99.5 
Colorado....___ -| 2,695.1 256. 8 53.0 | 1,503.9) 138.1) 26.5 601.9 | 57.9 10.7} 601.9 | 57.9 10.7 
Connecticut......___. 1, 224.4 (3) 7.0 635.8 4 4.7 ° |; ® 0 | o | @ 0 
Delaware_._....._.__- 81.4 32.8 @ | 43.5 | 16.5} @) o | 15.4 () 0 0 () 
District of Columbia_. 241.6 100. 8 16.3 116.9 32.5 | 9.3 128, 2 | 36. 6 9.4 40.2 4.7 2.1 
Pe ccacccccce 1, 321.0 75.1 67.5 | 868.3 | 25. 4 | 50.3 495.0 | 7.9 | 33.8 215. 6 0 14.9 
a aa 979. 1 238.9 41.6) 345.7 86.1 | 19. 2 | o | Oo | 0 0 0 0 
aA 74.7 76.7 0 24.6 23.8 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
pick cicccnnsscese 571.7 137.4 19.4 302.9 82.1 91) 304.2] 83.0 10. 4 0 0 0 
SER 7, 219.3 () @) | 3,669.7 (3) (4) 0; @& Q 0 ( (3) 
Indiana___ 2, 716. 5 869.3 134.2 | 1,489.5 440. 5 74.4 | 1,571.0| 440.3 | 78.4 398, 2 110. 4 25.6 
SSSR 3, 058. 4 @) 79.9} 1,606.5 |. ae 43.1 0 @) | 0 0 (?) 0 

a liciceninns 1, 312.4 261.1 49.0| 672.0 128.0 | 32.5 199, 2 | 44.0 | 9.4 199. 2 44.0 9.4 
Kentucky...._. 1, 170.6 (3) @) | 576.4 (3) (3) 194. 1 QQ | @ 194. 1 (3) (3) 

a 898. 4 484.8 27.4 508. 7 252. 1 17.3 479.5 242.3 15.7 151.0 83. 8 5.1 
Maine.._..__. 768. 6 98. 5 | 91.7 78.9 48.5 | 41.8 | 386.4 | 49.0 | 44.7 130. 9 16.2 14.4 
Maryland... -| 900.3) 527.7] 37.4) 4829) m9) m7] 1503 95.5 | 6.7 150. 3 95.5 47 
Massachusetts _ 6,058.5 | 678.7 | 72.6 | 3,253.7] 9371.4] 39.4 | 3,396.2 390. 4 | 40.6 | 1,120.5 130. 1 13.5 

ichigan ...__ i 4,077.0 | 620.6 | 34.9 | 1,905.1 | 444.7 | 18.8 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Minnesota__. 4,039.2; 376.5) 52.9 | 2,109.3 197. 1 2.8 | 707.8 | 77.6 | 9.1 707.8 77. ¢ 9.1 
Mississippi. -- ‘ 436.2) @)° | 425) “14903| @ | 62) 21) @) | 6.3 54.0 20 
Missouri... _- -| 3,575.8| 3901/ @ 1, 978.6 97.8; (3) | 783.1 0; @® 0 0 (3) 
Montana.._____ 802.3 | 133. 1 | 0 | 400.5 | 63. 2 | .9 215.7 34.1 4.0 0 0 0 
Nebraska__..___. -| 1,312.4 244.8 33.4 739.6) 147.7] 21.1 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nevada.......___ ; z 160.1 | () (3) | 93.1 () () | 0 (3) (3) 0 ) (3) 
New Hampshire _. --| 230.4 25.5 | 17.0 138.9 13.7 | 9.7 155. 6 13.2 11.1 47.5 44 3.6 
New Jersey........ -| 1,466.8) 6044) 420) 8425 334. 0 20.3 8 6 199.6 0 295. 1 0 0 
New Mexico.________ eS 137.3 68.5 8.7 | 65.8 31.0 | 4.2 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New York.._____. Ea -| 7,230.8] 2,072.2 135.3 | 3,829.1 891.8 | 90.1 | 1,228.5 7.3 94.9) 1,223.5) 287.3 a4 
North Carolina. 928.7 282.9 81.4 457.1 127.3 | 47.6 140.0 41.7 14.2 140. 0 41.6 14.2 
North ota... _. 433. 1 64.9 $1.7] 219.7 | 64. 4 | 3.1 79.6 | 17.4 3.8 0 0 0 
_ Scala 7,135.9! 7346/ 2333 | 4,088.9} 361.7 | 115.9 | 4,217.2 365.9 121.1 | 1,405.7 ROS 36.0 
Oklahoma......___- 1, 841.0 262. 1 | 73.0| 1,761.1! 186.6) 52.0 608. 2 69. 5 15.4 0 0 0 
OGuages................. --| 1,229.1 114.0 | 37.3 | — 630.7 54.0 | 15.2 o | 0 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania.......... | 5,645.9 | 1,4337| (3) 3,1724| 867.6] 0 0 (3) 0 0 () 
Rhode Island._____ ) "368.7 8.4) 0) 188.5| 410) @) 0 | 0 (3) 0 0 (3) 

| | 

South Carolina 692.4 174.2 29.3 139.4 40.9 | 5.0 | 80.8 | 0 4.6 0 0 0 
South Dakota___. 1, 074.0 (3) 10.7| 525.4 a 7.5 | o | @® 0 0 (3 0 
Tennessee... 1, 039.0 412.0 67.1 448.6 190.8 38.0 | 439.6 | 194.0 0 0 0 0 
Texas...... ais 4, 837.0 (3) (3) 2,470.6 | (3) (3) 817.3 ® | @ 817.3 ’ (*) 

AN 935.7/ 1631 17.4 401.4 82.1 7.3 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Vermont...__. 238.3 | 16.6 7.4 | 130.9 14.2 | 3.5 | 47.9 0 0 47.9 0 0 
Virginia_.....__. 204. 2 31.1 2.8; 2126 32.3 11.9 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 

.. 2,451.0| 3149| o18| 1,309; 1903) 44) 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
West Virginia__. 804. 5 295. 5 | 40.3 | 382.6) 155. 5 18.7 393. 5 140.6 20.1 96.9 19.8 5.6 
Wisconsin.......__. 2, 564. 2 | 607.8; 135.0) 1,598.0) 320.5 | 71.3| 6539.4 79.4 21.9 539. 4 79. 3 21.9 
Wyoming... _. ---| 1988) 356) 133/| 100.0 | 105 5.8 | o | o | 0 0 0 0 








! Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social 
Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administrat ion 
of the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. 
This table is not comparable to the tables showing the amount of obligations 
incurred fe pegments to recipients, which include payments to recipients 
from Federal, State, and local funds but do not include administrative 
expense. 


? See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1938), p. 75, for ad- 
vances certified for public assistance for the fiscal year 1937-38 

3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for the period covered in 
this column. 

* Advance certified for second quarter; no plan approved for first quarter 

* Advance certified for second quarter; no advance certified for first quarter. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 10.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: ' Advances certified* by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first, second, 


and third quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 * 


{In thousands] 





Advances certified by the Sccial Security Board as of Mar. 31, 1939, for— 












































| 
Administration of unemployment : ; 
’ | eompensation and employment eed compensation ad- Employment service administration 
State | services ministration 
First Second Third First Second | Third First Second | Third 
quarter quarter quarter ‘ quarter quarter | quarter‘ quarter quarter quarter ¢ 
Se _ 

Total .. $14, 826.7 $15, 761. 3 | * $15, 538.0 $9, 843.4 $10, 446. 4 $10, 431.7 $4, 983. 3 $5, 314.9 | *$5, 106.3 
Alabama.. 192.3 178. 1 168. 1 129.8 125. 9 100. 5 62.5 52.2 67.6 
‘Alaska... 8.6 11.2 9.8 6.2 7.9 7.8 2.4 3.3 2.0 
Arizona... - - 93.8 62. 6 560.0 66.0 40.7 534.8 27.8 21.9 525.2 

q 92.6 113.3 68.9 51.3 77.9 55.0 41.3 35.4 13.9 
California 875. 4 854.1 | 1,064.4 791.7 779.1 897. 2 83.7 75.0 1 167.2 
lorado...--- 4.0 140.8 123. 4 29.8 84.0 78. 1 14.2 56.8 45.3 
Connecticut 425.3 304.7 $292.7 335. 9 253. 5 $211.5 89.4 51.2 5 $1.2 
laware . .. 53.0 66. 2 46.2 33.8 42.3 39.4 19.2 23.9 6.8 
District of Columbia 105. 1 116.3 $114.4 69.4 70.9 572.6 35. 7 45.4 $41.8 
Florids...-- . 60. 2 172. 4 172.9 60. 2 93.6 | SNe 78.8 70.6 
en | 145. 3 199.7 210.8 61.1 104. 9 115.5 04.2 4.8 95. 3 
Hawaii... 27.8 45.6 38.9 27.8 40.1 1 ae 5.5 3.2 
Idaho... 87.4 52.6 55.5 64.0 40.8 37.0 23.4 11.8 18.5 
Tilinois... 197.1 240. 1 | 326.4 197.1 240.1 4 | eee ee 102.6 
Indiana... 534.3 365.1 | 465. 4 372.8 264. 1 325. 1 161.5 101.0 140.3 
lowa.....- 193.0 161.2 | § 137.2 136. 1 110.6 $74.7 56.9 50.6 $62.5 
a, 97.8 | 155.7 | 117.6 4.0 | 104. 6 | 104. 4 43.8 51.1 13.2 
Kentucky... 112.2 | 156. 5 | 230. 5 80.1 | 111.2 | 194.7 32.1 45.3 35.8 
Louisiana. 224.3 | 7.5 | 192.8 150. 3 134.0 | 125. 4 74.0 73.5 67.4 
Maine. .... 140.3 110.9 5107.9 106. 9 81.0 | 577.3 33.4 29.9 5 30.6 
Maryland 2600.9 220.7 240. 2 199.9 151.0 | 170.8 61.0 69.7 69.4 
Massachusetts 841.1 | 888, 2 890.8 641.7 664.7 | 635. 2 199. 4 223. 5 255. 6 
Michigan . .- .. 1, 130.2 831.6 5877.2 711.1 549.0 535. 4 419.1 282. 6 5341.8 
Minnesota 380. 5 | 400. 4 338. 6 263. 5 231.3 228.9 117.0 119.1 109.7 
Mississippi 04.8 77.5 90.4 64.2 56.2 55.3 30. 6 21.3 35.1 
issouri. 238.9 320.7 488. 5 148. 1 189.3 292. 8 90.8 131.4 195.7 
Montana. . 29.7 26.7 29.7 29.7 26.7 CS ae Se Lae 
Nebraska 66.2 91.3 103. 1 37.7 45.5 65.2 23.5 45.8 37.9 
Nevada... 33.7 48.0 47.0 20. 6 27.6 31.3 13.1 20.4 15.7 
New Hampshire 100.0 88.9 580.7 71.7 62.1 5 55.5 28.3 26.8 $25.2 
New Jersey - - . 304. 5 717.2 654.3 225. 5 475.8 493. 2 169.0 241.4 161.1 
New Mexico 45.8 58.6 48.8 24.0 32.7 27.8 21.8 25.9 21.0 
New York. 2, 552. 7 2, 563.7 2, 434.8 1, 439.9 1, 418. 7 | 1, 401.4 1,112.8 1, 145.0 1, 033. 4 
North Carolina. . 309. 4 293. 3 238.4 250. 5 220.3 209. 1 58.9 73.0 79.3 
North Dakota 36.2 48.5 39.8 19.2 23.1 18.3 17.0 25. 4 21.5 
a 239. 1 744.2 719.9 239.1 553.8 4) 190. 4 0 
Oklahoma. . 146.8 226.9 125.7 67.3 136. 3 86. 6 79. 5 90. 6 39.1 
Oregon. 186.9 176.8 | 166. 4 137.3 145.1 121.2 49.6 31.7 45.2 
Pennsylvania 1, 859. 7 1, 939.9 1, 673.9 992. 2 1, 142.8 910. 6 866.8 797.1 763. 3 
Rhode Island 190. 6 | 188. 6 166.9 167.1 | 155. 6 148.8 23.5 33.0 18.1 
South Carolina... . . 142.7 | 105. 6 118.3 106.8 73. 6 84.8 35.9 32.0 33. 5 
South Dakota - 21.2 | 42.0 | 39.5 21.2 | 26. 1 ) | es 15.9 14.6 
Tennessee ___.. 236.1 | 229. 6 | 213. 2 | 141. 2 | 131.3 121.0 94.9 98.3 92.2 
Texas... 428.9 | 517.6 § 638.3 | 229. 0 | 254.7 5 263.7 199.9 262.9 5274.6 
Utah... 84.9 75.8 558.8 63.1 53.5 5 40.0 21.8 22.3 $18.8 
Vermont. 69.2 | 44.6) $45.4 51.7 29.1 $30.1 17.5 15.5 115.3 
Virginia 222.7 | 212.4 5204.1 169. 5 146. 6 5 145.7 53.2 65.8 § 58.4 
Washington 117. 5 | 228. 1 226.8 52.3 | 116.7 160, 2 65. 2 111.4 66.6 
West Virginia... 318. 9 | 308.5) $254.9 | 236. 3 | 235.5) $191.7 82.6 73.0 $63.2 
Wisconsin _.. 302. 6 | 289. 1 | 5 288.5 186. 1 | 187.9 | 188. 3 116.5 101.2 $100.2 
Wyoming 34.5 41.7 | 41.3 2.9 26. 6 | 31.5 13.6 15.1 9.8 











! Advances from Federal funds certified by the Social Security Board for 
State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the 
unemployment compensation program; this table does not include grants by 
the U. 8. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act or State or 
local appropriations to the employment service. 

? Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the 
period in which the certification is made. All grants for the first and second 
quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 have been certified; all grants for the third 
quarter of 1938-39 had been certified as of Mar. 31, with the exception of 
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$83,600 of the sum authorized for employment service administration in 
California. 

3 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), p. 71, for advances 
certified for administration of unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment services for the fiscal year 1937-38. 

‘ Certain grants in these columns cover both the third and fourth quarters 
of 1938-39, 

5 Grant covers both the third and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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contributed to this fluctuation with declines of 3 
points and 1 point in manufacturing and mining, 
respectively. 

During the month of January the number of 
unemployed, as indicated by all four estimates 
presented in chart II, definitely increased. The 
Federal Reserve Board index of factory employ- 
ment, adjusted for seasonal variation, declined 
from 91.7 in January to 91.3 in February. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory pay 
rolls, unadjusted for seasonal variation, rose from 
83.2 in January to 85.3 in February. The de- 
crease in employment was apparent in both the 
durable and the nondurable goods industries, 
mainly as a result of declines in the automobile 
and the food-products industries. However, em- 
ployment rose in the machinery industry. The 
Department of Commerce adjusted index of na- 
tional income paid out and of compensation of 
employees also showed decreases in February as 
compared with January. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole. 
sale prices remained stable at 76.9, whereas the 
index of retail prices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics declined from 77.5 in January to 768 
in February. The daily average of Moody's 
spot commodity price index rose slightly, whereas 
both bond and stock prices declined during the 
same period. 

The preliminary report, Statistics of Income for 
1937, was released by the Treasury on February 
28,1939. The report gives statistics of individual 
income tax returns filed in the period January- 
August 1938. 

As compared with the 1936 returns filed in the 
corresponding period of 1937, the total number 
of returns with net income increased by 168 
percent, the number of taxable returns increased 
17.5 percent, and the number of nontaxable returns 
16.0 percent. The total net income increased 
$2,145,189,386 and the net income on taxable 
returns increased $1,203,502,858. 


Chart Il.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-January 1939 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Appraising the Social Security Program, edited by Isabel 
Gordon Carter. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 202 
(March 1939), pp. 1-199. 


This symposium on social security was “‘designed to set 
forth the work accomplished under the Social Security 
Act and to furnish a background for evaluation of pro- 
posed changes.” The 23 articles are: Some Inherent 
Problems of Social Security, by J. Douglas Brown; Why 
We Need a Social Security Program, by Ewan Clague and 
Anne E. Geddes; Unemployment Compensation, by 
William Haber and J. J. Joseph; Various Government 
Provisions for the Unemployed, by Emmett H. Welch; 
An Appraisal of Services for the Unemployed, by Eveline 
M. Burns; Old-Age Assistance, by Alvin Roseman; In- 
surance Against Old-Age Dependency, by John J. Corson; 
Appraisal of American Provisions for Old-Age Security, 
by C. A. Kulp; Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 
by Jane M. Hoey; Child Welfare Services, by Mary Irene 
Atkinson; Appraisal of Social Security Provisions Affecting 
Children, by Paul T. Beisser; Assistance for the Blind, 
by Peter Kasius and C. E. Rice; Security for the Handi- 
capped, by John A. Kratz; Health Security for Mothers 
and Children, by Katharine F. Lenroot; Health as an 
Element in Social Security, by George St. J. Perrott and 
Dorothy F. Holland; The Social Security Board and State 
Organizations, by Frank Bane; Administering Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, by Walter Matscheck; State Ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Act, by V. O. Key, Jr.; 
Personnel Administration Under the Social Security Act, 
by Lewis Meriam; Taxing for Social Security, by Carl 
Shoup; Financing Old-Age Insurance, by Eleanor Lansing 
Dulles; Some Aspects of the Reserve Program, by M. 
Albert Linton; and Readings on Social Security, by Russell 
H. Kurtz and Donald 8. Howard. The appendix carries 
a summary of the recommendations of the Advisory 


Council on Social Security. 


Brown, C. H. L., and Taytor, J. A.G. “Some Observa- 
tions on the Rate of Interest as Affecting Pension 
Funds.”’ Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, London, 
Vol. 69, Part III, No. 326 (1938), pp. 274-286. ‘“Dis- 
cussion,’ pp. 287-300. 

A discussion of private and relatively small public 
pension funds, with special reference to the problems of 
determining and attempting to guarantee the rate of 
interest. 


Conen, Josern. “Social Security and Social Move- 
ments.’’ Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, 
Vol. 23, No. 4 (March-April 1939), pp. 312-320. 


“One of the fundamental social processes now going on 
in the United States,’”’ declares the author, “is an align- 
ment of the people into activities, movements and associa- 
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tions which in one way or another relate to material 
security.”” Two such processes are considered: (1) func- 
tional-economic organizations, such as trade-unions, the 
Grange, and other associations of persons doing the same 
type of work; (2) panacea or utopian movements, including 
Technocracy, EPIC, and Townsendism. 


Epwarps, ALLEN D. “A Study of Virginia’s Marginal 
Population.” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 17, No. 3 
(March 1939), pp. 385-395. 


Methodology and preliminary results of a study by the 
Department of Rural Sociology of the Virginia Agvicul- 
tural Experiment Station in cooperation with the Virginia 
State Planning Board, the Works Progress Administration, 
and other agencies. Information is given on the extent, 
composition, and location of ‘marginal’ persons, and on 
differential fertility, selective effects of migration, and 
vertical social mobility between socio-economic groups. 


Morpecar. Jobs for All Through Industrial 
New York, London: Knopf, 1939. 298 pp. 


“Industrial expansion” is the author’s new name for 
the ‘industrial adjustment” proposed in his earlier book, 
$2500 a Year. The program would involve legislation 
“‘to have each of the key basic industries prepare tentative 
programs for expanding its operations and pay roll in the 
year ahead, and then to check and revise those tentative 
programs against each other to be sure they fit properly.” 
Details are worked out as the basis for a possible “‘decade 
of discussion and debate,’’ to result eventually in “‘some 
form of positive action when the next great and prolonged 
depression engulfs us.’’ Employment possibilities are 
discussed, as well as the potential effects of industrial ex- 
pansion on liberalized old-age assistance and old-age 
insurance, 


EZEKIEL, 
Expansion. 


GriFFinG, JoHN B. “The Acceleration of Biological De- 
terioration.’”’ Sociology and Social Research, Los An- 
geles, Vol. 23, No. 3 (February-March 1939), pp. 228- 
238. 

A study of family size in relation to intelligence, with 
notes on large-scale permanent unemployment as an aspect 
of biological deterioration. 


Henpricks, Hazet A. “Behold the American Pariah.” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 6 (March 
1939), pp. 11-14. 


“The first of two articles about America’s army of 
dispossessed migratory workers.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice. Report of the Office on 
the Question of Discrimination Against Elderly Workers. 
With appendixes. Geneva, 1938. 79 plus 33 pp. 
Processed. (G. B. 85/16/350 and G. B. 85/16/352.) 


A preliminary report, prepared for submission to the 
autumn 1938 session of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
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national Labor Office, based on data from Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States, with 
chapters on statistical evidence, causes of possible dis- 
crimination, and remedies. Remedies are classified as 
direct (employment policy) and indirect (social services). 
A separate document includes, for the same countries, 
23 appendixes on age distribution, placement, maximum 
hiring ages, and related topics. 


“Labour Legislation in British Columbia in 1938." Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 39, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 
159-166. 

A summary of the Municipal Superannuation Act (effec- 
tive April 1, 1939), workmen’s compensation amendments, 
residence qualifications for relief and assistance, and a 
resolution of the British Columbia Legislature to the 
Dominion Government favoring more liberal old-age 
pensions. 


Martin, Ropert F. National Income in the United States, 
1799-19388. New York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 1939. 146 pp. (NICB Studies No. 241.) 
“This study offers the most complete estimates of national 

income in the United States that are available for the 

140-year period beginning in 1799. The sources and 
methods used in constructing them are fully explained in 
the Appendix.”” National income totals are considered, 
as are the kinds of private production income (salaries 
and wages, entrepreneurial income, dividends, interest, 
and rent) and the industrial sources of such income (agri- 

culture, mining, manufacturing, and so on). The im- 

portance of government as a direct source of income is 

indicated by a rise from 1 percent in 1799 to a peak of 20 

percent in 1936. 


McMItuen, Wayne. “Which Direction Congress?’ So- 
cial Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 6 (March 
1939), pp. 5-8. 

A review of the proposals of the Advisory Council, 
the Social Security Board, and the Interdepartmental 

Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 


“New Zealand Social Security Act, 1938.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 2 (February 
1939), pp. 322-329. 

A summary of the provisions of the general social in- 
surance law of September 14, 1938, which went into effect 

on April 1, 1939. 


Pace, James E. “Administering Social Security.”” So- 
cial Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 17, No, 3 (March 1939), 
pp. 324-336. 


A discussion of the nature and philosophy of insecurity 
and the Social Security Act, with a description of ex- 
isting machinery for the administration of job security 
(including work relief), old-age insurance, and public 
assistance. 


Rarxkinp, Isragt. ‘Public Employee Retirement in the 
United States.”” Municipal Finance, Chicago, Vol. 11, 
No. 3 (February 1939), pp. 10-13. 


Recent interest in retirement pay for public employees 
is ascribed primarily to the “impetus of the Federal so- 
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cial security program,”’’ but reliance on Federal cove 

is not recommended. Methods are discussed for enabling 
employees to retain pension rights when transferring to 
other employing agencies. 


Ropsins, Rarnarp B. “Revamping Social Security,” 
Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 142, No. 5 (March 2, 
1939), pp. 6-10, 26 ff. 

A comparison and summary of the proposals of the Social 
Security Board and the Advisory Council on Social Seey- 
rity. The recommendations of the Board respecting unem- 
ployment compensation and public assistance are generally 
commended. The two sets of suggestions on old-age 
insurance are more fully discussed, with criticism of the 
proposed financial arrangements. An editorial on old- 
age insurance finance appears on page 38 of the same issue, 


Stewart, Maxwe.i S. Social Security. Rev. ed. New 

York: Norton, 1939. 398 pp. 

The revised edition of Mr. Stewart’s book contains 
statistical data through September 1938 and includes a 
summary and discussion of the proposals for legislative 
change offered to the President and the Congress by the 
Social Security Board and the Advisory Council on Social 
Security. The main divisions deal with insecurity, the 
Social Security Act, European experience, and possible 
new developments in the United States. Chapters have 
been added on Youth Without Jobs, Four Years’ Proba- 
tion, and Revision in the 76th Congress. A bibliography 
is included. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AuTmEYER, ArtHorR J. ‘Progress Toward Health Securi- 
ty.”” American Labor Legislation Review, New York, 
Vol. 19, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 5-11. 


This paper, read at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation held in Detroit on 
December 29, 1938, calls attention to changes in the 
knowledge and treatment of health problems since the 
early health insurance movement in the United States 
and summarizes the recommendations of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. 


“American Medical Association Study of Medical Care; 
Report From the Medical Society of Delaware.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 112, No. 12 (March 18, 1939), pp. 1077-1078. 


A study of medical care in Delaware, conducted by the 
Medical Economics Committee of the State Medical 
Society, with the assistance of the State Board of Health 
and the Board of Health of Wilmington. The secretary 
of the State Medical Society directed the compilation of 
data and the preparation of the summary. 


‘“‘American Medical Association Study of Medical Care; 
Report of Middlesex South District (Mass.) Medical 
Society, Boston.” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 9 (March 4, 1939), 
pp. 847-850. 
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The district studied includes the city of Cambridge, 
but its precise boundaries and population, according to 
the summary, cannot be defined. The reporting organi- 
zations include welfare and relief agencies, hospitals, and 
similar groups, as well as physicians and pharmacists. 
The conclusion notes the existence of ‘difficult problems” 
which “center about the means of providing medical care 
for the very poor according to some plan which will pro- 
vide the attending physician with a financial return suffi- 
cient to enable him to maintain self-respect among his 
fellows.” 

Craster, Cuarites V. “The Medical Care of the Poor 
and Unemployed.” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 5 (February 4, 1939), 
pp. 437-440. 

A description of the Newark, N. J., provision of medical 
care for low-income groups, with special reference to the 
city dispensary and experience under the State Emergency 
Relief Administration. An evaluation of the types of care 
is included. 


“Group Medical Care Under the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration.”” Catholic Charities Review, Washington, Vol. 
23, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 38-44. 

An account of the medical-aid program of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, with data on the administration, 
cost, benefits, and statistics of operation of State-wide 
plans, county plans, and medical programs for migratory 
agricultural workers. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice. Economic Administra- 
tion of Health Insurance Benefits. Geneva, 1938. 332 
pp. (Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) 
No. 15.) 


The latest addition to the social insurance series of the 
International Labor Office, in three parts: The Principle of 
Economy in Administration, by Dr. Walter Pryll; The 
Principle of Economy in National Laws and Regula- 
tions; and Documents of an International Character. The 
first part is a preliminary general study, “from the point 
of view of the application of the principle of economy,”’ of 
the “principles governing the curative and preventive 
measures to be taken for persons insured under social 
insurance schemes and members of their families.”” The 
second part “‘contains an analysis of the laws, regulations, 
and principles concerning economical treatment and 
prescribing in force in Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia.” The 
third part describes the work and conclusions of the 
Committee of Experts of the International Labor Office 
and “the attitude taken on the subject of economical 
treatment and prescribing by the International Medical 
Association and the International Conference on Social 
Insurance and Medical Aid.” A classified bibliography of 
private and official material is included. 


Kiem, MarcaretC. “Family Outlay for Hospital Care.” 
Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 52, No. 2 (February 
1939), pp. 45-47, 51. 

A résumé, with tables, of preliminary data on hospital- 
care expenses compiled by the study of consumer pur- 
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chases of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
Medical-care and hospitalization expenditures are given 
by type of care, income, and degree of urbanization of the 
community. The data were reported by native white 
families in the period 1935-36. 


“President Recommends Health Program.” Social Secu- 

rity, New York, Vol. 13, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 5-6. 

A discussion of the recommendations of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities and the message of the President transmitting 
the report to Congress. The same issue (p. 9) carries an 
account of proposed health legislation in California and 
New York, as well as that now before Congress. 


Rovutiey, T. C. “Canadian Experiments in Medical 
Economics.” Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 12 (March 25, 1939), pp. 
1161-1166. 

A description and evaluation of the health insurance 
act of British Columbia (passed in 1936 but never made 
effective), the municipal-doctor scheme of Saskatchewan, 
the Ontario plan of medical care for persons receiving relief, 
the Winnipeg municipal plan for persons on relief, and the 
Ontario voluntary plan known as the Associated Medical 
Services. The statement of principles of the Canadian 
Medical Association respecting health insurance is included. 


SwanisH, Perer T. The Cost of Dental Care Under 
Health Insurance; The Probable Cost of Needed Dental 
Treatment in a Health Insurance Plan, Based Upon a 
Study of Dental Needs From 4,211 Roentgenograme. 
Chicago: Chicago Dental Society, 1938. 40 pp. 

An analysis of dental need in relation to other factors, 
based on estimates, made by the Chicago Dental Society, 
of “actual dentai need” in terms of dollar-cost. 


Timmons, Rosamunp C., and GLAcKEN, CLARENCE J. 
“Medicine Follows the Crops.” Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 75, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 71-72. 

A description of the organization and activities of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Health and Medical Association, 
whose member families are migratory agricultural workers 
of California. The Association was created in March 1938 
under the Farm Security Administration, with the co- 
operation of State authorities and the medical association. 
U. 8. Pusitic Heats Service. Nationa INsTITUTE oF 

Heatts. National Health Survey, 1935-1936, Prelimi- 

nary Reports: Blindness—Amount, Causes and Relation 

to Certain Social Factors. Washington, 1938. 8 pp. 

Processed. (Sickness and Medical Care Series, Bulletin 

10.) 

Data on the number of blind in the United States, 
causes of blindness, and blindness in relation to age, sex, 
color, employment status, and income. 

U. 8. Pusuic Heatrs Servics. Nationat INSTITUTE OF 
Heautts. National Health Survey, 1985-1936, Prelimi- 
nary Reports: Pneumonia in Urban United States: Fre- 
quency, Severity, and Medical Care. Washington, 1938. 
14 pp. Processed. (Sickness and Medical Care Series, 
Bulletin 11.) 








Findings on pneumonia for the total population, with 
data on variation by age and sex, relation to economic 
status, and comparison by geographic region and size of city. 


Waoner, Ropert F. “The National Health Bill.” 
American Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 29, 
No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 13-17. 


The text of a radio address in which Senator Wagner 
discusses his proposed bill (since presented to Congress). 


Winstow, C.-E. A. “Medical Care for the Nation.” 
Yale Review, New Haven, Vol. 28, No. 3 (Spring 1939), 
pp. 501-520. 


A review of medical needs as revealed by the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care and the National Health 
Conference, with a consideration of proposals for national 
health services. Particular attention is paid to the basis 
of remuneration to the physician, with a discussion of the 
implications of the “cash indemnity” plan, payment on 
the basis of actual services rendered, payment on the 
basis of the number of persons served, and payment as 
salary to a group of physicians. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Assistance and Rehabilitation Measures for the Non- 
Resident and Migrant Unemployed Persons.”” Canadian 
Congress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 18, No. 2 (February 
1939), pp. 10-11. 

A summary of recommendations submitted by the 
Canadian Welfare Council to the Dominion Government, 
January 25, 1939, on aid to nonresident and migrant 
unemployed. 


Crrron, Davip. “Observations of an Investigator.” 
Towa State Department of Social Welfare, Des Moines, 
Vol. 1, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 5-12. Processed. 
“The purpose of this paper is to present the writer’s ob- 

servations of his work, as a possible help to other inves- 

tigators in old-age assistance offices.” 


“Child Adrift in New York.” Better Times; The New York 
Social Work Review, New York, Vol. 20, No. 21 (Febru- 
ary 17, 1939), pp. 6-15, 29-30. 


A study of the kind of care provided for dependent 
children in New York City since 1636, with special refer- 
ence to changes in recent years. The advantages of foster 
care are emphasized. 


Cotz, Wiiu1am E. An Administrative Study of the Ten- 
nessee Depariment of Institutions and Public Welfare. 
Nashville, 1939. 131 pp. Processed. With Supple- 
ment No. 1 (February 20, 1939. 10 pp.). 


An analysis of the machinery of participation under the 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act, including 
administrative organization, welfare staff, case load, and 
administrative costs. Recommendations and conclusions 
are presented, and the supplement supplies added infor- 
mation on the recommendations for child welfare. 


Gump, Junw Purcett. “Transients in a New Guise.” 
Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 17, No. 3 (March 1939), 
pp. 366-372. 





A study of the results of fingerprinting transient men 
aided by the Richmond Travelers Aid Society in 1938, 


LoMasNEY, WINIFRED. “Rural Work—The Challenge,” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 6 (March 
1939), pp. 8-10. 


A discussion of professional standards and the methods 
of improving rural social work. 


“Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada; Financial and 
Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1938.” Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 39, No. 2 (February 1939), pp, 
146-147. 


A summary of the provisions of Canadian legislation for 
old-age and blind pensions, with statistics of operation, by 
provinces. 


Peeve, CaTHERINE Groves. “The Nonresident.” Social 
Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 17, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 
379-384. 


An analysis of the welfare problems presented by non- 
residents, with particular reference to preserving a balance 
between alleviating hardships and retaining local support 
for welfare programs. 


Peirce, Joun M. “California’s Old Age Aid; Trend 
Since 1930 Shown.” Taz Digest, Los Angeles, Vol. 17, 
No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 86-91. 


A summary, with charts and tables, of the provisions of 
the California old-age assistance law, its administration, 
the case-load trend, and the cost. 


Roserts, Vert E. Survey of Workers Separated From 
WPA Employment in Nine Areas, 1937; October-Novem- 
ber Survey of Separations, April-July. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1938. 22 pp. Proc- 
essed. (U.S. Works Progress Administration, Division 
of Social Research.) 


Data on amount and source of family income after 
separation, degree of private employment secured, extent 
to which reapplication for direct relief was necessary, and 
the characteristics of workers making satisfactory economic 
adjustments. The information is compared with a survey 
made the previous year. 


Scuneiper, Davin M. The History of Public Welfare in 
New York State, 1609-1866. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 395 pp. 


Dr. Schneider describes in detail the evolution of public- 
welfare patterns in New York State over two and a half 
centuries. The book consists of four parts: I—The Con- 
gregational System in New Netherland, 1609-64; IL— 
New York as an English Colony, 1664-1776; III.—Transi- 
tion, 1776-1823; IV.—The Trend Toward Indoor Relief, 
1824-66. A companion volume, which will cover the 
period 1867-1938, is in preparation by the same author. 


Scuneiper, Davip M., and Degvurscn, Autserr. The 
Road Upward. Albany: New York State Department 
of Social Welfare, February 1939. 59 pp. (Social 
Welfare in New York, No. 1.) 


The first of a public-information series in preparation by 
the New York State Department of Social Welfare, tracing 
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the history of public welfare in New York State from early 
colonial times through 1938. The concluding chapter 
notes some of the basic problems in the field of public 
welfare which still await solution. 


SHackeLForpD, L. B. “Indiana’s Volunteers.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 3 (March 1939), 
pp. 73-74. 

A description of the use of volunteer welfare workers 
in conducting a census of crippled children. 


Suitu, T. Lynn. “The Demographic Basis of Old Age 
Assistance in the South.” Social Forces, Baltimore, 
Vol. 17, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 356-361. 

The relatively low proportion of aged persons in the 
southern States is traced to the “small crop of babies in 
the Civil War decade.’”’ Professor Smith predicts a rapid 
increase in the proportion of aged persons, “with the result 
that provisions for old-age assistance are likely to be 
severely strained.” 


“Social Characteristics of Persons Approved for Public 
Assistance Between July 1, 1937-June 30, 1938.” 
Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 
2, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 4-8. 

Text and tables on sex, race, residence, marital status, 
and other characteristics of cases approved in Louisiana 
for aid under the public-assistance categories. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “The Federa] Bread Line.’’ Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 3 (March 
1939), pp. 67-70. 

A report concerning the effect on relief of the distri- 
bution activities of the Federal Surplus Commodities 

Corporation. 


StropE, Joseruine. “The County Worker’s Job: Beef, 
Prunes and Ink Blots, and Other Aspects of Aid to 
Dependent Chiidren.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 75, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 76-78. 


A discussion of some practical problems of the social 
worker responsible for aid to dependent children in rural 
areas. 


TENNESSEE. ApDvisory COMMITTEE ON CHILD WELFARE. 
Report on Child Welfare. Prepared for the Tennessee 
Department of Institutions and Public Welfare. Nash- 
ville, October 14, 1938. 34 pp. Processed. 


A report, based on a study by a committee of 40 citizens 
under the guidance of Dr. E. T. Krueger, professor of 
sociology at Vanderbilt University, dealing with aid to 
dependent children, child-welfare services, and institu- 
tions of child care and making recommendations in each 
field. 


TENNESSEE. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FINANCB, Ways 
AND Means. Recommendations .... Based Upon 
Studies Made by Six Advisory Committees for the 
Tennessee Department of Institutions and Public Wel- 
fare. Nashville, December 1938. 68 pp. Processed. 


Six advisory committees were appointed by the com- 
missioner of the Department of Institutions and Public 
Welfare in January 1938, to study and report upon the 
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welfare problems of the State. The present document 
contains these summarized reports and recommendations, 
which deal with public assistance and direct relief, child 
welfare, “prevention at the source” (health, education, 
recreation, etc.), and mental and correctional institutions. 


“Two States Lose Federal Pension Funds.” Social Se- 
curity, New York, Vol. 13, No.3 (March 1939), pp. 3-4, 6. 
A discussion of political and administrative problems in 
a number of States. An account of “purges” of old-age 
assistance rolls in several jurisdictions also appears in this 
issue (pp. 7-8). 


WaKELEY, R. E., and Anpgerson, A. H. Relief in Rural 
Iowa. Ames, Iowa: Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1938. 41 pp. (Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 377, pp. 347-388.) 

A comprehensive survey of relief activities in nine Iowa 
counties during the period 1932-36, with some data for the 
entire State. 


Woop, Samugt E. ‘Municipal Shelter Camps for Cali- 
fornia Migrants.’’ Sociology and Social Research, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 23, No. 3 (February-March 1939), pp. 
222-227. 


A description of the successful operation of the Fresno, 
California, shelter camp as a “ unique municipal experiment 
in migrant aid and crime prevention.” 


Wynne, WALLER, Jr. Five Years of Rural Relief. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 160 
pp. Processed. (Works Progress Administration, Divi- 
sion of Social Research.) 


“The results of a survey of public and private assistance 
in rural and town areas for the period 1932-1936. The 
report is based on data on expenditures and case loads of 
agencies granting assistance in 385 sample counties and 
townships in 36 States.’”’ Supplementary tables contain 
monthly data, by type of assistance and by States, for the 
towns and areas studied. A note on the statistical pro- 
cedure is included. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Baxter, W. F. “Mobile Farm Family Camps.” Zm- 
ployment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 3 
(March 1939), pp. 3-4. 


An account of the new mobile camp program to be es- 
tablished on the Pacific coast by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Such camps, in addition to relieving health 
and sanitation problems, will serve as locations for itiner- 
ant offices of the State employment services. 


Burns, Evetine M. “Common Sense and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.”” American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 46, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 248-258. 

A critical discussion of the present system of unemploy- 
ment compensation, with special reference to the “benefit 
rate structure, the duration of benefits, and the operation 
of current eligibility and waiting period requirements.” 
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Cauirornia. UNEMPLOYMENT Reserves ComMIssION. 
State DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Three Years of 
Public Service. Sacramento, December 31, 1938. 9 pp. 
Processed. 


“This brochure is designed to reveal factual data which 
may be of public interest in regard to this newest of State 
administrative functions and which bears such a unique 
close relationship to the Federal Government.” It con- 
tains papers by Carl L. Hyde, executive director, and James 
L. Matthews, chairman, and a brief historical and statis- 
tical summary of the State Department of Employment, 
including figures on benefits and placements. 


Coorsr, Joun N. “Evaluating Personnel in State Em- 
ployment Services.” Employment Service News, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 6, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 6-8. 


An “overall picture of what has been done im the various 
States” to develop forms for evaluating employment 
service personnel. 


FELDMAN, Herman, and Smita, Donatp M. “Progress 
Toward Experience Rating in Unemployment Compen- 
sation.”” American Labor Legislation Review, New 
York, Vol. 29, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 34-40. 


Strongly affirms the desirability of experience or merit 
rating and proposes administrative simplification through 
charging all benefits against the account of the worker’s 
last employer preceding the drawing of benefits. The 
article is based on a forthcoming report by the authors to 
the Industrial Relations Counselors, by whom it will be 
published as Experience Rating in Unemployment Com- 
pensation. 

Gatitoway, WituiaM D., and Horie, Harry. “The De- 
termination of Weekly Benefit Rates.”” Trends and 
Totals (Pennsylvania Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Employment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 
2, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 4-14. Processed. 


An account and discussion, with tables, of the Pennsy]- 
vania law and experience in determining benefit rates. It 
is shown that the full-time weekly wage can be calculated 
in 40 percent of cases, with high-quarter earnings in the 
other 60 percent. 


Gotpy, Danie, R. “Unemployment Compensation and 
the Relief Program.” American Labor Legislation 
Review, New York, Vol. 29, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 
24-31. 


A discussion of the unemployment compensation theory, 
overlapping between relief and compensation, and possible 
amendments to minimize such overlapping through liberali- 
zation of unemployment benefits. 


Great Britain. Ministry or Lasour. Draft Unem- 
ployment Insurance (Increase of Benefits and Reductions 
of Contributions) (Agriculture) Order, 1989... London: 
Stationery Office, 1939. 4 pp. (House of Commons 
Paper 79, 1939.) 


By this order, benefits to all classes in the agricultural 
scheme are increased and contributions lowered. 





Great Brirain. Unemptorment Insurance Srarp. 
tory Commitrer. Report... on the Financial Condi. 
tion of the Unemployment Fund on the 31st December, 
1938. London: Stationery Office, 1939. 40 pp, 
(House of Commons Paper 78, 1939.) 

The sixth report on the General Unemployment Fund 
and the third report on the Agricultural Fund. 


Hopson, Wituiam. “Relief and Unemployment Ingyr- 
ance.” American Labor Legislation Review, New York, 
Vol. 29, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 19-22. 

Raises questions on coordination between home relief 
and unemployment compensation, including “sound 
liberalization” of the latter by longer duration of benefits, 
wider coverage, and allowances for dependents. 


“How Unemployment Compensation Is Working.” Cali- 
fornia; Magazine of the Pacific, San Francisco, Vol. 19, 
No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 12, 30-31 ff. 

Statistical, legislative, and administrative data on 
unemployment compensation and placement in Cali- 
fornia. 


“Interstate Benefit Claims and Payments.”’ Trends and 
Totals (Pennsylvania Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Employment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 
2, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 19-23. Processed. 


Pennsylvania experience with interstate claims from 
October 1938 through January 1939. 


Lerserson, Witut1amM M. ‘A Balance Sheet of Benefits.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 28, No. 3 (March 1939), 
pp. 215-218, 246-247 ff. 

An appraisal of the achievements and shortcomings of 
the unemployment compensation and placement systems, 
with an analysis of administrative organization and operat- 
ing problems. 


MatTscHeck, WALTER, and ATKINSON, Raymonp C. 
Problems and Procedures of Unemployment Compen- 
sation in the States. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1939. 85 pp. (Publication No. 65.) 


A study sponsored by the Committee on Social Security 
of the Social Science Research Council, based on 2 years of 
research and field investigation. The principal topics are 
coverage and contribution collection, benefit procedure, 
partial unemployment, seasonality, and merit rating. 
Benefit procedure receives extended treatment, with 
chapters on Employee Earnings Records; Base Period 
and Benefit Year; Weekly Benefit Rate; and Maximum 
Amount of Benefits, Eligibility, and Waiting Period. 
Other questions discussed include administrative costs, 
coverage of small employers, reporting methods, and the 
question of payments according to right or need. An 
appendix deals with simplified benefit procedure, illus- 
trated with specimen forms. 


“Migratory Labor: A Social Problem.”’ Fortune, New 
York, Vol. 19, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 90-100, 112 ff. 


A graphic account of the migratory farm labor problem, 
with emphasis on California. In addition to describing 
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surface conditions, the article analyzes “the basic causes 
of this social and economic disruption, the statistics of its 
extent, the theories of its cure...” Illustrated with 
water colors and photographs. 


Mitcuett, Joun W. “The Waiting Period Prior to 
Compensation.”” Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania 
Division of Unemployment Compensation and Em- 
ployment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 
1939), pp. 15-18. Processed. 

A discussion of the effect of the 3-week waiting period 
under the Pennsylvania unemployment compensation 
law, with illustrative data. 


NgepteMaN, Raz L. “Problems of Payments in Kind.” 
American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 3 
(March 1939), pp. 269-276. 

An analysis of the complexities and contradictions 
arising from payments in kind when such perquisites must 
be evaluated, as under the NRA and social security legis- 
lation. A table shows money equivalents of such pay- 
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ments under the 38 State unemployment compensation 
laws having such specifications. 


“Size of Individual Payments.” Trends and Totals 
(Pennsylvania Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, 
No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 24-26. 


A study of individual benefits for total unemployment 
in Pennsylvania for January 1939, classified by weekly 
rate on the basis of a small sample study. 


Wess, Joun N. “Concepts Used in Unemployment 
Surveys.” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 34, No. 205 (March 1939), 
pp. 49-59. 


A review of different concepts of unemployment based 
on a study of more than 40 surveys of unemployment, 
with special reference to the standards formulated in a 
survey by the Works Progress Administration. Thereisa 
discussion (pp. 59-61) by Aryness Joy and Loring Wood, 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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